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J.HE  time  -  honored 
adage,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
save  in  his  own  country,”  recently  took  a 
terrific  beating  from  Daily  News  national 
reporter,  Edwin  A.  Lahey. 

And,  as  usual,  Lahey  did  the  trick  with 
another  of  his  brilliant,  beat-’em-to-the- 
punch  exclusives. 

On  Friday,  May  28,  in  a  _ 

dispatch  from  Guatemala  City, 

Lahey  said : 

"It  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  United  States  will  get 
itself  a  sterilized  anti  •Com¬ 
munist  government  in  Guatemala  .  .  .  and 
the  answer  to  how  it  will  come  about  lies 
with  Col.  Carlos  E.  Diaz,  39-year-old  head 
of  the  Guatemalan  army  .  . 

On  Monday,  June  28  —  one  month  to 
the  day  later  —  Lahey  broke  his  exclusive 
story  of  how  Col.  Diaz  and  the  Guate¬ 
malan  army  had  seized  control  of  the  Red- 
tinged  Arbenz  government. 

In  characteristic  style,  Lahey  soundly 
beat  the  press  associations  and  the  nation’s 
newspapers  to  the  punch — by  as  much  as 
2^  hours  in  some  instances! 


^  How  a  Great  J.  ^ 
^  Home  Newspaper  ' > 


Here’s  how  NBC  reporter  Alex  Dreier 
—  rated  the  number  one  radio  commen¬ 
tator  in  America  by  the  Nielsen  Rating, 
Feb.  1954  —  hailed  Lahey’s  journalistic 
exploit. 

Said  Dreier  on  his  6:00  p.m.  (CDT) 
coast  -  to  -  coast  newscast  for  Monday, 
June  28: 

"Edwin  Lahey  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  ^rvice  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  reporters  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  careful  .  .  .  conscien¬ 
tious  .  .  .  factual  .  .  .  clear 
and  incisive  .  .  . 

"And  in  his  Guatemalan  re¬ 
port  he  has  again  shown  his 
knack  beyond  the  ordinary  for  getting  the 
inside  facts!” 

Clear  evidence  that  Lahey  is  one  prophet 
who  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own 
country ! 

And  added  proof  that  he  is  one  reporter 
on  whom  readers  can  count  for  national 
reporting  that’s  straight,  clear  and  ahead 
of  ordinary  sources. 

Edwin  Lahey— one  more  reason  why 
the  only  newspaper  in  Chicago  to  show 
consistent  circulation  gains  in  this  post¬ 
war  era  is  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 


ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT  -  IT’S  SCOH  ALL  THE  WAY 


-  -  -  FOR  ^^EXTRA  HIGH-SPEED^'  PRODUCTION 

-  -  -  FOR  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 

-  -  -  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


Washington  Pott  Installation 


Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  the  SCOTT 
"Extra  High-Speed”  Press  is  a  hard-working  unit 
giving  consistent  day-in,  day-out  performance. 
For  Instance:  The  SCOTT  lubricating  system 
proteas  all  moving  parts.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  important  SCOTT  features  that  make  for 
longer  life  and  smooth,  economical  operation. 
SCOTT  fully  counterbalanced  Cylinders  and 


Drive  Shafts,  ground  and  polished  "S.K.F.”  Bear¬ 
ings,  are  additional  reasons  why  it  costs  less  to 
maintain  and  service  SCOTT  equipment. 
Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  Pressroom  .  .  .  consult  SCOTT  on  the 
latest  and  most  modern  in  Press  Design. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 
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...  in  east  Baltimore.  Every  home  in  this  block  of  Milton  Avenue  is 
served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 


This  block  is  located  in  census  tract  8-3.  According  to  the  1950  U.  S. 
Census,  69%  of  the  homes  in  this  tract  are  owner-occupied.  The  median  value  of  one- 
dwelling-unit  structures  is  $6,871.  The  median  monthly  rent  is  $45.31. 


This  block  is  one  of  4,200  blocks  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  in  which 
every  home  is  served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier.  In  addition,  there  are  many  more 
blocks  where  all  but  one  or  two  homes  are  served  by  Sunpaper  Carrier. 


It  is  this  "affection"  for  The  Sunpapers  by  the  families  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  area  that  has  made  possible  the  Sunpapers'  advertising  leadership. 


THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Combined  doily  circHlotien  3(6,973  ...  Sondoy  315,247 

National  Rapratanfafivat:  Cratmar  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  Now  York,  Son  Franciteo  6  Loi  Angolot;  Seolaro,  Moakor  6  Scoff,  Chicago  A  Didroit 
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DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATIOH 


Ideas  and  facts 
that  penetrate  the 
routine  demands 
of  daily  life  regis¬ 
ter  with  busy  men 
and  women  and  re¬ 
sult  in  action.  When  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
regularly  carries  your  advertising  message,  the  facts  and 
ideas  relating  to  your  product  are  reaching  this  important 
market  with  full  effectiveness. 


Drive  home 
your  sales  message 
with 


MONITOR  readers  are  particularly  responsive  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  their  favorite  newspaper.  Leading  retailers 
tell  us  they  are  keenly  aware  that  MONITOR  readers  make 
a  regular  practice  of  asking  for  MONITOR-advertised  brand 
merchandise  by  name.  In  addition,  these  men  and  women 
enjoy  much  better  than  average  "spendable  income”  — 
spendable  for  worthwhile  products. 


You  will  find  that  your  business  will  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  program  of  advertising  in  this  international 
daily  newspaper.  Without  any  obligation  on  your  part,  we 
will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed  proposal  of  MONITOR  adver¬ 
tising  custom-made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product.  — 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston  15,  Mass. 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE 
ADVERTISER  SAYS:  ''Our  returns  have  been  most  gratifying 
and  profitable.  One  thing  that  has  brought  a  lot  of  pleasure  is 
that  our  items  have  pleased  and  we  have  had  so  many  letters 
from  your  readers  expressing  their  sincere  gratitude  for  our  using 
the  Monitor." 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  0.  Canhom,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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Horse's  Hoois 

To  THE  Editor:  When  the 
strike  was  on  at  the  Park  Drop 
Forge  Co.  plant  in  Cleveland, 
back  in  April,  the  Oroville  Mer¬ 
cury  received  from  its  picture 
service  a  3-col.  mat  showing  two 
mounted  policemen.  The  shot  was 
taken  from  the  rear  of  the  horses 
and  the  figure  of  a  man  could  be 
seen  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
horses.  The  caption  read: 

“Picket  bites  the  dust — ^This 
unidentified  striker  goes  down  un¬ 
der  flailing  hoofs  as  mounted  po¬ 
lice  clash  with  3,000  pickets  in 
Cleveland,  O.  Note  Picket’s  sign 
and  cap  under  horse’s  hoofs.  .  .  .’’ 

Being  familiar  with  horses  I  did 
not  believe  the  “flailing  hoofs”  in¬ 
ference.  A  horse  will  do  all  it  can 
to  prevent  striking  a  man  or  any 
object.  So  I  wrote  to  the  police 
chief  at  Cleveland  and  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  record  of 
such  an  incident.  He  said  not. 
Next  I  wrote  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  service  and  asked  it 
to  investigate  the  caption.  Here 
is  the  manager’s  answer: 

“I  certainly  agree  with  your 
protest  of  the  caption  on  the  strik¬ 
er  going  down  ‘under  flailing 
hoofs.’  That’s  not  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  showed,  nor  was  it  the  way 
the  caption  was  transmitted.” 

The  caption  was  changed  at  the 
coast  office.  I  feel  it  was  an  un¬ 
wholesome  act  designed  to  in¬ 
flame  strikers  against  the  police. 
You  may  recall  that  years  ago 
when  the  police  were  to  blame 
there  was  an  inflammatory  picture 
that  attracted  much  attention. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.) 

Mercury-Register.  _ _ 

‘Sorry,  lob  Is  Filled' 

To  THE  Editor:  An  anonymous 
contribution  in  the  July  3  issue 
(Job  Hunter’s  View)  cites  the 
sins  of  the  “hiring  hall”  in  the 
newsroom.  One  of  the  cardinal 
sins  of  newspaper  management, 
and  one  of  long  standing,  is  this: 
An  advertisement  for  staff  help  is 
inserted,  and  either  /"blind”  or 
stated  address  of  the  publication 
is  given.  The  applications  roll  in, 
and  one  is  selected  for  the  va¬ 
cancy,  out  of  say  a  dozen  letters. 
It  would  be  only  common  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  other  eleven,  who 
failed  to  latch  on  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  job,  to  send  each  a  2-cent  post¬ 
al  card  saying:  “  Sorry,  the  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  filled.”  That  way  a 
better  taste  would  be  left  in  the 
mouths  of  men  and  women  work¬ 
ers  for  the  newspaper  publishing 
business.  The  sin  of  all  of  us,  at 


times,  is  indifference  to  the  guy 
who  wants  to  do  us  a  favor. 
P.S. — I  am  not  seeking  a  job. 

Ray  E.  Garriso*  ; 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  I 

Anent  Editorializing 

To  THE  Editor:  I  read  wit! 
much  interest  but  with  some  appre 
hension  your  Shop  Talk  (June  19; 
in  which  you  reviewed  Doug  Free 
man’s  old  memorandum  to  Pub 
lisher  Bryan  of  the  Richmotu 
(Va.)  News-Leader.  There  seem,  | 
to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  i  J 
good  many  newspaper  makers  tha  i 
there’s  something  wrong  and  weal  ; 
with  that  old  white  page  of  news  - 
print  which  comes  smoking  hot  anc  ‘ 
fresh  from  the  presses.  Some  edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  be  looking  for  embel¬ 
lishments  and  frills  to  pep  up  news 
paper  pages  in  the  face  of  imagined 
competition  with  TV  and  other 
media. 

Nothing  yet  has  been  discovered 
or  is  needed  which  can  scoop  the 
well-printed  word,  except  the  print¬ 
ed  word  itself.  It  seems  important 
to  mention  that  some  news  maga 
zines,  however,  for  years  have  , 
been  succeeding  in  this  respect  be¬ 
cause  of  sheer  good  writing  and 
reporting.  Both  the  daily  press  and 
the  wire  services  often  take  a  trim 
ming  at  the  hands  of  the  new; 
weeklies.  Perhaps  the  reason  lie 
in  the  efficiency  with  which  news  \ 
papers  handle  their  news. 

Only  recently,  something  was 
printed  in  E  &  P  about  a  plan  to 
inject  more  color  printing  into 
newspaper  pages.  That  is  old  stuff, 
and  is  not  the  answer.  Colored 
scare  copy  and  heads  came  into 
being  with  yellow  journalism  and 
died  with  that  brand. 

There  is  nothing  more  entic 
ing  to  readers  and  newsmen  alilu  ; 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


Headlines: 


Scientist  Turns  Wife  To  Pipe.- 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 

m 

United  Gas  Co.  Cooking  Girls  . 
— Welsh  (La.)  Citizen. 

m 

Nudists  Take  Off  For  Conven 
tion. — Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Her 
aid. 

m 

Dead  Reveal  Terror  Wave  o! 
Pro-Red  Forces.  —  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Times. 

■ 

Mother  Of  10  Faces  Tria!.- 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  News. 
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Thanks,  E  &  P. . . 

we  couldn’t  have  said 
it  better  ourselves 


$64  QUESTION 

THE  MANAGER  of  a  group  of  moving  pic¬ 
ture  houses  presented  a  $64  question  re¬ 
cently  when  he  asked  California  admen  why 
they  give  free  space  to  television  listings  while 
charging  movies  premium  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  show  of  hands  at  the  meeting  indicated 
about  half  of  those  present  accept  local  the¬ 
ater  ads  at  the  local  rate,  the  other  half  get¬ 
ting  a  premium  rate. 

The  big  question  actually  involves  two  ques¬ 
tions:  should  newspapers  be  giving  radio  and 
television,  competitors  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar,  a  free  ride  in  program  listings;  should 
newspapers  be  charging  local  theaters,  which 
do  not  compete  for  advertising,  premium  ad 
rates? 

The  situation  is  not  all  black  or  white 
around  the  country.  A  few  newspapers  have 
found  that  they  can  convert  free  program 
listings  to  paid  space,  or  they  can  drop  them 
entirely  without  loss  of  circulation.  And  some 
newspapers  have  found  that  application  of 
the  local  rate  to  theater  advertising  is  advis¬ 
able  and  profitable. 

But  those  newspapers  which  have  done 
neither  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  apparent 
inequity:  Why  give  free  space  to  a  competitor 
while  applying  a  penalty  rate  to  a  non-com¬ 
petitor? 


This  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  Editor  and 
Publisher,  June  5th 
issue 


nyone  ? 

The  Council  of  Mo/ion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 
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Meat  animals  are  the  source  of  many  important  medical  prod-  ' 
ucts — including  all  those  on  the  list  below. 

Every  day  physicians  rely  on  these  products  to  help  save 
lives,  battle  disease,  relieve  pain  and  restore  health  for  millions 
of  people.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  member  of  your  family  have 
been  helped  by  one  of  these  vital  products— or  will  be  in  the 
future. 

To  help  make  them  available  to  yovur  doctor,  the  meat 
packing  industry  has  elaborate  facilities  for  saving  medically 
important  by-products.  To  make  a  single  ounce  of  insulin,  for 
example,  pancreas  glands  from  7,500  pigs  or  1,500  cattle  must 
be  saved  and  properly  processed. 

This  list  (only  a  partial  one)  shows  that  many  great  dis¬ 
coveries  have  come  from  the  research  partnership  between 
the  meat  industry  and  modern  medicine.  The  search  goes  on 
for  even  greater  things. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Heodq  'aiiers,  ChicQgo  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  $. 

Helping  your  doctor  help  you— 
the  partnership  between 

Meat  and 

Medicine 


Out  of  the  partnership  between  the  meat  industry 
and  medicine  come  these  {and  many  other) 
medicinal  preparations 


Insulin — only  substance  known  to 
medical  science  which  can  control 
diabetes. 

ACTH  — used  in  treatment  of  rheu¬ 
matic  fever,  arthritis,  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  eyes  and  skin,  acute 
alcoholism,  severe  asthma,  hay 
fever,  and  other  allergy  conditions. 

Cortisone — treatment  of  rheumat  ic 
fever,  arthritis,  various  allergies, 
inflammatory  eye  diseases,  etc. 

Epinephrine — treatment  of  many 
allergic  conditions  such  as  asthma, 
low  blood  pressure,  certain  heart 
affections. 

Liver  Extract — treatment  of  perni¬ 
cious  anemia. 

Fibrin  Foam — controls  bleeding 
during  surgical  operations. 

Gastric  Mucin — treatment  of  many 
stomach  afflictions,  notably  peptic 
ulcer. 

Thyroid  Extract — treatment  of  de¬ 
pressed  functioning  of  the  thyroid 
gland  (myxedema  and  cretinism). 

Diastase — aids  in  promoting  starch 
digestion. 

Posterior  Pituitary  Extract— in¬ 
creases  blood  pressure  during  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  shock. 

Bile  Salts  —  tr  eatment  of  gall 
bladder  disturbances  and  abnor¬ 
malities  in  fat  digestion. 


Sutures — widely  used  in  surgery 
because  they  possess  great  strength; 
need  not  be  removed  since  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  body. 

Rennet — aids  in  milk  digestion. 

Estrogenic  Hormones— treatment 
of  certain  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  menopause. 

Progesterone— treatment  of  threat¬ 
ened  and  habitual  abortion,  and  in 
severe  dysmenorrhea. 

Dehydrocholic  Acid  — treatment 
of  certain  gall  bladder  disorders  and 
abnormalities  of  bile  flow. 

Suprarenal  Cortex  Extract— used 
in  the  treatment  of  Addison’s  Dis¬ 
ease. 

Benzoinated  Lard — widely  used  as 
a  medicinal  ointment  base. 

Cholesterol — starting  material  for 
the  preparation  of  many  hormones. 

Lipase — aids  in  promoting  fat  diges¬ 
tion. 

Trypsin — used  in  surgery  to  aid  in 
cleaning  up  wounds. 

Bone  Marrow  Concentrates  — 

treatment  of  various  blood  di^:- 
orders. 

Parathyroid  Extract— treatment  of 
tetany  (severe  involuntary  muscle 
contraction)  which  followij  removal 
of  these  glands. 
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Ray  Erwin's 
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Editor's  Memo  to  Staff 

^ENSIBLE  (and  risible)  suggestion  for  bulletin  board  instruc 
tions  from  the  city  room  boss  is  contributed  by  Daniel  O'Coo 
nell,  Danvers,  Mass.: 


Dear  Genius:  • 

Platitudinous  ponderosity  should  be  forsworn  in  promulgatin;  I 
esoteric  cogitations.  Also  in  articulating  superficial  sentimentalities 
and  amicable,  philosophical,  or  psychological  dicta. 

The  indispensable  attributes  of  all  conversational  communicatioi  ' 
are  clarified  conciseness,  compacted  comprehensibi’.ity,  coalescen 
consistency,  and  concatenated  cogency. 

Eschew  all  conglomerations  of  flatulent  garrulity;  likewise  jejeunt 
babblement  and  asinine  affectation. 

Repress  all  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  elocution,  such  as,  double  etv 
tendres,  prurient  jocosity,  and  pestiferous  profanity. 

Polysyllabic  profundity  should  be  sedulously  shunned;  also  pent 
pous  prolixity,  psittaceous  vacuity,  vaniloquent  vapidity,  and  ven- 
triloquial  verbosity. 

Extemporaneous  descantings  and  unpremeditated  expatlatlons 
must  have  veracious  vivacity  and  uninhibited  intelligibility,  bu: 
without  thrasonical  bombast,  or  rhodomontade. 

In  other  words,  You  Guysll! 


TELL  THE  TRUTH  IN  THE  FEWEST  POSSIBLE  WORDS 
KEEP  YOUR  STORIES  SIMPLE.  CONCISE,  COHERENT 
AVOID  SLANG,  BUT  DON’T  PUT  ON  THE  LITERARf 
“DOG.”  SAY  WHAT  YOU  MEAN.  MEAN  WHAT  YOl 
SAY.  KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RE  TALKING  ABOUT;  .AND 
DON’T  USE  BIG  WORDS!! 


(Post  Permanent) 


Imploringly, 

The  Editor-in-Chiej. 

ic  ic  ic 


Gossip  Grist 

JHIS  sentence  from  a  Newsweek^  review  of  Ben  Hecht’s  autobi 
ography,  “A  Child  of  the  Century”  (Simon  &  Schuster)  sticks 
in  memory:  “Embittered  newspapermen  in  a  thousand  drear; 
city  r(X)ms  felt  better  about  their  neurotic  trade  because  of  the  pro 
digious  quantities  of  romance,  drama,  and  humor  which  Hccht 
seemed  to  find  in  it,  from  copy  desk  to  county  gallows.”  Seems 
doubtful  that  newsmen  are  more  “embittered,”  that  city  rooms  arc 
more  “dreary”  or  that  the  profession  (not  “trade”)  is  more  “neu 
rotic”  than  others,  although  it  is  true  that  newsmen  probably  arc 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  implications  and  complications  of  a 
bitter  and  neurotic  period  of  humanity’s  travails  than  many  of  our 
I  fellowmen. 
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— Queen  Elizalseth  II  is  not  the  only  feminine 
“Colonel”  nor  was  Mrs.  Oveta  Hobhy,  because 
Rhea  Talley,  New'  York  columnist  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  other  newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  a  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  the 
(jovernor  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  lim  Simpson,  edi¬ 
torial  consultant  for  NBC's  “Who  Said  That?” 
plans  to  prepare  a  book  of  the  year’s  most  perti¬ 
nent  quotations  by  prominent  personalities.  .  .  . 

The  post  office  box  number  of  a  funeral  home 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  appropriately,  is — 30.  .  .  . 

Letter-to-editor  in  the  New  Haven  (Mo.)  Leader: 

“I  feel  it  my  duty  to  the  community  and  my  wife  to  set  everyoiK 
straight  on  the  cutting  incident  at  our  home.  I  was  not  cut  several 
'  times,  as  stated,  but  was  stabbed  twice;  once  in  the  side  and  once 
j  on  the  upper  shoulder.  Since  this  is  a  family  matter,  we  as  a 
1  family  unit  shall  solve  it  in  our  own  fashion.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLl  SHER  for  ‘luly  17.  19M 
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These  hands  can  borrow  from  any  bank  in  town 


A  frank  statement  about  loans 
. . .  how  they’re  made  . . .  why 
they’re  sometimes  turned  down. 

•  •  • 

The  hands  above  belong  to  a  skilled 
craftsman.  He’s  a  solid  citizen  and  a 
hard  worker.  He’s  also  proud  of  his 
work,  independent  about  money  as  a 
i  hog  on  ice,  and  downright  strait-laced 
)  about  meeting  his  obligations. 

That  makes  him  a  good  risk  for 
*1  any  banker.  Here’s  why. 

I  Your  Money  at  Stake 

Most  of  the  money  in  banks  is  money 
that  belongs  to  the  public  . . .  money 
that  you  deposit  in  your  bank.  Bank¬ 
ers  therefore  must  see  to  it  that  this 
money  of  yours  is  lent  out  only  when 
!  there’s  an  excellent  prospect  of  its 
being  paid  back.  That’s  why  occa- 
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sionally  some  loan  applications  are 
turned  down. 

Willing  to  Take  a  Risk? 
Bankers  naturally  like  to  lend  money. 
That’s  their  principal  source  of  in¬ 
come.  They’ll  take  a  considered  risk 
but  they  can’t  afford  to  take  long 
chances  with  other  people’s  money. 
All  in  all,  it  speaks  well  for  American 
business  and  the  individual  American 
that  the  great  majority  of  loan  appli¬ 
cations  are  granted.  When  you  hear 
someone  growl  about  being  turned 
down,  ask  yourself  this  question; 

'‘Would  /  he  tpilling  to  risk  my  ozcn 
money  on  this  promise  to  pay?'* 

Y)u  might  or  you  might  not.  Bank¬ 
ers  make  mistakes,  too.  But  the 
difference  between  a  bank  and  an 
individual  is  that  a  bank  has  to  have 
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a  high  batting  average  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

Banker’s  Judgment 
There  you  have  it.  The  banker  has  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  financial  perfec¬ 
tionist.  Yju  may  not  always  agree 
with  his  judgment  but  of  this  you 
can  be  constantly  certain:  his  deci¬ 
sions  are  based  on  experience  and  old- 
fashioned  horse  sense.  He  makes  them 
competitively,  knowing  that  you  can 
always  go  to  another  bank.  As  long 
as  this  remains  banking’s  way  of  do¬ 
ing  business,  your  money  will  be  in 
good  hands. 

The  Chase  National  Bank  is  proud 
of  banking’s  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

The  CHASE  National  Bank 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Member  Federal  Devoeit  Insurance  Corporation) 
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What’s  the  line  on 
advertising  executives 
along  the  Main  Line? 

You  may  know  that  lots  of  New  York 
advertising  executives  read 
The  New  York  Times. 

You  may  know  that  lots  of  New  York 
business  executives  read  The  Times. 

But  you  may  not  know  this : 

A  survey  among  315  Philadelphia 
advertising  people  —  executives 
of  advertising  agencies  and 
national  advertisers  —  showed  that 
95  read  New  York  newspapers. 

And  89  of  those  95  —  or  94%  —  read 
The  New  York  Times. 

Slje  Neto  ^|ork  Simeu 

For  35J)rears  first  in  advertisiiig  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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(Hold  T-H  Linage 

:  Merged  Post  and  Times-Herald 

Claims  180,000  Circulation  Gain 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 
The  story  of  distribution  of  the 
circulation  and  advertising  linage 
of  the  fVashington  Times-Herald 
after  it  was  merged  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  March  17,  began  un- 

I folding  this  week  with  a  formal 
statement  by  the  combine  news¬ 
papers  and  partial  oral  reports 
from  its  competitors,  the  Star  and 
Jhe  Daily  News. 

,  With  the  Post  and  Times-Herald 
(Claiming  an  increase  in  circula- 
!tion  of  almost  180,000  daily,  and 
the  other  newspapers  claiming 
smaller  gains,  it  is  apparent  that 
almost  all  of  the  Times-Herald’s 
quarter  -  million  circulation  has 
been  absorbed.  Advertising-wise, 
all  the  papers  show  above  average 
gains  for  the  period  with  the  Post 
and  the  Times-Herald  showing  the 
largest  percentage  increases.  The 
S  three  newspapers  have  picked  up 
<all  but  1,800,000  lines  from  the 
1 5,500,000  lines  carried  by  the 
Times-Herald  in  the  same  three- 
I  month  period  a  year  ago. 

!  Three  full  calendar  months  have 
passed  since  Eugene  Meyer’s  Post 
land  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCor- 
jmick’s  Times-Herald  became  one, 

I  under  the  ownership  of  Mr,  Mey- 
i  er’s  organization.  Washington  was 
left  with  one  morning  paper.  The 
I  for/  and  Times-Herald. 
i  Everybody  Happy 

The  data  is  inconclusive  but  all 
three  publication  offices  summed 
their  attitudes  as  “happy.”  The 
first  quarter’s  business  under  a 
chpge  which  marked  the  end  of  a 
daily,  reporting  253,532  circula¬ 
tion  as  of  last  October  reflects  the 
rwults  of  well-organized  drives  to 
pick  up  circulation  and  linage. 

And  to  service  thousands  of  ad¬ 
ditional  subscriptions  and  news¬ 
stand  sales,  the  advertising  rates 
have  been  in  process  of  adjust- 
itient.  But  none  of  the  three  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  considers  the 
kvelling-^ff  period  has  expired. 
Each  points  toward  the  Oct.  1  re¬ 
port  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment,  giving  sworn  circulation 
data  for  the  April  1-Sept.  30,  as 


the  first  clear  indicator  of  how 
each  has  fared,  percentagewise. 

What  is  happening  in  Washing¬ 
ton  may  not  furnish  satisfactory 
guideposts  for  other  communities 
which  may  find  themselves  with¬ 
out  a  newspaper  that  sold  a  quart¬ 
er-million  copies  daily.  The  data 
may  not  be  typical  because  the 
community  is  not  typical.  The 
Capital  had  long  been  tagged 
“over-newspapered” — four  dailies 
in  a  distributive  area  peopled  by 
403,000  families,  and  two  of  them 
a.m’s.  That  is  a  situation  un¬ 
matched  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Out  of  Town  Papers 

Additionally,  Washington’s  big¬ 
gest  industry  being  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  New  York,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  other  mast¬ 
head  names  are  prominent  on  the 
newsstands  and  the  home  delivery 
routes.  Copies  are  flown  in  regu¬ 
larly  from  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  every  mail  is  heavy  with 
rolled  copies  from  cities  which 
send  members  to  Congress  and 
civil  servants  to  their  Capital. 

The  duplication,  therefore,  is 
even  greater  than  the  great  over¬ 
lapping  of  “locals”  which  finds  the 
average  family  the  purchaser  of 
two  or  more  papers  each  day.  That 
becomes  obvioas  when  the  403,000 
families  which  make  up  the  City 
Zone  are  numeraled  beside  the  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  828,520  listed 
for  the  four  newspapers  in  exist¬ 
ence  when  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
1954  International  Yearbook 
came  off  the  press  early  this  year. 

No  studies  ever  were  made  to 
pair  off  the  duplications.  As  one 
circulation  manager  put  it  in  con¬ 
versation  with  E&P:  “Nobody 
cared  especially  because  there 
wasn’t  much  anybody  could  do 
about  switching  if,  in  fact,  he 
could  see  any  benefit  from  switch¬ 
ing.” 

There  is  difference  of  opinion, 
naturally,  but  there  are  certain 
facts  which  invite  conclusions  as 
to  what  the  two-paper  families 
bought.  The  Times-Herald  and  the 


Readers 

Post  were  morning  papers  at  the 
time  of  the  merger;  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Star  had  the  afternoon 
field.  (The  Times-Herald  had  been 
an  around-the-clock  paper  under 
the  ownership  of  the  late  Eleanor 
M.  Patterson,  reduced  number  of 
editions  under  management  of  the 
“seven  milionaires”  to  whom  she 
left  the  property,  and  was  cut  to 
one  morning  edition  after  Colonel 
McCormick  took  over.)  The  Times- 
Herald  and  the  News  were  inclined 
to  give  bigger  play  to  the  unusual 
local  news  than  to  the  major  glo¬ 
bal  happenings  and  seemed  less 
constricted  by  custom  than  did  the 
Post  and  the  Star. 

Where  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  non-duplicated  subscribers  will 
go  eventually  probably  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  which  of  the  papers 
they  considered  their  “first.”  The 
News  management  believes  it  has 
similarities  to  the  suspended  me¬ 
dium  which  will  attract  its  readers: 
the  Post  cites  its  circulation  figures 
as  the  answer;  and  the  Star  beams 
satisfaction. 

Post  &  T-H  Up  to  381,417 

The  interim  report  of  the  Post 
and  Times-Herald  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  shows  an 
average  daily  not  paid  of  381,417, 
and  average  Sunday  circulation  of 
392,580  copies.  The  management, 
by  arithmetical  approach,  suggests 
this  means  seven  out  of  each  10 
families  in  the  city  zone  receive 
the  paper. 

The  explanatory  statement  con¬ 
tinues: 

“Prior  to  the  purchase,  the 
Washington  Post  had  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  201,144.  As  of 
September,  1953,  the  old  Times- 
Herald  reported  a  volume  of 
253,532 — its  last  statement  to  the 
Bureau  (ABC)  before  the  sale. 

‘The  combined  newspaper  has 
maintained  almost  85%  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  circulations,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  duplicate  subscriptions 
among  families  or  institutions 
which  formerly  received  both  news¬ 
papers.  Its  presents  readership  is 
believed  to  be  equal  to  the  total 
net  audience  of  the  two  former 
papers.” 

By  its  own  computations,  the 
Post  and  Times-Herald  is  the  ninth 
largest  morning  newspaper  in  the 
country,  and  19th  among  all  daily 
newspapers;  only  seven  large  cities 
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Papers  Under 
$500,000  Exempted 

Washington 
NLRB  no  longer  will  take  juris¬ 
diction  in  labor  disputes  involving 
newspapers  of  less  than  $500,000 
gross  annual  income.  This  is  one 
of  several  changes  announced  by 
the  Board  in  a  recasting  of  its  role. 
The  Board  did  not  attempt  to 
reckon  the  number  of  newspapers 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Taft- 
Hartley  .Act  proceedings  by  its 
decision. 


have  one  or  more  morning,  or 
evening,  newspapers  with  greater 
paid  circulation.” 

Because  advertising  rates  are  in 
a  state  of  current  adjustment.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Donald  M.  Ber¬ 
nard  considers  such  data  rates 
would  not  be  enlightening  at  this 
time,  he  said.  Until  advertisers  are 
in  a  position  to  examine  the  rate 
factor  in  the  light  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  factor,  an  essential  element 
would  be  missing,  he  elaborated. 
Post  and  T-H  linage  (daily)  was 
of  almost  two  million  lines  for  the 
3  months. 

News  Circulation  Up 

The  News  also  takes  the  position 
that  data  as  of  this  month  would 
be  inconclusive.  But  the  News  has 
taken  several  columnists  and  other 
editorial  employes,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  members  from  the 
old  Times-Herald  and  totals  the 
results  in  circulation  and  linage  as 
“very  substantial.”  “We  are  very 
happy,”  said  aides  in  both  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  News  reported  139,927  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  30.  A  count  beginning 
March  17  (date  of  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald  sale)  and  running  to  March 
30,  showed  an  average  daily  net 
paid  of  147,046 — “and  we  have 
done  much  better  since  then.” 

Linage  on  the  Scripps-Howard 
Washington  unit  increased  more 
than  300.000  lines  in  the  3-month 
period.  The  News  raised  its  rate 
2  cents  a  line  on  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  as  of  June  1,  but  to  date  has 
not  boosted  national. 

The  News  plans  to  double  its 
press  crew  and  go  into  2-press 
operation.  The  pressroom  will  be 
overhauled  and  modernized  where 
needed  and  one  additional  press 
unit  will  be  installed. 

The  Star  reported  increased  cir¬ 
culation,  linage,  and  advertising 
rates  but  was  inclined  to  regard  all 
statistics  on  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  situation  as  “an  interim  re¬ 
port.” 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Michigan  Group  Buys 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  Daily 


Journalist  Non-Com 
Rating  to  Change 


The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
am!  Courier,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest,  has 
been  sold  to  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  of  Michigan. 

Formal  announcement  of  the 
sale  came  through  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  by  officers  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties  in  the  columns  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier  of  Thursday,  July 
15.  The  consideration  was  not  re¬ 
vealed. 


Louis  Weil  Publisher 


Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  selected 
by  Federated  as  the  new  publisher 
of  the  Journal  and  Courier.  Mr. 
Weil,  also  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  and  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Federat¬ 
ed,  will  continue  in  these  capaci¬ 
ties  as  he  assumes  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Lafayette  paper. 

The  Journal  and  Courier,  its 
origin  dates  back  125  years,  is  a 
6-day  afternoon  publication  with 
a  circulation  of  approximately 
40,000. 

Federated  owns  and  operates 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  Xews,  the  Grand  Rapids  Her¬ 
ald,  Radio  Station  WEFL  at  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  and  the  Newspaper 
Engraving  Company  at  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  transaction  was  negotiated 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker. 

Papers  125  Years  Old 

The  Journal,  founded  in  1829, 
and  the  Courier  in  1831,  were 
merged  in  1920  by  the  late  Henry 
W.  Marshall,  prominent  figure  in 
Indiana  business,  political  and 
publishing  circles.  Mr.  Marshall 
entered  the  Lafayette  newspaper 


ward  he  bought  the  Morning 
Journal,  consolidating  the  two, 
and  in  1919  acquired  the  Courier. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  his  son,  the  late 
Henry  W.  Marshall,  Jr.,  actively 
operated  and  directed  the  news¬ 
paper  until  their  deaths,  the  for¬ 
mer  in  1951  and  the  latter  some 
16  months  later  in  May  1952. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Jr.  the  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion  was  reorganized.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Marshall,  became 
president  and  D.  Preston  Calvert, 
publisher.  Mr.  Calvert,  for  years 
legal  counsel  to  the  Marshall 
family,  gave  up  his  law  practice 
to  become  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier.  Both  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Mr.  Calvert,  with  the 
latter’s  wife  Mrs.  Carolyn  Cal¬ 
vert,  were  among  the  beneficiaries 
named  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  will  and 
were  sole  owners  of  the  Journal 
and  Courier  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  to  Federated. 


Washington 
The  specialist  non-com  rating  of 
“Journalist,”  will  enter  military 
nomenclature  March  1,  1955,  when 
the  Department  of  the  Army  takes 
the  sergeant’s  stripes  from  top 
aides  in  the  service  of  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  in  exchange  for 
comparable  pay  and  privileges  of 
specialist  status.  The  Army  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  pre-World  War  2 
idea  of  using  sergeants  only  as 
leaders;  the  corps  now  is  heavy 
with  buck  sergeants  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  stripes  in  lieu  of  pay,  and 
the  chevrons  have  lost  their  orig¬ 
inal  meaning. 


Dallas  Paper 
Wins  2d  Round 
In  Court  Fight 


Sunday  Papers 
Delivered  to 


Farms  by  Air 


Federated  Formed  in  1928 

Organized  in  1928,  Federated 
Publication,  Inc.  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  desire  of  the  late  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg.  Preparing  to  take 
up  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  turned  over  to  other 
hands  his  responsibilities  toward 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  of  which 
he  long  had  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


A.  L.  Miller,  then  publisher  of 
the  News  in  Battle  Creek,  was 
asked  to  take  the  presidency  and 
general  management  of  Federated 
when  Vandenberg’s  option  to  sell 
the  Herald  was  given.  Purchase 
also  was  made  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mr.  Miller  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  pooled  their  Battle  Creek 
newspaper  interests  with  Feder¬ 
ated. 


field  in  1914  with  the  purchase  of 
the  Sundav  Times.  Shortly  after-  Robert  B.  Miller,  who  for  some¬ 
time  had  headed  the  Enquirer  & 
News  as  its  publisher  and  also 
E  &  P  INDEX  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board 

Advertising  News . 15-26  and  a  vicepresident,  succeeded  his 

Books  in  Review .  48  father  as  president.  Mr.  Miller,  Sr. 

Bright  Ideas .  42  .^^,35  made  chairman  of  the  board 

Circulation  . . .  43  ^^d  was  asked  to  continue  as  an 

Classified  Clinic .  -9  advisor  and  consultant.  At  that 

Editorial  . . . .  -  time,  Mr.  Weil  became  vicepresi- 

.lournahsm  Education  .  46 

Newspaper  Law .30  erated  while  continuing  his  re- 
Obituarv  60  sponsibilities  as  publisher  of  the 

Personals  !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!]!  35  Herald.  Mr.  Paul  A.  Martin,  pub- 

Photography  .  55  lisher  of  the  State  Journal,  is  sec- 

Promotion  .  42  retary  of  Federated. 

Radio-TV  .  48  ■ 

Rav  Erwin's  Column .  4  _ 

'Round  Their  Beals .  40  Gouid  Joins  CBS 

.  Jack  Gould  has  been  appointed 

Syndicates  .  50  information  advisor  of  Columbia 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  it  was 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  announced  this  week  by  Dr.  Frank 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  Stanton,  CBS  president.  Mr. 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  Gould  has  resigned  as  radio-TV 
and  date  of  issue.  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and 

_ _  joins  CBS  Aug.  2. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hundreds  of  farm  families  in 
the  Sikeston  area  of  Southeast  Mis¬ 
souri,  who  were  Lsolated  from  their 
Sunday  morning  reading  by  rural 
mail  carriers  off  days  and  distances 
to  the  nearest  newsstands,  received 
their  Sunday  Commercial  Appeal 
by  air  on  July  4  and  July  11. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Mid- 
South,  Sunday  morning  copies  of  a 
newspaper  were  flown  to  sub¬ 
scribers  as  the  Commercial  Appeal 
instituted  an  aerial  door-to-door 
service  for  its  subscribers. 

First  editions  were  rushed  from 
the  pres.ses  by  rail  to  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Mo.,  where  they  were  loaded 
into  a  Cape  Central  plane.  The 
plane  flies  a  course  alons  five  ru¬ 
ral  routes  fanning  out  from  Sike¬ 
ston  to  throw  papers  at  farm  front 
doors  every  Sunday  and  holidays. 

C.  W.  Bevinger,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
arranged  for  the  sky  delivery  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Sikeston  -  vicinity  sub¬ 
scribers’  request  for  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  containing  the  late.st  market 
and  cotton  reports.  The  service  is 
being  supplied  at  no  extra  cost  to 
the  subscribers. 

After  several  weeks  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  Mr.  Bevinger  reports  a  150 
percent  increase  in  circulation  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  in  the 
Sikeston  area.  The  pilot  of  the 
plane  no  longer  needs  markers  on 
the  farm  homes  who  receive  the 
newspaper  because  whole  families 
go  out  to  the  front  lawns. 


Dallas,  Texas 

A  Dallas  district  court  order 
that  had  dismissed  a  $125,000 
“anti-trust”  suit  filed  by  a  former 
Dallas  Times  -  Herald  distributor 
against  the  Times-Herald  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  was  upheld  July  2. 

The  Fifth  Court  of  Civil  Ap¬ 
peals  ruled  that  J.  S.  Erickson, 
the  former  distributor,  or  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor,  had  no  suit.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  W.  L.  Jack  Thornton  J 
had  ruled  similarly  last  year. 

The  suit  involved  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  discontinuance  of  selling 
newspapers  to  Mr.  Erickson.  For 
many  years  prior  to  March,  1953, 
he  had  been  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  serving  a  territory  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  Negro  sections 
of  Dallas.  As  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor,  Erickson  bought  papers 
wholesale  from  the  firm  and 
then  in  turn  sold  them  to  route 
carriers  under  contract  for  sale 
and  distribution  to  retail  cus¬ 
tomers. 


New  Contract  Offered 

In  March,  last  year,  the  news¬ 
paper  offered  Mr.  Erickson  a  new 
contract  to  serve  a  smaller  area, 
the  firm  advised  the  court.  Mr. 
Erickson  refused  to  sign  and 
later  brought  suit  after  the  news¬ 
paper  discontinued  to  sell  him  any 
papers  at  all. 

He  argued  that  the  newspaper 
“by  one  sudden  gesture”  had 
wiped  him  out  of  business.  The 
newspaper  argued  that  Erickson 
would  not  or  could  not  effec-  ^ 
tively  serve  the  larger  territory  un¬ 
der  the  old  contract. 

The  Erickson  suit  contended  that 
the  newspaper’s  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  violated  the  Texas  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  He  had  asked  actual 
damages  of  $100,000,  and  exem¬ 
plary  damages  of  $25,000. 

Associate  Justice  Towne  Young 
observed  in  an  opinion  for  the 
higher  court  in  the  case  that  it  had 
long  been  the  law  that  “a  manu¬ 
facturer  may  sell  or  refuse  to  sell 
to  any  person  at  his  pleasure.” 

The  appeals  court  said  that  the 
legal  firm  representing  the  news¬ 
paper,  Robertson,  Jackson,  Payne. 
Lancaster  and  Walker,  had 
summed  the  case  up  well.  Mulli- 
nax  and  Wells  represented  the 
distributor. 


Correspondents  Elect 

Washington 
Peter  Lisagnor,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  succeeded  Donald  J. 
Gonzales,  United  Press,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Department  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association.  Ray 
Cromley,  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
been  picked  for  vicepresident,  and 
James  E.  Roper,  Washington  Star, 
is  the  new  secretary-treasurer. 


Reporters  Criticized  r 

Malcolm  Cowley,  literary  histo¬ 
rian  and  critic,  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut’s  fifth 
annual  writers’  conference,  criti¬ 
cized  present-day  newspaper  re¬ 
porters.  He  said  today’s  report¬ 
ers  don’t  wear  out  enough  shoe 
leather,  don’t  make  enough  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  and  don’t  make 
enough  of  an  effort  to  get  all  the 
facts  for  a  story. 
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Lisle  Baker 
Operations 

Chicago 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal  and  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  newly- 
formed  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  at  an  organizational 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
here  July  14. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Baker  as  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Institute,  established 
to  develop  new  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  production  techniques  and 
training,  are  the  following: 

M.  J.  Frey,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  vicepresident;  Robert 
H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  secretary, 
and  Harry  Bradley,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post -Herald  and  News, 
treasurer. 

Extend  Training  Program 

The  board  authorized  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  and  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  pressmen’s  training 
program  through  the  conducting  of 
seminars  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Institute  will  also 
go  into  other  fields  of  training,  but 
the  exact  areas  are  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  directors  authorized  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  employ  a  training  direc¬ 
tor  and  also  named  a  committee  to 
survey  the  field  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  an  executive 
director  of  the  Institute. 

A  committee  of  the  board  was 
also  named  to  solicit  memberships 
in  the  Institute  among  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
basis  of  membership  dues  is  $5 
per  1,000  average  daily  circulation, 
counting  Sunday  as  another  day. 
The  basic  program  of  the  Institute 
will  be  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  training  and 
operations  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Johnson  for  Biggers 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Institute  will  consist  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  three  board  members 
yet  to  be  named.  Annual  meeting 
of  the  board  will  be  held  on  Friday 
of  ANPA  convention  week  in  New 
York  each  year. 

Newspapers  desiring  to  join  the 
Institute  can  facilitate  their  mem¬ 
bership  by  sending  their  dues 
checks  direct  to  Mr.  Bradley,  treas¬ 
urer,  at  Birmingham. 

Louis  Johnson,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  -  Constitution,  was  named 
to  replace  George  C.  Biggers  of  the 
Atlanta  Newspapers  on  the  board. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  named 
shove,  other  members  of  the  board 
are: 

Arthur  Weiss,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat;  Fred  W.  Schaub, 
Becatur  (Ill.)  Herald  Review; 
Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend 
find.)  Tribune;  John  R.  Reite- 
jjcyer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
Donald  P.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Gall-Chronicle;  Frank  McKinney, 
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Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times;  James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Harold  Grumhaus, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Arthur  Gormley,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  J.  D. 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Out¬ 
look;  William  Dyer,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News;  E.  S.  Duf- 
field,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
E.  C.  Davis,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise-Journal;  Charles  Buxton, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Paul  Bell, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
Mirror,  and  William  Baumrucker, 
Jr.,  B^ton  (Mass.)  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler.  ' 

ANG  Officers 
Ask  $l-Million 
Defense  Fund 

Predicting  that  1954-55  will  be 
“another  year  of  challenge,”  the 
officers  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  (CIO)  will  ask  the  guild 
convention  in  Los  Angeles  next 
month  to  authorize  a  $1,000,000 
defense  fund  and  stricter  control 
over  strikes.  The  convention  will 
be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler  Aug. 
2-6. 

“From  Portland,  Me.,  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  your  union  has  been 
challenged  during  the  past  year,” 
the  officers’  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  says.  “Emboldened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  friendly 
political  climate,  publishers  have 
attacked  your  union  to  try  to  take 
from  you  gains  in  money  and  con¬ 
ditions  won  through  hardships  over 
the  years. 

“Only  through  strength  will  we 
have  peace;  our  challenge  is  to 
work  out  a  program  of  such 
strength  that  peace  will  be  as¬ 
sured.” 

To  achieve  the  $1,000,000  de¬ 
fense  fund,  the  guild  officers  rec¬ 
ommend  a  two-point  program  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  fund  to 
$250,000  by  next  Spring  and  raise 
the  remainder  over  a  period  of 
years. 

3  Recommendations 

Specifically,  the  officers  recom¬ 
mend  that: 

1.  Three  defense  fund  assess¬ 
ments  be  levied  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  April  30, 
1955.  The  assessments,  which  are 
regulated  by  the  guild  constitution, 
would  range  from  50  cents  to  $3, 
depending  on  salary. 

2.  Beginning  next  Spring  (that 
is,  with  the  1955-56  fiscal  year), 
per  capita  payments  made  by  lo¬ 
cals  to  the  international  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.40  per  month  to 
$1.50  and  that  25  cents  of  each 
per  capita  be  allocated  to  the  de¬ 
fense  fund. 

The  guild  defense  fund,  which 
for  July  17,  1954 


'C-Day'  Holds 
Down  Accidents 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  second  “C-Day”  in  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Express  Crusade  for  Safety  on 
July  5  established  a  near  perfect 
record  as  only  one  traffic  accident 
was  reported  in  the  city  for  the 
entire  24-hour  period.  Only  one 
other  accident  was  reported  in  Erie 
County.  Last  year,  the  comparable 
day  witnessed  nine  accidents  in  the 
city  and  county. 

“C-Day,”  meaning  Crusade  for 
Safety  Day,  was  designated  by  the 
Courier-Express  for  a  concerted 
effort  by  area  residents  to  keep 
Western  New  York  free  from  traffic 
accidents. 


in  recent  years  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  about  $100,000,  now  re¬ 
ceives  10  cents  from  each  per 
capita. 

With  respect  to  strikes  the  of¬ 
ficers  recommend  that  the  inter¬ 
national  be  given  the  authority  to 
withhold  funds  from  strikes  it  con¬ 
siders  ill-advised. 

Dues  paying  membership  in  the 
guild,  after  passing  the  25,000 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  1952, 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  27,247 
as  of  May  1,  the  officers  report. 

*  *  * 

Ask  Reinstatement 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO)  informed  the  United  Press 
this  week  that  it  feels  Theodore  S. 
Polumbaum  should  be  reinstated 
as  a  member  of  U.P.’s  television 
script-writing  staff  and  reimbursed 
for  lost  pay.  • 

Mr.  Polumbaum  was  discharged 
by  the  U.P.  in  April,  1953  after 
publicly  denouncing  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee  and  refusing  to  testify  whether 
he  was  or  ever  had  been  a  Com¬ 
munist. 

Early  this  month  a  labor  arbi¬ 
trator  ruled  that  the  U.P.  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  dismissing  Mr.  Polumbaum 
because  his  conduct  before  the 
committee  ended  his  usefulness 
and  made  him  a  liability  to  the 
service. 

The  arbitrator’s  opinion  said  Mr. 
Polumbaum  took  a  determined 
stand  on  one  side  of  a  highly  con¬ 
troversial  question  and  “indicated 
that  the  news  he  writes  may  be 
slanted  by  his  strong  views.”  This, 
the  arbitrator  held,  gave  the  U.P. 
just  and  sufficient  cause  for  the  dis¬ 
missal.  He  added,  however,  that 
the  reasons  the  company  gave  the 
union  in  writing  at  the  time  of  the 
discharge  (that  Polumbaum  had 
intentionally  created  a  doubt  as  to 
his  honesty)  were  not  proved  at 
the  arbitration  hearing. 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  U.P. 
July  15,  Steve  Ripley,  guild  Wire 
Service  administrator,  said  the 
union  “feels  that  the  award  .  .  . 
calls  for  re-instatement”  and  asked 
for  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter. 
A  meeting  has  been  set  for  1 1  a.m. 
July  26. 


PNPA  Plans 

Bar-Press 

Investigation 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  announces 
it  will  appoint  five  men  to  serve 
with  five  members  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bar  Association  as  a  Joint 
Committee  for  the  study  of  “the 
whole  concept  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Fair  Trial.” 

The  10-man  committee  will 
make  its  study  on  the  premise  that 
“our  American  system  of  democ¬ 
racy  requires  that  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  to  fair  trial 
both  be  reconciled  and  achieved.” 

A  separate  committee  was  also 
authorized  to  study  the  need  of  a 
public  records  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  PNPA  action  was  authorized 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  meet¬ 
ing  July  10  at  the  .summer  home 
of  W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher,  Clear¬ 
field  Progress.  Mr.  Ulerich  and 
John  Biddle,  publisher,  Hunting¬ 
don  Daily  News,  served  as  co-hosts 
for  the  meeting,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  24  members  of  the  PNP.A 
board  and  their  guests.  The  session 
was  conducted  by  1.  Z.  Buckwalter, 
PNPA  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Lancaster  Newspapers.  Inc.; 
and  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  PNPA 
general  manager. 

The  PNPA  committee  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  support  of  an  anti-bait 
advertising  bill  to  be  introduced  at 
the  1955  session  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Legislature.  In  propos¬ 
ing  the  measure  to  stamp  out  all 
kinds  of  misleading  and  near- 
fraudulent  advertising,  PNPA  said 
it  will  seek  the  additional  support 
of  better  business  bureaus,  retail 
organizations  and  associations,  etc. 

The  committee  also  approved 
final  plans  for  the  30th  annual 
PNPA  convention,  scheduled  for 
Harrisburg,  Oct.  8-10. 

■ 

4  Red  Writers  Booted 

Washington 

Within  the  last  two  months,  four 
well-known  writers  have  been 
copy-read  out  of  the  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Writers,  it  has  been  learned. 
The  official  charge  was  “unethical 
conduct”;  many  others  have  felt 
the  sharp  crackdown  marks  the 
Red  new  look  at  Russian  journal¬ 
ism.  Banished  from  the  Soviet 
newsmen’s  guild  were  Stalin  prize¬ 
winner  N.  Virta,  A.  Surov,  A.  Vol¬ 
oshin.  and  T.  Galsanov.  Criticized 
for  showing  “a  tendency  toward 
‘deviationlsm,’  ”  were  Elya  Ehren- 
burg,  V.  Pomerantsev,  V.  Panova, 
and  M.  Zoshchenko. 

■ 

S.  F.  Wage  Plea 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Arbitration  of  an  interim  open¬ 
ing  on  newspaper  guild  wages  and 
hours  concluded  here  this  week. 
Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  chancellor.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  was  chairman 
of  the  five-man  hearing  board. 
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Youth  Court  Secrecy 
Under  Close  Scrutiny 


“We  have  erected  upon  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  public  ignorance  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  public  indifference  to  the 
whole  problem  of  youth  in  crime. 
It  is  not  that  people  are  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  that  youthful 


Judge  to  Tell 
Reporters  How 
To  Cover  Trial 


Washington 
The  Juvenile  Court  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  agreed  to  reexamine  youth 
court  secrecy  policies  to  see  if 
closed-door  methods  of  handling 
juveniles  are  justified. 

The  action  was  prompted  by  a 
discussion  with  J.  R.  Wiggins,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washinf’ton 
Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Lift  the  Veil 

Mr.  Wiggins  suggested  the  se¬ 
crecy  veil  should  be  lifted  because 
it  not  only  has  “shielded  young¬ 
sters  from  public  notice  of  their 
offense”  but  “shielded  them  from 
public  interest,  understanding,  com¬ 
passion  and  support.” 

On  the  motion  of  Joseph  A. 
Kaufmann,  committee  members 
unanimously  agreed  to  determine 
whether  there  should  be  an  arbi¬ 
trary  age  line  separating  the  han¬ 
dling  of  juvenile  and  adult  offend¬ 
ers,  whether  this  line  should  be 
changed  or  whether  it  should  stand 
as  Is. 

Individual  advisory  committee 
members  agreed  that  press  cover¬ 
age  of  youth  court  proceedings 
would  serve  as  an  important  stim¬ 
ulant  to  obtaining  community  sup¬ 
port  for  across-the-board  needs  of 
youth  here. 

Juvenile  Court  Judge  Edith  H. 
Cockrill  reiterated  her  stand  that 
she  would  welcome  suggestions 
from  Washington’s  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  on  how  press  coverage  could 
be  accomplished  while  protecting 
the  rights  of  children  who  come 
before  her  court. 

Mr.  Wiggins  questioned  whether 
lawyers,  judges,  social  workers  and 
newspaper  people  haven’t  accepted 
too  readily  the  argument  that  se¬ 
crecy  shelters  the  wayward  youth 
from  the  retribution  of  society  and 
thus  furthers  his  rehabilitation. 

Secrecy,  he  asserted,  not  only 
has  “swept  the  whole  problem  of 
youth  in  crime  under  the  com¬ 
munity  rug”  but  has  resulted  in 
lack  of  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  information  among  agencies  di¬ 
rectly  dealing  with  individual  cases. 

“We  have  compartmentalized 
our  handling  of  youth  in  crime 
to  the  utter  frustration  of  the 
earnest  and  hard-working  people 
upon  whom  we  have  saddled  these 
community  responsibilities,”  he 
said.  Mr.  Wiggins  declared: 

“We  have  deliberately  aban¬ 
doned  all  these  historic  safeguards 
of  justice  in  order  that  we  might 
better  solve  the  problems  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  abandonment  would  be 
justified,  if  we  had  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  youth  in  crime;  but  we  have 
not  solved  these  problems.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  unjust  or  insup¬ 
portable  to  say  that  juvenile  court 


secrecy  is  responsible  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular  increase  in  juvenile  crime; 
but  certainly  it  would  be  just  and 
fair  to  say  that  this  secrecy  has  not 
brought  about  any  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  juvenile  crime.  As 
this  committee  knows,  more  young 
people,  of  more  tender  years,  are 
committing  more  serious  crimes. 

I  think  secrecy  is  partly  to  blame. 

Lack  of  Knowledge 
“It  has  deprived  the  citizens  of 
this  community,  as  it  has  deprived 
those  of  other  communities,  of  that 
ready  knowledge  of  conditions  that 
is  the  forerunner  to  community  ac¬ 
tion.  This  prevailing  secrecy  has 
kept  from  those  who  deal  with  the 
problems  of  youth  in  crime  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  efforts  and  the  problems  of 
others  at  work  in  the  field.  One 
of  the  notable  disclosures  of  the 
crime  hearings  is  the  disclosure  of 
how  little  police  officials,  welfare 
officials  and  juvenile  court  officials 
know  of  the  work  of  each  other. 
The  secrecy  with  which  these  mat¬ 
ters  has  been  cloaked  is  so  impen¬ 
etrable  that  even  those  immediately 
responsible  are  ignorant  of  meas¬ 
ures  being  taken  elsewhere  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  individual  cases  and  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole.  To  be 
sure,  on  application,  and  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  individual  cases,  facts  are 
exchanged  among  these  officials. 
This  system  never  will  result  in  the 
full  and  continuous  possession  of 
the  facts  required  to  make  a  con¬ 
certed  attack  on  the  problem.  We 
have  compartmentalized  our  han¬ 
dling  of  youth  in  crime  to  the  point 
of  utter  frustration  of  the  earnest 
and  hard-working  people  upon 
whom  we  have  saddled  these  com¬ 
munity  responsibilities. 

More  Serious  Calamity 
“Secrecy  has  inflicted  another 
and  an  even  more  serious  calam¬ 
ity  upon  the  community.  It  has 
swept  this  whole  problem  of  youth 
in  crime  under  the  community  rug. 
The  city’s  notorious  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  and  attention  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  reflected  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  meet  it. 
The  case-load  of  the  social  workers 
attached  to  the  juvenile  court  is 
approximately  twice  that  of  social 
workers  throughout  the  nation. 
The  staff  available  for  psychiatric 
care  of  juveniles  is  only  half  that 
required  by  existing  cases  which 
often  must  wait  six  months  to  a 
year  for  treatment.  Similar  inade¬ 
quacies  exist  everywhere  in  the 
field.  Every  public  agency  and 
every  private  agency  dealing  with 
these  problems  lacks  money,  lacks 
staff,  lacks  buildings,  but  most  seri¬ 
ous  of  all,  lacks  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  support  without  which 
none  of  these  agencies  alone  can 
begin  to  solve  the  crisis  caused  by 
youth  in  crime. 


crime  is  widespread.  They  have 
seen  and  heard  many  reports,  ex¬ 
hortations,  sermons  and  appeals, 
many  statistics,  studies,  analyses 
and  criticisms.  These  do  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  want  of  full  access  to  the 
facts,  hour  by  hour  and  day  by 
day.  Figures  and  statistics  are  face¬ 
less,  nameless  anonymous  things. 
They  do  not  call  forth  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  comprehension  and 
the  compassion  of  the  people.  This 
can  be  summoned  up  only  by  let¬ 
ting  the  people  see  what  every  po¬ 
lice  officer  and  social  welfare  work¬ 
er  sees.  Then  they  will  know  what 
the  police  officers,  court  attendants 
and  welfare  workers  know.  And  if 
they  know  they  will  do  .something 
about  it. 

Why  the  Secrecy? 

“Why  not  let  them  see  the.se 
things?  Why  not  do  away  with  se¬ 
crecy  in  the  handling  of  juvenile 
crime?  What  is  the  basic  argument 
for  this  secrecy?  Basically,  it  is 
the  argument  that  secrecy  shelters 
the  wayward  youth  from  the  retri¬ 
bution  of  society  and  thus  furthers 
his  rehabilitation.  Is  this  a  wholly 
valid  argument?  Have  we  accepted 
it  too  readily  and  too  unquestion- 
ingly?  I  think  we  have.  All  of  us 
have — lawyers,  judges,  social  work¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  people.  For,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  argument  lies 
the  ugly  assumption  that  mankind 
generally  is  a  beast,  bent  on  de¬ 
riving  morbid  pleasure  from  the 
misfortunes  of  the  very  young,  and 
intent  on  exacting  a  frightful  adult 
vengeance  beyond  the  law  for  the 
wrongdoings  of  youth. 

“I  believe  that  if  citizens  are  in¬ 
formed  they  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  problems  of  youth 
and  the  difficulties  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion;  they  will  be  helpful,  not  ob¬ 
structive;  kind  and  not  cruel;  gen¬ 
erous  and  not  stingy;  enlightened 
and  not  benighted;  wise  and  not 
foolish. 

Shielded  Youngsters 

“By  the  secrecy  with  which  we 
have  surrounded  the  administration 
of  our  juvenile  courts  and  our  care 
of  youth  in  crime,  I  think  we  have 
shielded  youngsters  from  public 
notice  of  their  offense.  We  have 
also  shielded  them  from  public  in¬ 
terest,  understanding,  compassion 
and  support. 

“We  ought  to  reexamine  our 
policies,  thoughtfully  and  prayer¬ 
fully  and  we  ought  to  readjust  and 
revise  them  so  as  to  enroll  the 
whole  community  in  a  cause  that 
can  never  succeed  as  long  as  full 
knowledge  about  it  is  the  sole  con¬ 
cern  of  overworked  and  under¬ 
staffed  public  and  private  agencies 
upon  whom  we  have  loaded  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  our  youth  that 
cannot  be  discharged  without  the 
help  of  all  our  citizens.” 


Perce,  Que.  j 
Reporters  who  came  to  this  j 
tourist  town  to  cover  one  of  Can-  j 
ada’s  most  publicized  murder  ( 
trials  were  under  a  judge’s  stern  1 
warning  to  watch  their  writing 
carefully  or  risk  being  jailed. 

Judge  Gerald  LaCroix  indicated  j 
that  the  trial  of  prospector  Wilbert 
Coffin,  accused  in  the  death  oi 
three  Pennsylvania  hunters  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  will 
be  an  unusually  orderly  preced-i 
ing.  1 

Spectators,  including  newsmen,  ' 
will  be  required  to  wear  coats  and  , 
ties  regardless  of  the  temperature.  , 
The  jurist  indicated  he  would 
hold  a  sort  of  informal  journalism 
course  for  reporters  before  the 
trial  starts.  Judge  LaCroix  said 
he  would  give  newsmen  instruc-  ^ 
tions  on  how  to  cover  the  trial 
so  their  writing  would  not  pre¬ 
judice  the  case  of  the  defendant. 

“Anyone  who  does  not  respect 
these  instructions  will  be  held  in 
contempt  of  court,”  the  judge  said 
“His  trial  will  not  be  a  show." 

■ 

S-H  Papers  Printing 
McC  Roundup  Series 

Frederick  Woltman,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  reporter 
who  began  exposing  Communists 
in  1938,  and  copped  a  Pulitzei 
Prize  in  1947  for  exposing  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration,  July  12  saw  the 
first  of  his  five-part  series,  "The 
McCarthy  Balance  Sheet”  reach 
all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Mr.  Woltman  started  to  draw  up 
the  balance  sheet  on  Sen.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  three  months  ago  when  the 
Wisconsin  senator  began  monopo¬ 
lizing  headlines  throughout  the 
country. 

The  series  traces  Sen.  McCarthy 
from  the  time  he  bepn  his  investi¬ 
gations  on  communism  to  present 
day. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  series, 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  r^ 
printed  a  cartoon  from  the  Nen 
York  Daily  Worker,  depicting  Mr, 
Woltman  receiving  a  laurel  from 
the  Rankin  Committee  while  Mr. 
Woltman  stands  near  a  typewriter 
labeled  “lies,  labor  hating,  and  Red 
baiting.” 

The  Worker  termed  Mr.  Wolt¬ 
man  in  its  March  30,  1946  edi¬ 
torial,  “Freddie  the  Fink.” 

■  r 

WU  Rate  Unchanged 

Washington 
Press  messages  were  unaffected 
by  boosted  Western  Union  ratK 
averaging  11%,  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  July  15.  FCC  approved 
the  increase  on  a  showing  that 
earnings  were  dropping  below  5% 
return,  due  mainly  to  increased 
labor  costs. 
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Newspapers  Fail  to  Make 
School  News  Bright  Enough 


Michigan  Study  Shows  Lack 
Of  Significant  Information 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Newsp.^spers  hardly  rate  an 
“A”  for  their  handling  of  school 
news,  if  the  Michigan  Communi¬ 
cation  Study  is  any  criterion  of 
the  situation  generally. 

Conclusions  reached  in  the 
Michigan  study  reveal  that  school 
news  is  one  of  the  least  well  writ¬ 
ten  portions  of  the  newspapers 
(daily  and  weekly)  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  “significant  news”  is  a 
more  acute  problem. 

Need  Cooperation 

‘The  information  must  be  in¬ 
itiated  by  the  schools  in  a  large 
measure,”  says  David  J.  Luck, 
author  of  the  study,  “but  its  ef¬ 
fective  presentation  necessarily  de¬ 
pends  on  the  skill  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist.  Both,  then,  must  strive  to¬ 
gether  in  this  important  commu¬ 
nity  service.” 

The  basis  for  the  Michigan 
Communication  Study  is  to  try 
and  bring  about  better  communi¬ 
cation  between  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  the  press,  according  to 
Earl  A.  McIntyre,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Michigan 
State  College  and  overall  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Luck  offers  his  report  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year  of  measuring  school 
items  in  representative  papers 
throughout  the  state.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  follow: 

Quality  of  Content 

1.  A  few  papers  give  much 
more  space  to  the  schools  than 
the  average  paper. 

2.  The  correlation  of  the  school 
content  space  with  the  size  of  the 
paper  is  slight.  Other  factors  are 
dominant,  including  the  paper’s 
circulation  and  its  overall  degree 
of  interest  in  civic  affairs. 

3.  The  magnitude  of  differences 
indicates  that  efforts  should  be 
made  in  most  Michigan  communi¬ 
ties  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
school  news. 

Topical  Coverage 

1.  Most  of  the  newspaper  space 
related  to  the  schools  deals  with 
athletics  and  student  affairs.  The 
vital  problems  and  business  of  the 
schools  have  scant  treatment.  The 
least  space  is  given  to  telling  the 
public  how  the  children  are  edu¬ 
cated. 

2.  Relatively  few  papers  account 
for  most  of  the  space  on  the  more 
significant  subjects. 

3.  For  the  majority  of  topics, 
the  content  is  concentrated  in  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year, 
which  for  some  subjects  is  illog¬ 
ical. 

editor  (S  publisher 


“A  number  of  news  stories  on 
the  public  schools  were  found  to 
be  well  written.  Unfortunately  the 
great  majority  was  routine  and 
compared  unfavorably  with  the 
more  attractive  content  of  the 
papers.” 

After  describing  the  quantitive 
analysis  of  the  school  content  in 
a  cross-section  of  Michigan  daily 
and  weekly  new^apers,  Mr.  Luck 
comes  to  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  discussing  topics  in  the 
school  news. 

“The  mere  quantity  of  school 
information  in  the  papers  is  no 
indication  the  public  is  being  told 
adequately  about  significant  school 
problems  and  progress,”  he  as¬ 
serts.  “What  should  the  newspa¬ 
pers  cover  among  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  these  schools?  How  much 
space  should  they  give  to  each? 
No  one,  even  an  editor,  can  give 
positive  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Categories  of  Coverage 

Yet,  he  points  out,  the  data 
given  below  “speak  eloquently  on 
the  failure  of  some  vital  school 
problems  to  receive  sufficient 
treatment  in  the  Michigan  press.” 
Following  is  the  total  content  by 
classifications  in  daily  papers  for 
one  year: 


Tyt>*  of  Content 

Percent  of 
Total  Grand  Total 

Athletics 

32,386 

41.5% 

Student  Activities 

11.4S2 

14.7 

Miscellaneous 

S.750 

7.4 

General  illustrations 

5,660 

7.3 

Athletic  illustrations 

5,047 

6.5 

P.T.A. 

4,116 

5.3 

School  Board 

3,322 

4.3 

Student  Activity 
illustrations 

2,504 

3.2 

Social 

1,847 

2.4 

Finance 

1,775 

2.3 

Honor  Roll 

860 

1.1 

Conferences  and 
Institutes 

823 

1.1 

S,sfrty 

783 

1.0 

Curriculum 

529 

0.7 

.Adult  Education 

413 

0.5 

Editorial  Comment 

350 

0.4 

Transportation 

191 

0.2 

Teaching  methods 

51 

0.1 

School  operation 

7 

0.01 

Grand  total 

77,785 

100.0 

Overplay  Athletics 
“Some  contrasts  between  the 
dailies  and  weeklies  are  evident,” 
says  Mr.  Luck.  ‘The  difference  in 
percentage  of  space  given  to  ath¬ 
letics  is  the  most  arresting  aspect. 
Do  the  daily  papers  overplay 
school  athletics  in  comparison  to 
weeklies? 

“This  would  seem  to  be  wrong 
interpretation,”  he  continues. 
“Rather  it  seems  more  logical  to 
infer  that  the  weeklies  devote  more 
space  to  other  school  topics  than 
do  the  dailies.  Illustrations  also 
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receive  a  considerably  higher  pro¬ 
portion  (about  50  per  cent  great¬ 
er)  in  the  dailies.  In  general, 
however,  the  ranking  of  these  types 
of  content  is  very  similar  for  the 
dailies  and  weeklies.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  Michigan 
study  that  “athletics”  and  “stu¬ 
dent  activities”  comprise  most  of 
the  space  given  to  school  news. 
Together  the  two  categories  rep¬ 
resent  66  to  56  per  cent  of  the 
news  and  pictorial  space  in  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Add  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  “social”  and  “miscel¬ 
laneous”  and  the  total  is  between 
88  and  78  per  cent  of  the  school 
content. 

Neglect  Real  Business 

It  is  the  relatively  neglected 
subjects  that  constitute  the  real 
business  of  public  education,  as¬ 
serts  Mr.  Luck,  who  notes,  also, 
that  “school  safety,”  for  example, 
gets  relatively  little  attention. 

“School  problems  comprise 
some  of  the  weightiest  in  many 
towns  and  such  topics  are  of  keen 
interest  both  to  parents  and  to 
property  owners,”  he  points  out. 
“Yet  the  study  indicates  very  lit¬ 
tle  editorial  comment  about 
schools  —  especially  among  daily 
papers  with  specialized  editorial 
staffs.” 

Coming  to  the  quality  of  school 
news,  Mr.  Luck  has  this  to  say: 

“The  reading  of  hundreds  of 
Michigan  papers  during  the  study 
in  search  of  well-written  school 
news  has  been  a  rather  dreary 
task.  Most  of  the  stories  evidently 
would  be  of  real  interest  only  to 
a  reader  who  was  personally  in¬ 
volved,  but  this  should  not  be 
over-criticized.  Justifiable  criti¬ 
cisms  of  these  articles  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  tend  to:  (1)  be 
written  in  a  routine  style;  (2) 
lack  attractive  headlines;  (3)  are 
given  poor  position.” 

Dullness  Prevails 

Dullness  comes  about  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  stories  are 
mere  “announcements”  of  some¬ 
thing  that  has  happened,  or  will 
happen.  “Most  of  these  subjects 
must  have  held  something  that 
could  have  lifted  it  from  the 
dreary  routine  with  a  little 
thought,”  he  suggests.  “There  are 
many  potential  stories  of  interest 
in  the  schools,  but  someone  fails 
to  dig  them  out  or  to  write  them 
well.” 

Turning  to  some  examples  of 
good  handling  of  school  news, 
Mr.  Luck  notes  that  front  page 
space  on  schools  was  a  rarity  ex¬ 
cept  in  smalltown  papers.  In  con¬ 
trast,  he  mentioned  how  one  su¬ 
burban  Detroit  weekly  informed 
its  readers  about  a  forthcoming 
school  election  with  five  front¬ 
page  articles,  each  carrying  a 


Conn,  Theater  Lifts 
Ban  on  Critic 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  New  Parsons  Theater  epi¬ 
sode  has  finally  reached  a  pleasant 
conclusion. 

The  downtown  legitimate  play¬ 
house,  reopening  under  new  man¬ 
agement  in  September,  will  have 
T.  H.  Parker,  drama  critic  for  the 
Hartford  Courant,  in  the  audience 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  old  manage¬ 
ment  had  barred  the  critic,  object¬ 
ing  to  his  criticism  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  staged  there. 

Barring  of  Mr.  Parker  created 
a  furore  which  resulted  in  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  1953  State  Legisljiture 
of  a  law  prohibiting  barring  of 
drama  critics  from  theaters. 


streamer  headline  across  the  page. 
Another  paper,  a  daily,  ran  a 
front-page  series,  stressing  in  bold 
type  “Election  Facts”  on  the  is¬ 
sues  and  voting  procedures. 

Routine  Handling 

“Study  of  the  extent  to  which 
school  stories  got  front-page  dis¬ 
play  showed  a  wide  variation,” 
he  stated.  “Over  a  two-month  pe¬ 
riod,  the  weeklies  varied  from  two 
to  25  front-page  items,  which 
were  largely  athletic  items.  Two 
of  the  dailies  in  that  period  had 
excellent  series  of  front-page  ar¬ 
ticles.  One  covered  a  new  school 
in  three  editions,  while  another 
treated  school  business  in  eight 
editions.  By  and  large,  however, 
most  front-page  school  stories 
were  routine  items  or  school  ath¬ 
letics.” 

Concentration  on  “being  inter¬ 
esting”  seems  to  be  the  main 
challenge  to  newspapers,  if  the 
public  is  to  be  informed  on  the 
schools,  according  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  study. 

“One  of  the  most  vital  factors 
in  impressing  the  quality  of  school 
contest,”  says  Mr.  Luck,  “is  an 
active  cooperation  between  the  two 
principal  parties,  of  the  school  of¬ 
ficials,  to  provide  the  facts  on  the 
schools,  and  of  the  editor,  to  try 
seriously  to  find  space  for  Mhool 
news  and  to  have  it  well  written. 

Offers  Suggestions 

He  offered  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  for  good  handling  of 
school  news: 

1.  Devotion  of  a  front-page  box 
every  year  to  list  the  personnel  of 
the  public  schools. 

2.  Running  biographies  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  school  teachers. 

3.  Articles  prepared  by  the 
school  superintendent  on  impor¬ 
tant  school  problems. 

4.  The  paper’s  taking  pictures 
of  school  events,  facilities  and 
teaching  methods. 

5.  Informative  quotations  from 
the  school  superintendent  that  per¬ 
sonalize  school  items  and  give  the 
paper  the  full  facts. 
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Hearst  Starts 
3  New  Presses 
In  Pittsburgh 


ager  Andrew  Mervick,  the  presses  MrS.  McClure  JoixiS 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
began  operation  July  12  of  three 
new  full-color  process  presses 
hailed  as  the  most  efficient  and 
most  versatile  in  the  United  States. 

The  Goss  Headliner  equipment, 
which  will  step  up  the  production 
rate  to  150,000  32-page  papers  per 
hour,  is  housed  in  a  newly-com¬ 
pleted,  modern  annex  designed  to 
permit  future  expansion  of  the 
Hearst  outlet  here. 

In  moving  ahead  with  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  (total  cost  has  not  been  dis¬ 


will  be  able  to  print  16  four-color 
pages  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  in  the  world  that  can 
run  color  on  front,  back  and  in¬ 
side  pages  at  the  same  time. 

All  of  this  will  give  make-up 
men  a  much  greater  latitude  in 
assembling  three  and  four  section 
papers.  The  presses  will  also  print 
tabloid-size  sections  in  color  as 
part  of  regular  editions. 

40,000  Per  Hour 
The  three  color  presses  will  each 
operate  at  an  average  rate  of  40,- 
000  papers  per  hour.  In  addition, 
a  new  high-speed,  black-and-white 
press,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000, 
has  been  installed. 

That  will  make  the  hourly  out¬ 
put  of  papers  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  greater  than  that  of  the 


Yakima  Newspapers 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Betty  (“Brainy”)  Brainerd  Mc¬ 
Clure,  one  of  the  nation's  best- 
known  newspaper  women,  has 
joined  the  staffs 
of  the  Yakima 
Morning  Herald 
and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic. 

Publisher  Ted 
Robertson,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  her  ap¬ 
pointment,  said 
she  will  direct  all 
phases  of  the  two 
dailies’  coverage 
of  women’s  news 
in  the  south  cen-  McClure 

tral  part  of  Washington  state 


7,000  Persons 
Compete  in 
Homes  Contest 


six  old  presses.  Eventually  each  Yakima  dailies. 


of  the  new  presses,  aided  by  three 
automatic  folders,  will  be  cap¬ 
able  of  80-page  papers.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  was  4  pages. 

The  new  presses  have  maximum 
protection  against  stoppages  result¬ 
ing  from  paper  breakage.  They 
are  equipped  with  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  which  keeps  the  newsprint 
taut  during  operation.  They  also 
have  automatic  “paster”  equipment 
which  permits  paper  rolls  to  be 
changed  while  the  presses  are  in 
action,  at  a  speed  of  36,000  papers 
per  hour. 

Besides  the  presses,  the  annex 
contains  stereotype  operations, 
mailing  room  facilities,  a  loading 
dock,  some  circulation  department 
offices,  storage  space  and  employes 
rest  wash  rooms. 

Among  the  new  paper  handling 
and  loading  facilities  are  automatic 
conveyors  which  carry  papers  from 
the  presses  to  mailing  room,  con- 
closed),  the  Sun-Telegraph  man-  veyors  which  push  papers  into  an 
agement  gave  flight  to  rumors  that  automatic  tying  machine,  convey- 
me  publication  might  disappear  ors  to  the  truck  platforms  and  six 
from  the  Pittsburgh  scene.  telescopic  loaders. 

At  ceremonies  which  sent  the  All  other  newspaper  functions 


As  a  newspaper  reporter,  editor  jq  paper, 


Indianapolis,  Ini 

Approximately  7,000  persop 
competed  for  $2,500  in  prizes  a 
the  Better  Homes  Contest  .spot- 
sored  by  the  Indianapolis  Star  anc 
Indianapolis  News. 

It  was  staged  in  cooperation  witi 
the  Indianapolis  Real  Estate  Board 
and  Marion  County  Residentai 
Builders  Inc. 

In  four  weekly  contests,  entrats 
selected  a  classified  advertisemea 
from  the  “Home  for  Sale”  sectkr 
of  the  Star  or  the  News  and  told 
in  50-words  or  less,  why  thn 
would  like  to  own  that  home.  TK 
was  clipped  to  the  ad  and  maihi 


Harry  Hammond,  retiring  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  pressroom  (left)  and 
John  J.  Kane,  Alleghany  County 
Commissioner  and  president  of 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen,  Union  No.  9,  AFL, 
push  buttons  to  start  new  presses. 


presses  into  action.  Publisher  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Becker  said:  “Our  tre¬ 
mendous  investment  in  the  new 
building  and  new  presses  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  our  confidence  in  the  city’s 
renaissance  and  the  growth  of  the 
Sun-Telegraph.” 

The  Sun-Telegraph,  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Pittsburgh  to  print  daily 
spot  single  color  advertisements, 
now  becomes  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  country  in  the  field 
of  color  printing. 

Its  new  four-color  equipment 
will  print  virtually  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  colors — all  of  the  basic 
colors  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
pastel  shades. 

Color  Position 

For  the  first  time,  it  will  give 
advertisers  the  advantage  of  “color 
position.”  It  will  make  possible 
the  printing  of  a  color  ad  on  al¬ 
most  any  page  of  the  paper.  This 


will  remain  in  the  old  building 
until  the  management  decides  to 
build  additional  floors  onto  the 
three-story  annex,  as  is  tentatively 
planned.  The  old  building  was 
erected  in  1914  for  predecessors  of 
the  Sun-Telegraph,  which  came 
into  existence  in  1927  out  of  a 
series  of  mergers. 

The  new  annex  is  of  marble, 
granite  and  brick  construction.  It 
fronts  on  Grant  Street,  a  major 
downtown  thoroughfare,  and  fea¬ 
tures  large  “picture”  windows  for 
viewers.  Inside  it  also  has  an  ob¬ 
servation  deck  for  visitors. 


and  columnist,  radio  personality 
and  public  relations  practitioner, 
Mrs.  McClure  has  established  an 
enviable  record  as  a  career  woman. 
Originator  of  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  “We  Women,”  Mrs.  McClure 
found  herself  writing  for  the  read¬ 
ers  of  more  than  400  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  papers. 

Some  of  her  firsts  include  that 
of  being  first  woman  editor  of  a 
newspaper  syndicate.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers;  of  being  the  first 
woman  to  conduct  her  own  inter¬ 
view-type  radio  show  (1923),  and 
of  being  passenger  No.  1  on  the 
initial  east-to-west  flight  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  airliner,  piloted  by  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  on  July  7,  1929. 
Mrs.  McClure  also  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  getting  the  only  interview 
given  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover 
while  she  was  First  Lady. 

Mrs.  McClure  started  her  career 
as  a  society  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News  and  is  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record.  More  recently  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Journal-American 
and  has  contributed  poetry  to  its 
“March  of  Events”  page. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
noted  newsman  Erastus  Brainerd, 
who  during  his  career  served  the 
Philadelphia  Press-Times  (now  the 
Bulletin),  New  York  World,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call. 

Her  late  husband  was  H.  H. 
(Harry)  McClure  of  McClure’s 
Syndicate,  McClure's  Magazine, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers. 


Although  the  contest  was  limilti 
to  Indianapolis  and  Marion  Cou* 
and  the  eight  surrounding  countk 
in  Central  Indiana,  the  respons 
was  outstanding. 

Each  week  1 4  prizes  were  givtt 
A  $100  first  place  prize;  $50  sec 
ond;  $25  third;  $10  fourth;  au 
ten  $5  prizes.  If  the  $100  weekl; 
winner  placed  an  ad  of  any  kind  it 
the  Star  and  the  News  during  tk 
week  he  won.  he  received  a  $10) 
bonus.  The  $1,000  grand  pria 
winner  was  selected  from  the  foe 
weekly  winners. 

The  contest  was  directed  by  the 
Promotion  Department  staff  of  the 
Star  and  the  News. 

All  the  entries  were  turned  ovr 
to  the  Star  and  the  News  research 
department,  where  a  booklet  b 
being  prepared  to  be  distributed 
to  real  estate  dealers  and  builden. 

Based  on  what  the  individuals 
wrote  in  their  contest  entries,  tbe 
booklet  will  show  which  type  ai 
were  best  read;  from  what  areas 
the  entries  came;  what  areas  the 
entrants  would  like  to  move  to 
what  is  wanted  in  a  home  in  the 
way  of  construction,  decoration 
heating,  location  and  price  range. 

It  also  will  show  real  estah 
dealers  and  builders  how  many  o 
their  ads  were  selected  as  a  basi 
for  contest  entries  which  will  giv 
them  and  indication  of  how  wel 
their  ads  were  read. 
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Dedication  of  the  new  plant,  ■ 

highlighted  by  a  dedication  issue,  Villaacr  Is  21 
is  scheduled  for  early  August. 


Micro  Filming  Ends 

Corvallis,  Ore. 
Work  of  microfilming  all  files  of 
the  Gazette  -  Times,  started  18 


will  mean  that  color  fashion  ads  months  ago,  has  been  completed, 
can  go  on  the  women  s  page,  color  films  were  made  in  coopera- 
food  ads  on  the  food  page  and  so  fign  with  the  University  of  Oregon 

library  and  contain  complete  rec- 
According  to  Production  Man-  ords  60  years  back. 


The  Villager,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  covering  the  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  and  Washington  Square  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  is  mark¬ 
ing  its  21st  year.  The  Greenwich 
Village  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  civic  organizations  have  has  promised  his  full  cooperation 
had  the  files  for  the  last  21  years  and  the  supplement  will  carry  spe 
microfilmed.  The  films  were  for-  cial  articles  by  both  French  an 
mally  presented  to  New  York  Canadian  writers  and  newspaper 
University,  men. 


Canadian  Supplement 

Montreal,  ()uc 
A.  L.  Meglin,  a  director  of  thr 
France  daily  Le  Monde  declared 
in  an  interview  in  Montreal  thi: 
his  paper  has  decided  to  have  » 
supplement  entirely  devoted  *> 
Canada.  The  supplement  of  eightP 
pages  will  be  issued  in  September 
and  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
different  aspects  of  Canada,  its 
economy  and  culture  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  France.  Canada’s 
ambassador  to  France,  Jean  Desj' 
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threat  of  seat  for  red  china  in  U.N.  INTRIGUES  CARTOONISTS 


CALMINS  THE  STORMY  WATERS 

Roche,  Buffalo  (X'.  Y.)  Courier-Exprest 


S  Anti-Red  Revolt  Saved 
t  Editors  from  Death 
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The  anti-Communist  revolution 
in  Guatemala  saved  opposition  ed¬ 
itors  from  a  wholesale  massacre 
and  ended  one  of  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary  censorships  in  history,  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Inter-.American  Press 
Association  said  this  week. 

The  report  was  forwarded  to 
headquarters  of  the  lAPA  from 
Guatemala  by  Jules  Dubois,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  press  group’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press.  Mr. 
Dubois  is  chief  Latin  -  American 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
(III.)  Tribune. 

F.ditors  Mamed 

He  reported  that  opposition  edi¬ 
tors  were  warned  to  print  reports 
favorable  to  the  government  or 
face  wholesale  massacre.  One  anti- 
Communist  publisher  was  actually 
machine-gunned  to  death;  others, 
including  Mr.  Dubois  himself  and 
other  foreign  correspondents,  were 
jailed  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 
Text  of  the  report  follows: 
“Guatemala's  press  has  just 
emerged  from  its  most  crucial  pe¬ 
riod  since  President  Juan  Jose 
Arevalo  closed  all  independent 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  for 
three  weeks  exactly  five  years  ago 
July  19. 

“The  sudden  resignation  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Arbenz  June  27  saved  editors 
from  a  wholesale  massacre  threat- 
tned  by  his  subordinates  Colonel 
Rogelk)  Cruz  Wer,  national  police 
chief,  and  Major  Jaime  Rosenberg, 
wurity  police  chief.  Both  are 
uow  in  Mexico  in  exile. 

“Newspapermen  and  correspond- 
,  ents  were  frequently  arrested  dur- 
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ing  the  final  days  of  the  Arbenz  re¬ 
gime.  One  of  the  most  arbitrary 
censorships  in  history  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  Communist  Party  mem¬ 
bers  who  operated  the  press  and 
propaganda  office  of  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

“Editors  were  forced  to  accept 
rewrites  of  their  headlines  and 
news  stories  by  those  censors.  Re¬ 
fusal  meant  the  newspapers  would 
not  circulate.  Besides  interminable 
delays  required  by  submission  of 
page  proofs  to  the  censors  at  their 
office  in  the  presidential  palace,  ed¬ 
itors  were  forced  to  deliver  the 
first  two  copies  of  their  press  run 
for  approval  prior  to  circulation. 

“On  June  27  Cruz  Wer  and 
Rosenberg  summoned  all  independ¬ 
ent  editors  for  instructions.  Only 
Ramon  Blanco,  manager  of  El  hn- 
parcial  and  secretary  of  the  lAPA, 
and  Pedro  Julio  Garcia,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Prensa  Libre,  attended. 
They  were  ordered  to  intensify  a 
campaign  against  Colonel  Carlos 
Castillo  Armas.  Failure  to  do  .so, 
they  were  warned,  would  mean 
they  would  be  the  first  to  be  killed 
when  his  (Castillo’s)  forces  en¬ 
tered  the  capital. 

Machinegunned 

“Hugo  Marmol,  of  Antigua,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  semi¬ 
monthly  Antigua  Monumental,  was 
machine-gunned  to  death  as  soon 
as  arrested  June  12.  The  police 
chief  and  deputy  police  chief  of 
Antigua  confessed  this  when  they 
were  arrested  after  the  fall  of  Ar¬ 
benz.  Marmot’s  body  was  recov¬ 
ered  near  a  highway,  buried  in  a 
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ditch,  eight  miles  from  Antigua. 

“Other  anti-Communist  editors 
were  arrested  and  subjected  to 
mental  torture  in  prison.  Among 
them  were  Jose  A.  Miranda,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Mundo 
Libre,  jailed  June  11;  Juan  Alberto 
Rosales,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
weekly  Accion  Social  Cristiana, 
jailed  June  12,  and  Efrain  Castillo, 
correspondent  in  Quezaltenango  for 
La  Hora. 

“Several  newsmen  took  asylum 
in  the  Salvadorean  Embassy  when 
they  learned  they  were  sought  by 
the  police.  These  included  Jose 
Alfredo  Palmieri,  manager  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  El  Espectador;  Rafael 
Escobar  Arguello,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Diario  de  Quezaltenango; 
Hernan  Hurtado  Aguilar,  editor 
the  same  paper,  and  Alvaro  Con¬ 
treras  Velez,  Associated  Press 
stringer  and  columnist  of  Prensa 
Libre. 

“Correspondents  were  arrseted 
at  various  times.  Thomas  Gerber, 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler, 
and  Patrick  Catling,  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  were  apprehend¬ 
ed  June  18  by  order  of  Communist 
labor  leader  Victor  Manuel  Gutier¬ 
rez  because  they  were  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  Catling  was  detained  again 
June  23  with  Fred  Sparks,  of 
NEA.  when  they  attempted  to  visit 
Francis  Baker,  Harvard  University 
student,  at  a  boarding  house.  They 
were  released  after  brief  detention. 

“Jules  Dubois,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  arrested  the  night  of 
June  25  after  he  telephoned  a 
story  on  victories  by  the  Castillo 
forces.  He  was  questioned  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  released 
thanks  to  intervention  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy;  but  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  country  immediately. 
This  was  impossible  due  to  the  lack 
of  safe  travel  facilities.  He  was 


re-arrested  June  27  for  failing  to 
leave  and  was  threatened  by  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  his  deputy,  Gustavo  Vil- 
lagran.  He  was  released  after  a 
30  -  minute  debate  alone  with 
Rosenberg  to  await  “conditions  of 
safer  travel.’’  The  fact  that  the 
American  Embassy  was  apprised 
of  the  June  27  arrest  is  believed  to 
have  saved  him  from  torture. 

“The  Asociacion  de  Periodistas 
de  Guatemala  Board  of  Directors 
expelled  from  membership  Au- 
gusto  Enrique  Noriega  for  acting 
in  the  censorship  office  under  Ar¬ 
benz.  The  by-laws  provide  for 
such  expulsion.” 

*  *  * 

When  a  military  escort  a  few 
days  ago  picked  up  Mario  Rivas 
Montes,  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Guatemala  City,  he  had  no 
idea  of  why. 

The  Arbenz  regime  then  was 
still  in  power  and  summary,  unex* 
plained  arrests  were  not  uncom- ' 
mon.  So  Montes  could  learn  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  soldiers  who  came 
for  him.  They  told  him  only  that 
he  was  wanted  at  the  censors’. 

There  he  was  accused  of  treason 
for  working  for  gringos  cheering 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  support,  two  cables  from 
U.P.’s  New  York  headquarters 
were  shown  him.  They  had  been 
held  several  hours.  They  read: 
ANYTHING  TO  REPORTS  AR¬ 
BENZ  RESIGNED?  BRAVO  and 
NEED  ARBENZ  RESIGNA¬ 
TION.  FINE. 

Montes  had  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  officials  that  these  were  no 
more  than  legitimate  news  queries. 
His  questioners  were  slow  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  final  Bravo  in  the 
first  stood  for  Jorge  Bravo,  U.P. 
night  Latin  American  editor,  and 
that  the  word  Fine  meant  Gesford 
Fine,  Latin  American  editor. 
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G.  M.  Ads  Return  to 
Wall  St.  Journal 

Advertising  schedules  cancelled  article  to  the  effect  that:  “The 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  June  drawing  of  the  1955  model  was 
because  of  a  story  detailing  1955  prepared  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
automobile  designs  will  be  re-  nal  directly  from  a  blueprint  sup- 
sumed  by  the  General  Motors  Cor-  plied  by  a  responsible  industry 
poration  next  week.  source;  it  assertedly  came  from 

General  Motors  had  been  spend-  General  Motors’  own  drafting 
ing  about  $250,000  a  year  in  the  boards” — it  is  clear  that  the  sketch 
newspaper  through  a  half-dozen  of  the  Chevrolet  was  prepared  from 
advertising  agencies.  The  WSJ  was  a  blueprint  which  was  owned  by 
on  all  the  GM  schedules  from  new  us,  w'as  protected  by  a  common 
cars,  to  air-conditioning,  Frigi-  law  copyright  and  was  a  confiden- 
daire  and  diesels.  The  schedules  tial  document  released  by  us,  only 
will  begin  to  reappear  late  in  the  to  those  in  a  confidential  relation- 
week.  ship  with  us. 

This  news  was  presaged  by  an  Newspapermen  generally,  and 
exchange  of  letters  between  Bern-  certainly  every  newspaperman  in 
ard  Kilgore,  president  of  the  WSJ,  the  Detroit  area,  know  that  auto- 
and  Harlow  H.  Curtice,  president  mobile  manufacturers  guard  the 
of  GM,  which  was  published  in  trade  secrets  and  information  re- 
the  paper  Monday,  July  12.  garding  future  models  very  care- 

Mr.  Curtice  outlined  the  GM  fully  until  new  model  announce- 
position  with  respect  to  the  May  ment  time.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
28  article  on  new  models  which  ever,  to  release  such  information 
started  the  controversy.  He  re-  long  in  advance  of  new  model  an- 
emphasized  the  GM  claim  to  a  le-  nouncements,  for  the  development 
gal  property  right  in  its  new  car  and  production  of  the  new  models, 
designs  and  said  “even  if  your  rep-  To  protect  itself  against  disclosure, 
resentatives  were  not  conscious  of  the  manufacturer  exercises  a  right 
the  principle  of  law  involved,  it  granted  to  it  by  law  with  respect 
should  be  readily  understood  by  to  property  which  it  owns  and 
them,  upon  explanation,  since  it  is  which  it  does  not  wish  to  release 
the  same  principle  which  preserves  for  public  information,  by  impos- 
to  news  publications  and  services  ing  upon  the  recipient  of  the  prop- 
their  property  rights  in  articles  not  erty,  a  trust  or  confidential  rela- 
otherwise  protected  by  a  statutory  tionship.  As  a  result,  a  drawing 
copyright.”  of  a  1955  model  Chevrolet  could 

Mr.  Curtice  said  there  was  a  only  become  available  through  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  intent  in  breach  of  that  trust  or  confidential 
the  course  GM  took — “discontinu-  relationship, 
ance  of  op  private  business  rela-  Furthermore,  anyone  obtaining 
tionship  with  you  rather  than  “re-  pos,session  of  such  a  drawing,  even 
dress  ^  through  legal  ption  pd  jf  jjQt  actively  contribute  to 

said  It  was  never  their  intention  breach  of  the  relationship,  still 
to  interfere  with  your  publiption  has  no  right  to  use  or  reproduce 
of  news  or  your  editorial  policies.’  jt^  particularly  if  he  has  knowledge 
In  reply,  Mr.  Kilgore  said  the  as  to  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
legal  issue  had  not  been  presented  document  or  if  he  is  presumed  to 
originally  when  the  .story  was  pre-  have  knowledge,  from  the  general 
pared  and  it  would  have  “merited  practice  in  the  industry,  of  the  con- 
careful  pnsideration”  by  the  edi-  fidential  nature  of  the  document, 
tors  if  It  had  been  raised.  He  As  to  the  knowledge  and  informa- 
noted  that  WSJ  attorneys  were  not  tJon  of  your  representative  with 
as  positive  in  their  opinions  on  the  respect  to  the  drawing  and  its  con- 
matter  of  common  law  copyright  fidential  nature,  the  article  itself 
as  the  GM  attorneys  “yet  the  is-  is  quite  revealing, 
sue  you  raise  is  impptant;  it  is  im-  Even  if  your  representatives 
portant  ^  you  and  it  is  important  were  not  conscious  of  the  principle 
m  us.  The  WSJ  has  no  desire  to  of  law  involved,  it  should  be  read- 
injmc  p  transgress  property  rights  ily  understood  by  them,  upon  ex- 
and  will  not  intentionally  do  so.”  planation,  since  it  is  the  same  prin- 

Mr.  Kilgore  concluded  that  he  ciple  of  law  which  preserves  to 
was  pleased  that  we  have  reached  news  publications  and  services  their 
an  understanding  on  the  differences  property  rights  in  articles  not 
PMP  between  the  WSJ  and  otherwise  protected  by  a  statutory 
u  copyright. 

The  exchange  of  letters  follows:  i  have  discussed  in  detail  with 

Dear  Mr.  Kilgore:  you  the  effect  of  the  publication 

In  accordance  with  our  discus-  of  the  sketch  of  a  purported  1955 
sions  I  am  outlining  our  position  model  Chevrolet  on  our  business 
with  respect  to  the  article  published  generally  and  the  sale  of  current 
in  the  May  28  issue  of  the  Wall  model  cars  in  particular.  For  us 
Street  Journal.  it  has  been  a  very  serious  matter. 

Accepting  at  face  value,  the  In  considering  the  infringement 
statement  beneath  the  sketch  of  of  our  rights  and  its  effects,  two 
the  Chevrolet  appearing  in  that  courses  of  action  were  available  to 
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been  normal  distribution  of  newj 
Tubelsss  Tiles  releases  by  General  Motors  public 

j  r  __  relations  offices  directly  to  the 

orarrea  Dy  raper  ^all  street  Joumal,  and  to  find 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  that  your  company’s  officials  are , 
The  use  of  tubeless  automobile  once  again  making  themselves 
tires  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  available  to  our  reporters  in  pur- 
as  a  conservation  effort  during  suit  of  information  for  news  ar- 
World  War  II  was  recalled  by  an  tides. 

announcement  of  the  Packard  Mo-  We  particularly  appreciate  youi 
tor  Car  Co.  that  tubeless  tires  have  statement,  matching  this  action, 
become  standard  equipment  on  all  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does 
its  models.  away  with  most  of  the  differences 

In  November,  1942,  the  News  between  us.  The  editors  of  the 
announced  that  one  of  its  cars  had  Wall  Street  Joumal,  as  must  the 
recorded  100  satisfactory  miles  editors  of  any  honest  and  success- 
with  a  normal  auto  tire  from  which  ful  newspaper,  reserve  to  them- 
the  tube  had  been  removed.  The  selves  the  judgment  as  to  what 
experiment  was  broadened  and  news  shall  appear  in  the  columns  j 
more  than  8,000  miles  were  record-  of  the  paper.  So  long  as  that  is 
ed  with  News  vehicles  using  de-  understood  then  I  think  other  dif- 
tubed  tires.  ferences  that  may  arise  can  be  ad- 

—  justed  amicably  and  without  in- 
us,  namely,  redress  through  legal  jury  to  normal  relations, 
action  or  discontinuance  of  our  As  you  know  from  our  discus- 
private  business  relations  with  you.  sion,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  will 
We  elected  to  pursue  the  latter  on  most  certainly  continue  its  ener- 
the  basis  of  a  normal  business  de-  getic  coverage  of  automotive  news, 
cision,  and  we  treated  it  as  such,  including  stories  on  new  models, 
releasing  a  statement  only  because  And,  as  in  reporting  on  other  in- 
of  publicity  which  did  not  deal  dustries,  we  will  not  be  confined 
with  the  only  issue  involved,  as  to  “authorized”  intelligence  put  out 
we  understand  it,  and  because  of  by  the  companies  concerned, 
questions  presented  to  us  by  a  news  The  Journal’s  article  of  May  21 
service  on  behalf  of  its  members,  disclosed  a  wide  range  of  unan- 
That  statement  properly  and  fairly  nounced  information  about  1955 
interpreted  is  a  summary  of  the  models  of  General  Motors  and 
position  outlined  above.  other  manufacturers.  Your  letter 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  ably  presses  one  specific  point 
that  where  the  exercise  of  our  legal  about  this  story:  That  we  pub- 
rights  under  similar  circumstances  fished,  along  with  sketches  of  other 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  course  to  companies’  cars,  a  GM  sketch  of 
take,  we  will  pursue  our  legal  rem-  the  1955  Chevrolet  and  this  trans- 
edy.  gressed  the  legal  rights  of  General 

The  misunderstanding  as  to  our  Motors, 
action  has  developed  solely  from  Before  the  story  and  pictures 
a  misinterpretation  as  to  our  in-  were  printed,  a  reporter  from  the 
tent  which  cannot  be  supported  if  Wall  Street  Joumal  met  with  a 
all  of  the  facts  are  considered.  It  member  of  your  public  relations  * 
was  never  our  intention  to  interfere  department.  At  that  time,  the  legal 
in  any  way  with  your  publication  issue  was  not  raised  and  perhaps 
of  news  or  your  editorial  policies,  it  is  unfortunate  that  neither  of  the 
and  I  am  surprised  that  anyone  men  was  familiar  with  it.  Had  it 
would  seriously  think  otherwise.  1  been  raised,  I  am  sure  that  the 
might  point  out,  by  way  of  ex-  editors  of  the  Wall  Street  Joumal 
planation,  not  justification,  that  would  have  decided  that  it  merited 
where  such  a  purpose  is  sought  to  careful  consideration, 
be  accomplished  by  a  coercive  Now  that  it  has  been  presented, 
practice,  you  will  generally  find  the  attorneys  we  have  consulted 
that  a  legal  remedy  is  not  avail-  are  not  as  positive  in  their  opin- 
able.  ions  on  the  matter  of  common 

I  regret  the  misunderstanding  law  copyright  in  these  circum- 
that  has  developed,  and  trust  that  stances  as  yours  are.  Yet  the  is- 
our  position  is  now  clear  to  you.  sue  you  raise  is  important;  it  is  im- 
Very  truly  yours,  portant  to  you  and  it  is  important 
Harlow  H.  Ci^tice,  to  us.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 

Dear  Mr.  Curtice:  desire  to  injure  or  transgress 

I  appreciate  your  letter  setting  property  rights  and  will  not  intern 
forth  in  detail  your  position  with  tionally  do  so.  You  have  done  the 
respect  to  the  new  model  auto  industry  a  service  m  defining  your 
story.  I,  too,  regret  that  a  mis-  position  on  this  matter  so  clearly, 
understanding  has  developed  and  reasonable  definition  of  pro^ 
from  your  letter  I  think  misunder-  flV  rights  will  interfere  with  t 
standing  was  unnecessary.  independence  of  editorial  and  news 

You  say  the  following:  judgment  which  we  consider  the 

“It  was  never  our  intention  to  essence  of  this  newspaper, 
interfere  in  any  way  with  your  I  pleased  that  we  na 

publication  of  news  or  your  edi-  reached  an  understanding  on  t 
forial  policies,  and  I  am  surprised  differences  that  existed 
that  anyone  would  seriously  think  *1’®  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Ge  - 
otherwise.”  Motors  Corporation. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  note  Sincerely, 

for  the  past  three  weeks  there  has  Bernard  Kilgore. 
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Extension  of  Crop 
Ad  Plans  Advocated 


San  Francisco 

Crop  advertising  records  of 
nearly  two  decades  were  pulled  for¬ 
ward  for  inspection  this  week  by 
W.  I.  Kuhrt,  chief  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  in 
proof  of  his  contention  that  such 
advertising  could  profitably  be  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  nation. 

Mr.  Kuhrt’s  advocacy  is  on  be¬ 
half  of  crop  advertising  by  ipar- 
keting  orders,  which  began  in 
California  during  the  late  1930’s. 
This  type  of  crop-moving  advertis¬ 
ing  has  developed  in  the  Far  West 
alongside  of  cooperative  industry 
campaigns. 

Together,  the  two  types  of  cam¬ 
paigns  now  provide  a  total  annual 
advertising  expenditure  of  more 
than  $15,000,000.  That  sum  is 
probably  low. 

Incorporated  in  these  are  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  that  sell  the 
Northwest’s  timber,  Hawaii’s  pine¬ 
apple  crop,  the  citrus  of  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  the  North¬ 
west’s  apples,  Idaho’s  potatoes  and 
many  other  products  of  ranch, 
range  and  forest. 

An  Annual  Affair 

Crop  advertising  for  the  Far 
West’s  vast  and  productive  acre¬ 
ages  has  become  routine,  year 
after  year.  The  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  and  food  promotion 
teamwork  is  now  newly-heralded 
in  the  midwest  as  the  result  of  dra¬ 
matic  dairy  product  promotions  by 
Madison,  Wis.  newspapers  and 
other  dailies.  (E&P  May  15-June 
19.) 

Mr.  Kuhrt’s  specialities  are  the 
promotions  developed  through 
marketing  orders  issued  by  the 
California  State  director  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  These  are  financed  by  grow¬ 
er  assessments  according  to  con¬ 
tainer  or  weight.  There  are  now  30 
California  products  which  operate 
under  market  agreements,  and  of 
these  21  have  agreements  contain¬ 
ing  advertising  clauses. 

Extension  of  this  California  pat¬ 
tern  into  a  national  program  could 
•supply  a  major  boost  to  quite  a 
few  commodities,  Mr.  Kuhrt  feels. 
In  less  than  20  years  California 
“has  gone  from  zero  marketing 
orders  to  30  now  in  effect,”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Two  or  three  newcomers  are 
Wng  added  yearly.  Each  takes 
time  to  develop,  and  I’m  thankful 
that  all  have  not  come  in  at  once,” 
he  explained. 

Both  Milk  and  Wine 

The  longest,  continuously-oper¬ 
ated  program  under  the  agricultur¬ 
al  act  is  for  wine,  authorized  in 
1938.  Cling  peaches  provide  a  bell 

editor 


weather  among  the  group.  Oldest 
of  all  but  operating  under  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Milk  Control  Act  which 
Mr.  Kuhrt  helped  draw  in  the 
mid-1930’s  is  the  California  Dairy 
Industry  Advisory  Board. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among 
members  of  the  Marketing  Board 
that  consistent  advertising  thus 
conducted  under  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  has  been  beneficial  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Kuhrt  reports.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  have  come  where  advertis¬ 
ing  has  started  with  too  small  a 
budget  and  has  been  dropped  af¬ 
ter  a  year’s  operation. 

■“But  results  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  as 
a  whole,  unless  too  little  money 
has  been  available,”  he  empha¬ 
sized. 

Marketing  orders  containing  ad¬ 
vertising  provisions  are  now  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  processed  lemons,  canning 
pears  lima  beans,  olives,  cling 
peaches,  raisins,  potatoes,  turkeys, 
figs,  bedding  plants,  and  prunes,  a 
State  supplied  list  showed. 

Some  of  these  have  only  begun 
to  advertise  or  are  presently  using 
promotion  methods  only.  Others 
have  $1,000,000  advertising  bud¬ 
gets.  In  between  are  groups  that 
team  up  with  other  groups  or  a 
producer  with  whose  product  theirs 
is  naturally  linked. 


'54  Lemon  Board 
Ad  Budget  Doubled 

Los  Angeles 

Second  largest  lemon  crop  in 
history  has  brought  a  doubling  of 
1954  Summer  advertising  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  frozen  lemonade. 

Every  week  during  July  the 
Lemon  Products  Advisory  Board 
is  placing  1000-line  advertisements 
(via  McCann-Erickson)  in  185 
newspapers  in  120  cities  with  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1(X),000  or  over. 

Four-color  comic  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  in  the  Metro 
group.  Puck,  and  selected  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  for  a  total  of 
85. 

This  campaign  supplements  ori¬ 
ginally-scheduled  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  magazine  and  TV  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  organizations  operating 
without  California  marketing 
agreements  are  in  addition.  They 
include  such  giants  as  Sunkist 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Pineapple 
Growers  Association. 

Sunkist  Growers  last  year  mar¬ 
keted  46.000.000  boxes  of  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona  citrus  fruit.  Its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  is  estimated  at 
$4,000,000.  Presently  under  way 
is  a  national  drive  to  promote  the 
Summer  use  of  lemons. 

The  Pineapple  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation  comprises  the  nine  great 
Hawaiian  pineapple  growers.  Its 
$  1 ,000,000-plus  yearly  advertising 


budget  promotes  the  Hawaiian 
product  and  is  aside  from  the  brand 
advertising  of  the  individual  pro¬ 
cessors  in  the  group. 

50%  From  Gruop 

Half  of  the  Far  West’s  food  ad¬ 
vertising  is  placed  by  cooperative 
crop  groups  of  one  kind  or  another. 
That’s  aside  from  some  overlap¬ 
ping  from  food  into  housing  on 
the  part  of  the  cooperative  list.  An 
example  is  the  Pacific  Northwest’s 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association, 
which  spent  $128,886  in  newspa¬ 
pers  alone  last  year. 

Washington  organizations  include 
the  Washington  State  Apple  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission,  with  a 
$750,000  budget;  Washington  State 
Fruit  Commission,  budgeted  at 
$200,000,  and  the  Washington 
Dairy  Products  Commission,  which 
spent  $67,529  in  newspapers. 

The  Idaho  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion’s  promotion  of  onions  and  po¬ 
tatoes  totalled  $128,886  in  newspa¬ 
pers  last  year.  There’s  an  Oregon 
Potato  Commission  as  well  as  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Kern  County  and  Delta 
potato  groups. 

The  Wine  Advisory  Board,  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  California  Marketing 
Act,  recently  received  a  three-year 
extension  of  its  continuing  program 
as  the  result  of  a  vote  by  the  grow¬ 
ers.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
marketing  act’s  provision  for  elec¬ 
tions  at  regular  intervals  to  set  the 
base  for  the  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation  and  to  decide  if  advertising 
shall  continue.  A  majority  vote 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Chrysler's  Views  of  Papers  Seen  in  Number  on  Schedule 
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“A  good  idea  of  what  we 
think  of  newspaper  advertising 
might  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  when  one  of  our  au¬ 
tomotive  divisions  announces 
a  new  model  we  use  approxi¬ 
mately  3,500  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  65 
million  penetrating  into  the 
3,000  counties  in  the  U.  S.  that 
are  serviced  by  Chrysler  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  10,000  dealers.” 

That’s  the  way  Abram  van- 
derZee,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales,  explains  the  way 
Chrysler  Corporation  feels 
about  newspaper  advertising. 

Born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
in  1893,  Abram  attended  school 
in  Jersey  City,  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y.,  and  New  York  City. 
His  first  job  was  with  the  West 
Shore  Railroad,  a  division  of 
the  New  York  Central.  He 
“railroaded”  for  six  years  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Chevrolet  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.’s  sales  department  in 
New  York  City. 

From  1917  to  1919  Abram 


served  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
overseas  and  then  rejoined 


Abram  vanderZee 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Chewy  in  charge  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Later  he  was  made  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of-  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for 
Chewy,  which  position  he  held 


in  New  York  and  Detroit  be¬ 
fore  being  made  manager  of 
Chewy’s  Cincinnati  zone. 

In  1924  Abram  joined  the 
Durant  Motor  Co.  as  zone 
sales  manager  in  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  later  becoming  regional 
sales  manager  for  the  entire 
Atlantic  Coast  region. 

By  1927  he  had  joined  up 
with  Chrysler  to  do  special 
field  work,  subsequently  serv¬ 
ing  as  regional  manager  in 
Cincinnati  and  later  as  region¬ 
al  manager  in  New  York. 
When  Chrysler  formed  its  Ply¬ 
mouth  Division  in  1929,  Abram 
was  made  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  A  year  later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.  in  charge  of  all  sales 
— including  Plymouth,  Dodge, 
DeSoto  and  Chrysler  passenger 
cars  and  Dodge  trucks.  He  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  in  1946. 

Today,  Abram  calls  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms,  Mich.,  home. — 
R.  B.  McL 
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Worldng-Gal 
Market  Eyed 
By  Bureau 

Working  women — including  some 
10.000.000  housewives  with  jobs 
outside  the  home — constitute  “one 
of  the  most  lucrative,  yet  one  of  the 
most  neglected"  markets  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  declared  this  week.  The 
organization  disclosed  that  it  is 
currently  engaged  in  “an  intensive 
campaign"  to  help  advertisers  cap¬ 
italize  on  “vast  newly-apparent  op¬ 
portunities"  in  this  market,  “which 
represents  the  purchasing  power  of 
some  35.000.000  to  45,000,000 
Americans." 

After  six  months  of  research 
and  consultation  with  prominent 
advertising  executives,  the  Bureau 
finds  “startling."  it  declared,  “the 
almost  complete  lack  of  attention 
being  given  by  many  big  advertis¬ 
ers  to  a  striking  and  almost  revo¬ 
lutionary  change  in  American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life.”  In  their 
sales  activity,  in  their  copy  ap¬ 
proach.  and  particularly  in  their 
media  strategy,  said  the  Bureau, 
“few  advertisers  have  attempted 
any  direct  efforts  to  cultivate  this 
market.  Yet  it  represents  a  dispos¬ 
able  income  of  about  53  billion 
dollars,  when  the  families  of  work¬ 
ing  housewives  are  included." 

“The  response  to  our  effort  thus 
far."  the  Bureau  said,  “indicates 
that  advertisers  will  be  quick  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  situa¬ 
tion." 

Some  30  percent  of  all  adult 
women  in  the  U.  S..  the  newspaper 
organization  pointed  out,  work  at 
occupations  outside  the  home. 
“The  great  majority  of  these  wom¬ 
en  hold  full-time  jobs  in  business 
and  industry,"  the  Bureau  said. 
“And  they  are  divided  almost 
equally  between  housewives  on  the 
one  hand,  and  widowed,  divorced, 
separated  and  unmarried  women 
on  the  other." 

Noting  that  numerous  factors 
combine  to  make  the  working 
women  market  “well  worth  culti¬ 
vating."  the  Bureau  observed  that 
75  percent  of  the  housewives 
among  them  are  in  the  20  to  44 
age  group.  Moreover,  “in  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  family  income  scale 
well  over  one-quarter  of  the  house¬ 
wives  have  outside  jobs  in  addition 
to  their  household  duties.” 

The  Bureau  sees  as  “highly  sig¬ 
nificant”  the  fact  —  determined  by 
surveys — that  working  housewives 
perform  as  much  work  around  the 
house  as  do  full-time  housewives. 

These  women,  it  was  added,  are 
prime  prospects  for  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  bought  by  the  family  purchas¬ 
ing  agent.  “In  addition,  since 
working  wives  spend  even  more 
time  on  personal  care  than  do  full¬ 
time  housewives,  they,  together 
with  the  other  working  women, 
represent  a  premium  market  for 


many  other  mass  -  distributed 
goods.” 

“Probably  the  most  overlooked 
of  all  factors,”  the  Bureau  empha¬ 
sized,  “is  the  variation  in  the  work¬ 
ing  women’s  population  from  city 
to  city  and  region  to  region. 

“In  some  cities,  for  example,  the 
ratio  of  working  housewives  to  the 
total  housewife  population  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  national 
average.  In  others,  however,  the 
ratio  ranges  all  the  way  from  76 
percent  above  the  average  to  less 
than  half  the  national  figure. 

“These  differences  are  all-impor¬ 
tant  to  the  advertiser  in  determin¬ 
ing — market  by  market — both  the 
copy  approaches,  the  media,  and 
the  amount  of  promotional  pres- 
sqre  needed  to  reach  and  sell  the 
working  women.” 


Crop  Ads 

continued  from  page  15 


rules  WAB’s  $950,000  advertising 
program  for  this  year  included  the 
use  ot  296  newspapers  in  178  cities 
in  the  annual  Spring  drive  recently 
conclcded. 

$1,120,000  for  Peaches 

The  Cling  Peach  Advisory 
Board’s  yearly  advertising  budget 
of  $1,120,000  includes  $370,000 
earmarked  for  newspapers.  Other 
budgets  include  the  California 
Prune  Apricot  Growers  As.socia- 
tion,  $500,000;  California  Dairy 
Industry  Advisory  Board,  $150,000 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers 
Assn.,  $100,000,  and  the  Raisin 
Advisory  Board,  $400,000. 

Among  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  two  types  akso  are 
found  California  Lima  Bean  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  $100,000;  Western  Beet 
Sugar  Producers,  Inc.,  which  Iasi 
year  spent  $29,778  in  newspapers; 
and  Calavo  Growers  of  Calif.,  with 
$79,295  last  year  in  newspapers. 

There  are  major  advertisers,  like 
California  Walnut  Growers  Assn., 
with  a  $700,000  budget,  and  little 
fellows  that  presently  rely  chiefly 
on  minor  promotions.  There’s  even 
a  Strawberry  Council. 

The  continued  development  ol 
cooperative  activity  in  itself  is 
proof  of  the  merit  of  crop  adver¬ 
tising,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kuhrt. 
Alert  competitors  watch,  weigh, 
and  then  follow  the  example  of 
the  marketing-agreement  leaders 
who  stabilize  and  expand  markets 
and  promote  distribution  with  ads. 
■ 

Ad  Series  Pays  Oil 
For  Episcopal  Church 

Newspaper  advertising  can  pay 
off  for  religion  in  a  big  way,  the 
new  issue  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchnews  reports  in  its  July  11 
issue. 

Almost  800  written  inquiries  for 
more  information  about  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  were  received  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  series  of  12 
large  display  ads  appearing  in 
five  Sunday  papers  across  Iowa. 


Daily  Licks  Sat 
Non-Ad  Bugaboo 

Longview,  Wash. 

Six-day  dailies  can  overcome  the 
Saturday  non-advertising  bugaboo, 
reports  J.  M.  McClelland,  Sr.,  pub- 
ILsher,  Longview  Daily  News.  He 
admits  Saturday  editions  of  the 
News  have  been  by-passed  some¬ 
what  traditionally,  particularly  in 
midsummer  vacation  times. 

A  local  furniture  merchant 
proved  his  skepticism  of  this  tra¬ 
dition  by  placing  a  page  ad  on  a 
recent  Saturday.  He  offered  rock 
bottom  bargains  when  some  50 
percent  of  the  community’s  8,000 
workers  were  out  on  a  strike  then 
a  week  old. 

Come  Monday,  a  crowd  waited 
for  the  store  to  open. 


S-C-W  Oilers  Papers 
Holiday  Greeting  Mats 

Two  holiday  greetings  advertis¬ 
ing  mat  services,  published  by 
Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead  of 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  are 
ready  for  immediate  distribution  to 
newspapers  starting  to  plan  their 
pre-Christmas  and  pre-New  Year’s 
editions. 

Stamps-Conhaim  publishes  two 
separate  editions  so  that  newspa¬ 
pers  may  increase  their  opportun¬ 
ities  of  selling  this  profitable  lin¬ 
age  during  the  holiday  season. 
The  complete  ads  in  the  services 
are  planned  for  companion  sales, 
one  as  a  Christmas  and  one  as  a 
New  Year’s  Greeting.s,  making  it 
possible,  very  often,  to  sell  two 
ads  on  one  call. 

*  *  « 

The  need  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  special  collections  of 
advertising  illustrations  to  tie  up 
with  rodeos,  pioneer  celebrations, 
fairs,  anniversary  events,  and  pro¬ 
motions  built  around  “Old  Fash¬ 
ioned"  motifs,  has  prompted 
Stamps-Conhaim-Whitehead  to  as¬ 
semble  a  large  library  of  advertis¬ 
ing  illustrations  for  these  events. 

This  library,  either  complete  or 
separated  into  sections  covering 
each  of  the  above  listed  events  has 
been  prepared  to  assist  newspapers 
in  the  development  of  local,  dra¬ 
matic  promotions. 

■ 

ONPA  Schedules  Five 
Ad-Stoif  Meetings 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Five  district  meetings  are  being 
held  throughout  the  state  under 
auspices  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  as  training 
sessions  for  advertising  staffs  of 
new.:papers  in  the  regions. 

The  program  for  the  one-day 
sessions  are  built  around  the 
“Newspaper  Advertising”  theme. 
The  first  two  meetings,  July  17  and 
18,  will  be  held  in  Corvallis  and 
Roseburg,  respectively.  Other  meet¬ 
ings  include  July  24,  Forest  Grove; 
July  25,  Oregon  City;  August  21, 
La  Grande. 
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Ill.  Consumer  | 
Brand  Study  | 
Available  ] 

Springfield,  Hi.  i 

The  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  j 
Markets  9th  Annual  Illinois  Con-  j 
sumer  Analysis  is  now  available. 

The  study  embraces  23  Illinois  \ 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  geo¬ 
graphically  .so  located  that  the 
combined  averages  of  the  brand 
acceptances  will  give  many  compa¬ 
nies  an  accurate  picture  of  their 
brand  standing  on  a  state-wide 
basis. 

The  analysis  covers  the  city  > 
zones  of  the  23  participating  mar¬ 
kets  ranging  in  population  from 
9900  to  over  131,000.  To  get  suf¬ 
ficient  sampling  of  the  832,113 
persons  in  the  area  covered,  the 
samples  varied  from  2.25  percent 
to  5.3  percent.  This  area  did  not 
include  Cook  County  or  Chicago. 

The  1954  studies  cover  over  SO 
product  classifications,  and  gives 
detailed  information  for  each  of 
the  23  markets  individually  as  well 
as  an  overall  summary. 

It  gives  the  distribution  of  most 
food  products  in  independent  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  chain  grocery 
stores  as  well  as  important  data  on 
place  of  purchase  and  day  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  grocery  products. 

All  data  was  secured  by  personal 
interviews  with  Illinois  hoasewives 
by  trained  interviewers  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wall. 
Research  Supervisor  of  Illinois  Dai¬ 
ly  Newspaper  Markets. 

Copies  of  the  1954  Consumer 
Analysis  are  available  and  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  605  East 
Capitol  Avenue,  Springfield,  111. 

■ 

Winners  of  N.  Y.  Post 
Linage  Contest  Posted 

Results  of  the  New  York  Post's 
“Guess  Our  Gains”  contest,  held 
among  the  personnel  of  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  have  just  been 
announced  by  Harry  Rosen,  the 
Post’s  advertising  director. 

Twenty-three  prizes,  totaling 
$600  have  been  awarded  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  profession 
whose  estimate  of  the  total  daily 
advertising  linage  gain  of  the  Post 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1954  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1953  came  closest  to  the  actual  fig¬ 
ure — 512,037  lines — published  by 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

The  contest  began  last  May 
when  the  Post  mailed  out  letters 
detailing  the  rules  and  including  a 
self-addressed  postcard,  with  space 
for  the  contestant’s  estimate,  to  be 
returned  to  the  Post. 

Winner  of  the  $250  first  prize  is 
Howard  B.  Rasmussen  of  the  Geyer 
Advertising,  Inc.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rasmussen’s  estimate  was 
512,004  lines,  just  33  lines  short 
of  the  Post’s  six-month  total  daily 
advertising  linage  gain. 
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Advertiser  •Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 

Agencies  Pool  Facilities, 
Offer  Broader  Services 


Resolution  Calls  for  ood  Editorial 

In  Dailies  Hits 
100  Mil.  Lines 


Wallace-Lindeman,  Inc.,  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  The  Hopkins 
Agency  of  Detroit  have  entered 
into  a  working  association  where- 


Rocky  Mountain  area,  will  amount 
to  approximately  $2,000,000  year¬ 
ly. 

Mr.  Kostka  is  head  of  the  firm 


by  the  specialized  advertising  and  of  William  Kostka  and  Associates 


Use  of  Paid  Ads 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
A  resolution  urging  the  use  of 
paid  ads  in  the  personal  columns 
of  local  newspapers  to  erKourage 
attendance  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tions  and  reunions  was  adopted 
here  by  the  membership  of  the 
Eighth  Armored  Division  Associa¬ 
tion  holding  its  fifth  annual  re¬ 
union  at  the  Hotel  Carter. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by 


public  relations  experience  of  the  which  will  continue  as  an  in^-  Allen  Terhune  of  Fremont,  Ohio, 


two  organizations  will  be  pooled 
for  broader  service  to  clients. 

The  Joint  announcement  by  Oli¬ 
ver  A.  Wallace  and  N.  W.  Hopkins, 
heads  of  the  two  agencies,  said  that 
each  will  retain  its  own  identity, 
while  placing  at  the  other’s  dis¬ 
posal  such  facilities  as  may  be 
helpful  from  time  to  time. 

In  effect,  each  agency  will  act 
as  the  other’s  branch  office  in  its 
local  territory,  assisting  with  any 
of  the  other’s  assignments  for 
which  it  is  specialy  equipped  by 
reason  either  of  location  or  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  immediate  effect,  Mr,  Wal¬ 
lace  said,  will  be  to  broaden  his 
company’s  facilities  for  service  in 
the  field  of  automotive  public  rela- 
tioas.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  in 
that  work  continuously  since  1926. 
He  was  with  Campbell-Ewald  for 
16  years,  handling  publicity  and 
public  relations  on  Buick,  Fisher 
Body,  Chevrolet,  and  other  auto¬ 
motive  accounts,  and  was  with 
Continental  Motors  Corp.,  for 
seven  years  prior  to  resigning  in 
1949  to  enter  his  own  agency.  As¬ 
sociated  with  him  is  his  son  James 
H.,  whose  background  is  several 
years  of  public  relations  and  ex¬ 
hibit  and  display  work  with  Fisher 
Body  Corp.  and  the  H.  B.  Stubbs 
Co.,  of  E^troit. 

The  association  gives  the  De¬ 
troit  agency  the  benefit  of  its  asso¬ 
ciate’s  especially  diversified  experi¬ 
ence  in  home  furnishings,  store 
equipment,  mobile  home  appliance, 
industrial  finishing,  banking,  job¬ 
ber-distribution  and  retail  store 
fields. 

Rippey,  Henderson,  Kostka 
Agency  Formed  in  Denver 
One  of  the  largest  advertising 
agencies  between  Chicago  and 
the  west  coast  was  created  in 
Denver  under  the  name  of  Rip¬ 
pey,  Henderson,  Kostka  and  Com¬ 
pany,  a  partnership. 

Simultaneously  the  two  agen¬ 
cies  of  Arthur  G.  Rippey  and 
Company  and  Kostka-Bakewell 
and  Fox,  Inc.,  were  dissolved  with 
personnel  of  the  two  organizations 
entering  the  partnership  headed 
by  three  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area’s  most  prominent  advertising 
executives,  Arthur  G.  Rippey, 
Clair  G.  Henderson  and  William 
Kostka. 

Gross  billing  for  the  new 
agency,  directing  advertising  for 
many  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 


pendent  separate  firm  handling 
public  relations.  The  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  is  a  member  of  Public 
Relations  Management  Corp.  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  and 
offices  in  principal  cities. 

Mr.  Kostka  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Chicago  where  he 
became  bureau  chief  for  INS. 
During  the  war  years  he  was 
managing  editor  for  Look  maga¬ 
zine. 

He  gave  up  a  job  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  U.  S. 
Brewers  Foundation  to  try  his 
luck  in  Denver.  He  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness  when  he  was  given  the 
Adolph  Coors  Company  account. 

Calkins  &  Holden  Advances 
Boniello  and  Collins 

Two  major  promotions  were 
made  by  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc., 
New  York,  July  15  when  Miss 
Ann  Boniello  became  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  plans  board, 
and  Miss  Helen  Collins  (Mrs.  A. 
R.  Morelli)  became  office  manag¬ 
er  in  New  York. 

J.  Sherwood  Smith  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  J. 
B.  van  Urk  is  chairman  of  the 
plans  board. 

Miss  Boniello’s  previous  title 
was  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Omaha  Agency  Loses  Bid; 
Will  Pick  New  Agency 

When  the  Buchanan-Thomas 
Advertising  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
learned  that  Pullman  Co.  was  go¬ 
ing  to  pull  its  $750,000  account 
out  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  the 
first  of  next  year,  it  made  a  bid  for 
the  account. 

Because  Pullman  wants  a  Chica¬ 
go  agency,  B-T  lost  out,  but  snap¬ 
ped  back  with  a  suggestion  on  how 
it  would  go  about  selecting  an 
agency  for  the  account.  So  Pull¬ 
man  appointed  B-T  to  screen  other 
agency  bids.  Screening  wiW  be 
completed  sometime  this  month. 

Clarey  Joins  Compton 

North  (Red)  Clarey  has 
joined  Compton  Advertising,  Iik. 
as  account  executive  on  the  local 
Chevrolet  Dealers  Association  ac¬ 
count.  Mr.  Clarey  formerly 
worked  on  the  Buick  account  at 
the  Kudner  Agency. 


came  about  during  a  discussion  of 
means  to  get  a  greater  turnout  of 
veteran  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Library  Binding  Issue 
Nets  22,700  Ad  Lines 

Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Jacksonville  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier,  oldest  daily  in  Illinois,  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  edition  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dedication  of 
Jacksonville  as  a  world  library¬ 
binding  center  and  added  22,700 
lines  of  advertising  to  its  pages. 

William  A.  Fay,  president  of 
the  Journal-Courier  Co.,  said: 

“We  planned  on  adding  an  ex¬ 
tra  eight-page  section  to  our  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  but  two  or  three  days 
before  the  issue  were  forced  to 
increase  it  to  two  extra  sections — 
one  or  10  pages  and  one  of  eight. 
More  than  nine  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  came  tumbling  in  over  the 
transom,  very  little  of  it  local.” 

Robert  Fay,  business  manager, 
said  that  prior  to  the  civic  cele¬ 
bration  of  Jacksonville  as  the  li¬ 
brary-binding  center,  book  pub¬ 
lishers  were  asked  if  they  wanted 
to  participate.  They  did  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  and  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Rand  McNally  &  Co., 
Doubleday  Co.,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  etc.,  as  well  as  sup¬ 
pliers  to  the  binderies,  bought 
space. 

Material  was  still  being  gather¬ 
ed  for  the  issue  on  June  17,  the 
day  Governor  Strantton  proclaim¬ 
ed  library-binding  day,  and  the 
issue  was  published  Sunday,  three 
days  later.  Two  thousand  copies 
were  rushed  to  Minneapolis  to 
supply  those  attending  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  conven¬ 
tion. 

Editorial  content  included  many 
stories  by  state  librarians  tracing 
the  history  and  importance  of  the 
public  library,  and  histories  of 
the  three  binderies  that  make  up 
the  Hertzberg-New  Method,  Inc., 
model  plant. 


Joins  Ridgway 

E.  A.  W.  Schulenburg.  long  re¬ 
cognized  as  dean  of  media  direct¬ 
ors  in  the  St.  Louis  area  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  in  advertising  cir¬ 
cles,  has  joined  Ridgway  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conrpany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  He  will  su¬ 
pervise  media  and  research. 


Chicago 

The  latest  study  of  food  edito¬ 
rial  linage  in  newspapers  made  by 
the  research  department  of  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Company  re¬ 
veals  that  daily  newspapers  publish 
the  surprising  total  of  well  over 
100,000,000  lines  annually. 

Tabulation  Confined 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
editorial  support,  the  tabulation 
was  confined  to  the  more  in^r- 
tant  product  classes.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  total  food  editorial  space 
devoted  to  each  is  as  follows: 
Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry,  30;  Bak¬ 
ing  Products,  15.7;  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts,  7.0;  Cereals,  1.2;  Beverages, 
1.2;  Soup,  1.0;  Miscellaneous, 
43.9. 

Eggs,  macaroni,  soft  drinks, 
vegetables,  desserts,  etc.,  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  miscellaneous  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  survey  further  revealed  that 
54.4  per  cent  of  all  food  edito¬ 
rial  material  appeared  on  Thurs¬ 
days;  Friday  followed  with  22 
per  cent;  Monday  through  Wed¬ 
nesday  averaged  from  6  to  7  per 
cent  each,  and  Saturday  a  little 
over  3  per  cent.  Sunday  figures 
were  not  included. 

Increased  Support 
Newspapers,  by  publishing  20 
per  cent  of  the  week’s  recipes  and 
meal  planning  ideas  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  are 
providing  increased  editorial  sup¬ 
port  for  manufacturers  who  select 
the  early  part  of  the  week  to  ad¬ 
vertise  grocery  products. 

At  present,  about  26.2  per  cent 
of  general  grocery  advertising  is 
scheduled  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  with  the  trend  increas¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  according  to 
S-F-W  figures. 

■ 

Qark  Named  Seagram 
Advertising  Manager 

Elouglas  S.  Clark  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  advertising 
manager  for  Seagram  -  Distillers 
Corporation,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  George  E. 
Mosley,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
Seagram. 

Mr.  Clark  previously  held  the 
position  of  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  the  company.  Before 
joining  Seagram’s  in  1942,  he  was 
affiliated  with  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.  and  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 


Blackburn  Dies 

James  W.  Blackburn,  44,  a  vice- 
president  and  copy  group  head  for 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  died  this  week  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  eight  weeks. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — PR  ROUNDUP 

PR  Man  Takes  Long  Look 
At  Hometown  Newspaper 


Traditionally  the  newspaper  has 
occupied  a  preferred  position  in 
the  community;  it  has  never  been 
“just  another  business  enterprise.” 

And,  since  I  have  never  been  a 
newspaper  man,  I  may  well  be  far 
off  in  my  approach  to  the  public 
relations  problems  of  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

How  do  we  go  about  this  job 
of  maintaining  good  relations  in 
our  hometown  community?  Since 
the  problem  involves  relations, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
who  has  what  kind  of  relations 
with  whom  and  then  see  if  we  have 
the  right  policy  governing  the 
"how"  of  these  relationships.  Fur¬ 
ther  it  is  necessary  periodically  to 
undertake  an  audit  of  these  rela¬ 
tionships  to  see  if  they  are  staying 
sweet  or  turning  sour. 

And  we  want  to  know  what 
conflicts  of  interest — and  what 
mutualities  of  interest  —  are  in¬ 
herent  in  these  relations. 

Relations  with  Advertisers 
Let’s  start  by  looking  at  what 
kind  of  relationships  you  have 
with  advertisers.  Broadly  speaking, 
you  have  three  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tisers:  1)  Regular  advertisers  who 
live  here  in  your  commimity;  2) 
Regular  advertisers  who  do  not 
live  in  your  community;  3)  Wind¬ 
fall  advertisers. 

What  policies  do  you  have  gov¬ 
erning  your  relations  with  them? 

I  am  sure  you  have  different  rates 
for  advertising  of  regular  local, 
national  and  windfall  advertising. 
But  are  your  rate  policies  clear 
and  reasonable  to  your  advertiser? 
Does  he  know  about  them? 

Your  rate  structure  can  some¬ 
times  cause  you  a  lot  of  relations 
headaches.  For  example,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  Spring  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
weekly  press  on  political  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  Some  candidates  we 
talked  to  are  complaining  anew 
at  the  high  political  rates  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  weeklies.  The  higher  rates 
may  be  justified.  But  unless  those 
who  have  to  foot  the  bills  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising  understand  and 
accept  the  reasons  for  the  high 
rates,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
hometown  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  doing  a  good  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  use  of  competing  me¬ 
dia. 

The  attitude  of  the  candidates 
who  talked  about  it  does  not  ar¬ 
gue  well  for  a  good  relationship 
between  the  press  and  those  who 
are  finally  successful  at  the  polls. 
Many  of  them  will  have  some 
power  to  do  something  about  the 
rules  under  which  papers  operate. 

I  understand  that  most  of  the 
hometown  newspapers  in  Oregon 
have  cured  this  relations  prob¬ 
lem. 


{Digest  of  an  address  by  T.  W. 
Braun,  president,  Braun  &  Com¬ 
pany,  public  relations  and  man¬ 
agement  consultants,  before  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.) 


What  about  publicity  handouts 
from  national  advertisers  or  from 
their  advertising  agencies?  Do  you 
consider  them  in  the  same  light 
as  you  would  similar  local  promo¬ 
tion  news?  If  you  have  a  policy 
governing  “handouts”  is  it  known 
or  do  you  express  it  only  to  your¬ 
self  by  occasional  blow-offs  in  the 
confidence  of  your  editorial  office 
or  by  occasional  complaints  at 
association  meetings? 

Is  your  policy  governing  your 
relations  with  advertisers  consist¬ 
ent  or  do  you  have  mental  reser¬ 
vations  which  may  entitle  you  to 
get  mad  at  an  advertiser  using 
competing  media — believing  he 
has  an  “obligation”  to  you? 

You  also  have  relationships 
with  many  of  your  advertisers  as 
leaders  in  community  affairs — as 
officers  of  civic  groups,  service 
clubs,  church  committees,  and 
P.T.A.’s  every  day. 

Do  you  have  a  policy  that 
states  what  your  position  is  and 
will  be  if  there  is  some  adverse 
news  affecting  an  advertiser?  Hav¬ 
ing  such  a  policy,  before  you  have 
such  an  issue,  is  important.  If 
you  don’t  have  such  policies,  you 
should  have  them  and  let  your 
advertisers  know  of  their  existence 
— their  purpose. 

Newswise  Relatioas 
Now,  let’s  take  a  look  at  who 
has  what  kind  of  relationship  with 
whom  in  the  news  department. 

It  is  usual  for  newspapers  to 
have  policies  governing  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  news,  rules  as  to  style  of 
writing,  formulas  for  or  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  content  of  announce¬ 
ments  and  other  such  copy  guides. 

But  what  are  your  policies  on 
news  regarding  local  divorce? 
Juvenile  delinquency?  Adverse 
news  affecting  prominent  local 
families?  Every  newspaper  has 
these  problems.  Do  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  policies  controlling  them,  and 
do  those  affected  by  them  under¬ 
stand  their  purpose?  Do  you  apply 
them  to  all  alike? 

Community  Interests 
What  about  community  clubs 
and  civic  organizations?  E)o  these 
groups  know  what  type  of  news 
you  want  from  them?  Do  they 
understand  the  paper’s  policies 
clearly  enough  to  prevent  unneces¬ 
sary  argument  on  the  acceptability 
of  various  types  of  news  and  an¬ 
nouncements? 


Did  you  ever  think  of  preparing 
a  small  booklet  which  tells  the 
clubs  and  civic  organizations  of 
the  community  what  kind  of  news 
you  want  from  them,  how  it 
should  be  prepared  or  told  to  you? 

If  you  belong  to  one  of  the 
service  clubs  in  your  community, 
the  club’s  rules  may  prevent  your 
membership  in  others.  Does  this 
create  a  relations  problem  with 
the  other  service  clubs? 

Have  you  been  accused  of  fa¬ 
voring  news  on  the  activities  of 
the  club  of  which  you  are  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  and  neglecting  to  re¬ 
port  fully  the  news  of  the  other 
clubs?  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
spreading  your  interest  by  having 
other  staff  members  hold  member¬ 
ship  in  a  second  and  third  service 
club?  Have  you  considered  if  a 
policy  of  not  being  an  active 
member  of  any  service  club  would 
be  good  from  a  relations  stand¬ 
point? 

Do  you  allow  your  writers  to 
slant  their  stories?  Have  you  been 
accused  of  taking  sides  in  your 
news  columns?  You  remember  the 
charge  of  a  “one-party  press”? 
Is  this  indictment  justified?  Do  you 
have  a  clearly  stated  policy  regard¬ 
ing  the  objectivity  of  your  news 
handling?  And  is  your  community 
familiar  with  this  policy? 

Then  again  how  do  you  deter¬ 
mine  what  news  not  to  print?  Do 
you  ever  duck  this  one?  The  edi¬ 
tor  or  managing  editor  of  a  big 
metropolitan  newspaper  could 
very  probably  do  this  and  walk 
right  through  the  center  of  the 
city  without  being  accosted  by  any 
irate  citizen.  But  you  hometown 
editors  try  that!  It  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  trouble  if  you  have  rules 
on  what  news  not  to  print  and 
have  these  rules  known. 

Has  your  society  editor  devel¬ 
oped  a  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  whose  names  and  ac¬ 
tivities  are  often  reported  to  the 
exclusion  of  others? 

The  Long  Pipe  Line 
Here’s  another  recurring  prob¬ 
lem — the  long  pipe  line  for  some 
news.  I  daresay  many  editors  have 
given  thought  to  whether  the  wide 
interest  in  the  broadcasts  of  the 
Army-McCarthy  hearings  has  had 
some  effect  on  the  public’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  newspapers.  Here  you  have 
a  story  of  major  news  interest.  A 
competing  medium  is  showing 
what  happens  when  it  happens — 
millions  of  people  all  over  the 
country  are  watching  the  TV 
shows.  With  something  of  the 
same  interest  a  baseball  fan  has 
in  reading  the  sporting  page  ac¬ 
count  of  a  game,  has  witnessed 
from  the  bleachers,  readers  turn 
to  the  newspapers  for  an  account 
of  or  comment  upon  what  they 
have  seen  telecast.  A  good  many 
of  them  become  critics  making 
their  own  appraisals  of  good  and 
bad  reporting  by  the  two  mediums 
— ^TV  versus  newspapers. 

We  are  likely  to  see  more  ma¬ 
jor  news  events  covered  in  the 
same  way.  Many  people  who  view 


the  telecast  will  expect  the  news¬ 
papers  to  tell  the  story  the  way 
the  television  audience  remembers 
having  seen  it  “with  their  own 
eyes.”  Unaware,  too,  that  the 
visual  presentation  may  have  been 
slanted  by  a  producer’s  decision 
to  select  one  screen  scene  over 
another. 

A  problem  facing  hometown 
editors  is  that  the  average  news¬ 
paper  carrying  wire  service  stories 
about  the  McCarthy-Army  hear¬ 
ings  is  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  line 
out  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has 
little  or  no  control  over  the  other 
end  of  the  pipe.  If  the  reporters 
at  the  far  end  of  the  pipe  had  a 
slant,  conveyed  that  slant  to  their 
stories  by  inserting  certain  ad¬ 
jectives  or  pointed  phraseology  in 
their  copy  in  order  to  give  some¬ 
body  a  black  eye  or  somebody 
else  a  little  boost,  there  isn’t  much 
the  newspaper  on  the  receiving 
end  can  do  about  it.  Newspapers 
having  their  own  correspondents 
in  Washington  are  not  necessarily 
any  better  off. 

The  fact  is  that  prejudice  ex¬ 
ists.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put 
your  finger  on  its  subtle  extent. 
We  all  are  human.  It  is  hard  to 
know  exactly  even  our  own  sub¬ 
tle  prejudice,  but  there  are  never¬ 
theless  two  things  we  definitely 
know  about  it:  humans  naturally 
like  or  dislike  something  or  some¬ 
body,  and  the  longer  man  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  situation,  the  more 
deeply  imbedded  and  hidden  be¬ 
come  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

Hometown  editors  must  keep 
this  pipe  line  on  its  toes  by  ever¬ 
lastingly  harping  on  the  job  it  does 
for  you.  You  must  insist  on  purity 
of  news  on  the  wires. 

Rotation  may  be  good  for  news¬ 
men  as  well  as  for  office  holders. 
And  editors  must  everlastingly 
harp  on  the  job  wire  services  do 
for  you.  You  must  insist  on  pur¬ 
ity  of  news  on  the  wires. 

Employes  Important 

What  about  your  own  local 
news  staff?  Do  you  have  clearly 
stated  policies  on  the  rights  and 
benefits  that  are  due  your  news 
room  employees?  Or,  do  you  find 
that  the  interests  of  your  news 
staff  are  divided  between  the  paper 
and  other  special  interests?  Arc 
your  private  relations  with  your 
news  staff  poor  and  hence  your 
public  relations  adversely  affected? 

What  about  the  people  in  your 
mechanical  department?  Who  has 
what  kind  of  relationship  with 
these  people?  These  men  can  be 
good  relations  contacts  for  you 
whether  they  are  union  members 
or  not.  Historically  the  printing 
trades  unions  have  the  reputation 
of  being  conservatives.  And  these 
people  have  direct  contacts  with 
other  labor  groups  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  They  are  your  best  vehicle 
for  good  community  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  Do  you  limit  your  rela¬ 
tionship  with  these  backroom 
men  to  your  union  contract  or 
other  terms  of  employment?  Or, 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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This  is  Philadelphi 


Philadelphia,  famed  for  Robin  Hood  Dell,  the  Rose 
Tree  Hunt,  the  Junto,  is  presently  adding  to  its  reputation 
with  giant  strides  in  building,  business  and  industry. 

New  homes,  for  instance  —  some  149,000  of  them  since 
January  I,  1950.  Widely  varied  hard  and  soft  goods  from 
scores  of  new  factories.  Spiraling  port  activity.  All  but¬ 
tressed  by  heavier-than-ever  capital  outlays.  Throughout 
the  vast  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  Market,  Phila¬ 
delphians  are  turning  their  eyes  to  the  future. 

Life  in  Philadelphia  revolves  around  home,  family  and 
friends.  Philadelphians  are  thrifty,  careful;  they  buy  on 
merit.  And  once  sold,  they  stay  sold. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  serves  this  growing 
market,  reflecting  the  character,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
busy,  prosperous  people  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper— Philadel¬ 
phians  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to  its  advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

“This  is  Orkatfr  Phii.aof,i.phia."  n  tH-poge  hrnrhure  about  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Market— it»  people  and  its  industrial  growth-is  now  available. 
Please  use  your  business  letterhead  in  requesting  your  free  copy. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Advertising  OIKees:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  $ti.;  New  York, 
28S  Madijon  Ave.;  Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave  Kepresentatives:  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angelas  •  San  Francisco 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

HardwareRetailers  Boost 
Linage  40%;  Sales  Soar 


One  of  the  greatest  mass  sales 
records  in  retailing  history,  with 
increases  running  as  high  as 
234.16  per  cent,  was  set  during 
Hardware  Week  of  1954,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Fred  01m- 
stead,  promotion  manager.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Some  23,000  independent  hard¬ 
ware  retailers  across  the  nation 
showed  a  combined  increase  in 
sales  of  11.4  per  cent  for  the 
April  16-24  period  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  in 
1953. 

To  compile  this  sales  record, 
more  dealers  purchased  more  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  newspapers  than 
for  any  other  hardware  activity  in 
history.  Their  total  increase  in 
advertising  expenditures  was  64.59 
per  cent  over  Hardware  Week  of 


last  year.  Total  purchase  of  news¬ 
paper  space  was  2,633,134  lines  at 
a  cost  of  $337,554.17. 

Mr.  Olmstead  noted  that  cost  of 
local  newspaper  space,  circulars, 
plus  costs  of  handling  and  mail¬ 
ing  meant  that  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  was  spent  in  local  level  sup¬ 
port  of  Hardware  Week. 

The  newspaper  linage,  up  40.08 
per  cent  over  the  1953  Hard¬ 
ware  Week,  was  used  by  4,718 
more  stores  this  year,  an  increase 
of  55,19  per  cent  in  advertising 
users  over  the  1953  week.  The 
money  they  spent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  an  increase  of  64.59 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1953. 

Leading  the  parade  in  the 
amount  of  linage  used  in  this 
year’s  promotion  was  the  East 
North  Central  area  (Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin), 
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Notionol  RoproMntotivos 


Chi.  Tribune  Cuts 
Retail  Discounts  3% 

Chicago 

A  new  schedule  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  interim  discounts,  incorpo¬ 
rating  a  maximum  reduction  of 
three  percent,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  become 
effective  Aug.  1. 

Base  rates,  which  have  been  in 
effect  despite  rising  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  costs  since  Feb.  1,  1949,  for 
the  daily  Tribune  and  since  May  1, 
1952,  for  the  Sunday  Tribune,  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

one  of  the  hardware  association’s 
nine  marketing  regions  that  are 
used  in  various  surveys.  A  total 
of  844,795  lines  of  advertising  was 
used  by  1,568  dealers  in  these 
states  at  a  cost  of  $107,645.61. 

Other  regions,  with  the  amount 
of  linage  and  costs,  were:  New 
England,  134,471  —  $15,439.15; 
Middle  Atlantic,  207,606  — 
$26,610.13;  South  Atlantic,  282,- 
086— $41,029.15;  East  South  Cen¬ 
tral,  145,299  —  $20,718;  West 
North  Central,  251,580  —  $29,- 
406.67;  West  South  Central,  246,- 
029  —  $32,325;  Mountain,  182,- 
679— $21,993.75;  Pacific,  337,589 
—$42,386.45. 


Niogara  Falls  Merchants 
Impressed  with  Papers 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Outstanding  success  of  an  ini¬ 
tial  “Downtown  Day”  promotion 
by  leading  retail  stores  here  ap¬ 
pears  to  insure  continued  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  promotional  medium  for  the 
event. 

Business  gains  ranging  from  35 
percent  to  120  percent  were  report¬ 
ed  by  24  leading  stores  that  parti¬ 
cipated  in  this  city’s  first  “Elown- 
town  Day”  promotion.  Heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette  launched  the  event. 

Wayne  Baumler,  general  man-  specific  market  interests. 


Research  Firm 
Offers  Mail 
Panel  Surveys 

Chicago 

A  new  subsidiary  —  Market 

Facts  National  Panels,  Inc. _ 

which  will  deal  exclusively  in 
marketing  research  through  select¬ 
ed  national  consumer  mail  panels, 
was  announced  here  by  William  F. 
O’Dell,  president  of  Market  Facts. 

Mr.  O’EJell,  who  heads  both 
companies,  said  that  the  new  firm 
was  created  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  low-cost  mar¬ 
ket  research.  However,  he  cau¬ 
tioned  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  against  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  mail  panel  technique. 

“Out  of  the  continuing  growth 
of  mail  panels  in  recent  years,  a 
number  of  techniques  have  been 
developed  to  give  the  client  ade¬ 
quately  accurate  information  at 
lower  cost,”  said  Mr.  O’Dell.  But, 
he  pointed  out  that  different  mar¬ 
keting  problems  call  for  different 
research  methods.  “The  mail  pan¬ 
el,”  he  continued,  “is  not  adapted 
to  many  types  of  market  research 
problems.” 

Market  Facts  National  Panels, 
Inc.,  will  make  available  both  gen¬ 
eral  consumer  and  “special  pur¬ 
pose”  panels  of  families  who  have 
agreed  to  provide  information 
about  their  opinions,  attitudes  and 
product  and  brand  uses  and  pref¬ 
erences.  The  high  rate  of  return, 
from  80  percent  upward,  eliminate 
the  non-response  problem  inherent 
in  the  conventional  mail  study. 

Five  general  panels  of  1,000 
families  have  been  established  on 
a  controlled  basis,  according  to 
geographic  area,  city  size,  age, 
and  income. 

Four  “special  purpose”  panels — 
not  drawn  from  the  general  con¬ 
sumer  panels — ^will  give  clients  a 
controlled  sample  of  people  with 
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among  ALL 

Evening  Newspapers 

Sell  the  NEWS  READERS  and  You  Sell 
the  Whole  BUFFALO  MARKET  of  over  1,400,000  People 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


ager  of  the  Niagara  Falls  store  of 

I.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  said  “Mer¬ 
chants  were  surprised  and  even 
amazed  at  the  results.  As  a  result, 
plans  are  underway  to  make 
Downtown  Day  a  permanent  pro¬ 
motional  device.” 

The  Niagara  Falls  stores  plan 
to  have  from  eight  to  10  such 
events  a  year,  pooling  their  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  through  joint 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising. 
Mr.  Baumler  emphasized  that  the 
promotion  will  be  used  in  ordina¬ 
rily  “slack”  business  periods,  not 
at  seasonal  peaks  such  as  before 
Christmas. 

Loss  leaders  were  featured  in 
newspaper  ads  by  the  Falls  Street 
stores  to  generate  consumer  traf¬ 
fic.  A  survey  of  participating  stores 
revealed  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  volume  done  was 
in  the  loss  leaders,  another  third 
in  major  departments  located  near 
the  loss  leader  items,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  third  in  other  sections  of 
the  stores. 


Whether  the  panel  method 
should  be  used  or  not  is  a  crucial 
decision  in  many  studies,  Mr. 
O’Dell  said.  He  suggested  that 
the  following  conditions  would 
indicate  that  the  mail  panel  could 
be  used: 

1.  Where  highly  precise  data 
is  not  required,  i.e.,  the  same  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  whether  the 
finding  is  60  per  cent  or  75. 

2.  Where  it  is  assumed  that  a 
panel  will  yield  more  accurate 
data  than  some  other  method  at 
a  given  cost. 

3.  When  the  information  sought 
is  largely  independent  of  panel 
composition. 

4.  When  it  is  important  to  have 
rapport  already  established  with 
the  respondent  to  insure  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  product. 

5.  When  response  bias  is  a 
serious  deterrent  to  accuracy, 
caused  by  seeking  information  of 
personal,  intimate,  or  prestige  na¬ 
ture;  use  of  personal  deodorants, 
for  example. 
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IN  MAY  AND  JUNE... 


a  2  million  line 
testimonial 
from  advertisers  to 
The  Washington  Star 

Every  person  who  has  something  to  do  with  scheduling  advertising  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  will  find  these  figures  interesting  and  helpful.  They  show  how  advertisers 
are  spending  their  newspaper  money  in  one  of  America’s  great  markets.  In  sixty 
days  The  Star  published  2  million  more  lines  of  advertising  than  Washington’s 
second  newspaper.  During  these  two  months  The  Star  came  within  84  thousand 
lines  of  equalling  the  combined  linage  of  Washington’s  two  other  newspapers. 

When  one  paper  in  a  three  paper  city  piles  up  a  record  like  this,  there  can  be  but 
one  logical  answer:  it  sells  more  goods  for  advertisers.  If  you  are  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Yorkers  interested  in  promoting  or  marketing  an  idea  or  a  product 
in  The  Nation’s  Capital,  you  will  obtain  the  strongest  results  by  concentrating 
the  major  part  of  your  advertising  in  The  Washington  Star. 

I 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

R«pr«Mnr*d  nationally  by;  O'Mara  and  Ormtb**,  Inc.,  420  l.xington  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Datroit  —  Lot  AngaUt  —  San  FranciKO 
Spo<ial  Florida  roproiontafivo;  Tho  Laonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Baoch,  Florida 

i 
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This 

salesman 
never 
makes  a 
*col(l  call’ 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


Whatever  his  title,  the  agency 
man  is  a  salesman. 


His  "product"  varies.  Today 
it  may  be  advertising  as  the 
prime  tool  of  distribution. 
Tomorrow  he  may  be  selling 
his  client  on  your  newspaper. 


Always,  he's  a  salesman  with 
this  unique  asset; 


He  has  a  direct  line  to  the 
dotted  line.  Clients  ask  him 
to  call.  They  seek  his  advice. 
They  act  on  it — nine  times 
out  of  ten,  according  to 
Standard  Rate  &  Data's  own 


Advertising  Agency  Magazine 
is  the  best  place  to  catch  this 
salesman's  eye,  fire  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  start  him  working 
for  you. 


48  West  38  St. 


Wilson’s  Meats  Heavily 
Promoted  in  Newspapers 


Chicago 

Wilson  meat  products  are  being 
heavily  promoted  through  news¬ 
papers  this  Summer  and  Fall, 
through  ROP  color  and  black  and 
white,  and  comic  section  (via 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago). 

The  campaign  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
according  to  Mark  Cox,  advertising 
director,  and  includes  national 
magazines  and  billboards,  as  well 


as  newspapers. 

Already  in  operation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  through  Octo¬ 
ber.  Newspapers  in  53  markets 
were  used  for  full  page  ads,  many 
in  full  color,  prior  to  the  July  4 
holiday  weekend.  A  similar  sched¬ 
ule  is  arranged  for  the  Labor  Day 
weekend. 

Tied  in  with  this  advertising 
schedule  is  a  sales  promotion  ef¬ 
fort  on  Wilson’s  franks. 

One-Jthird  page  comic  section 
ads  will  be  used  in  all  Wilson 
plant  cities  as  well  as  other  selected 
key  markets  to  advertise  insert- 
baseball  cards.  These  ads  will  run 
for  10  consecutive  weeks  in  news¬ 
papers  July,  August  and  September 
in  each  city. 


For  only  Adverfising  Agency  | 
Magazine  is  edited  exclus¬ 
ively  to  serve  his  interests. 
In  no  other  advertising  pub¬ 
lication  can  you  reach  so 
many  agency  executives  so 
effectively,  so  economically. 


Motorola  Gives  Papers 
Major  Role  in  Ad  Plans 

Newspaper  advertising  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan),  both  national 
and  co-op,  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  $15,000,000  worth  of 
marketing  and  merchandising 
“oomph”  behind  Motorola’s  new 
line  of  television  sets  during  the 
next  12  months. 

“The  dynamics  of  our  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  will  be 
based  on  a  series  of  planned  pro¬ 
motions  with  a  ‘big  look’  theme,” 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  Motorola  vice- 
president,  said. 

“Great  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  merchandising  at  the  retail 
level,”  he  added. 


Advertising 
1  Agency 
Magazine 


•  Vitamin  Corporation  of 
America  has  whittled  its  sales  force 
from  42  to  10  men;  will  replace 
them  with  a  $750,000  increase  in 
next  year’s  ad  budget,  bringing  to¬ 
tal  to  about  $4,000,000. 

•  Emerson  Radio  &  Phono¬ 
graph  Corporation  has  pegged  its 
budget  for  the  coming  year  at  $7,- 
000,000.  Money  will  be  spent  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  business 
papers,  outdoor  and  point  of  pur¬ 
chase  material. 

•  “Brighten  up  your  Summer 
drinks  with  Cream  of  Kentucky”  is 
the  theme  of  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency)  scheduled  to  appear 
in  many  of  the  brand’s  principal 
markets  through  July  and  August. 

•  Dennis  Mitchell  Industries, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  makers  of  “Pres- 
To”  shopping  carts,  car  pens,  laun¬ 
dry  carts  and  hampers,  in  the  Fall 
will  use  consumer  advertising  (via 
Gresh  &  Kramer)  for  the  first  time 
in  its  12-year  history.  Media  will 
include  Sunday  supplements  in 
more  than  12  cities. 

•  A  campaign  (via  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.)  written  by  its  cus¬ 
tomers  was  launched  in  125  Mid¬ 
west  dailies  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ind.).  Ads,  telling  in  the  custom¬ 
ers’  own  words  how  Standard’s 
new  motor  oil.  Super  Permalube, 
saves  gasoline,  will  appear  three 
times  weekly.  Ads  are  56  lines  on 
one  column. 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Universal  appliances,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  get  an  in¬ 
creased  ad  program  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  for  the 
last  half  of  1954.  Coffeematic  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Sunday  supplement 
field  has  been  stepped  up  to  10  ads 
in  79  markets  this  Fall.  Copy  will 
run  in  Parade,  This  Week,  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  and  the  Metro 
Group.  Eight  newspaper  ads  in  78 
additional  markets  covering  35 
states  will  start  Oct.  26  and  run 
for  eight  weeks.  Copy  for  Univer¬ 
sal’s  Steam  N  Dry  Iron  will  run  in 
the  same  supplements. 


Cinch  Cake  Mix  Copy 
Awarded  AAW  Laurels 

Salt  Lake  City 

Newspaper  advertising  placed  by 
Cinch  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  won  both 
the  sweepstakes  and  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  awards  in  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West  competition 
here. 

The  sweepstakes  award  for  the 
Cinch  Cake  Mix  copy  was  in  com¬ 
petition  with  advertising  presented 
in  five  other  media.  The  cake  copy 
topped,  in  order.  Hills  Bros. 
Coffee,  Inc.;  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  and  Portland  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  entries  in  the 
general  advertising  classification  of  ; 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Division  competition. 
Cinch  advertising  was  prepared  by 
Elwood  J.  Robinson  Co. 

Bureau  awards  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  competitions  went  to  the  Food 
Basket,  San  Diego,  with  copy  pre¬ 
pared  by  Philips-Ramsey  Co.,  in 
the  cities  over  50,000  class  and  to 
Southern  Arizona  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  under- 
50,000-class. 

Tucson  made  a  sweep  in  the 
under  -  50,000  classification  with 
Steinfeld’s  and  Lusk  Construction 
Co.  also  in  the  prize  money.  W. 

&  J.  Sloane,  San  Francisco,  and 
Carson  Park  Mutual  Homes,  Lake- 
wood,  Calif.,  received  cash  awards 
in  the  over-50,000  contest.  Just 
out  of  the  money  was  A  &  M  Car¬ 
pet  &  Linoleum’s  entry  prepared 
by  the  copy  service  division  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 


Du  Pont  Offers  Study 
On  Supermart  Shoppers 

Today’s  average  woman  super¬ 
market  shopper  makes  seven  out 
of  10  buying  decisions  after  she 
enters  the  store.  She  doesn’t  use 
a  shopping  list,  and  she  devotes 
little  more  than  a  minute  of  her 
time  in  buying  each  item. 

These  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  from  Du  Pont’s  new  con¬ 
sumer  shopping  study,  “Latest 
Facts  About  Today’s  Shopper  in 
Supermarkets,”  which  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  women  still  do  most 
of  the  food  buying.  But  Dad  and 
the  children,  the  study  points  out, 
also  influence  food  purchases. 

The  seven  out  of  10  buying 
decisions  reported  are  a  definite 
increase  over  the  two  out  of  three 
buying  decisions  reported  by  a 
Du  Pont  study  in  1949  entitled 
“Stop,  Look,  and  Buy.”  Also 
shown  is  a  significant  increase  in 
the  average  “impulse”  buying  rate 
for  all  foods.  It  is  now  48.0  per¬ 
cent,  in  comparison  to  the  38.4 
percent  figure  revealed  in  1949. 
This  indicates  “store  decisions” 
have  expanded  with  the  growth 
of  self-service. 


'Pretty  Girl'  Is 
Losing  Out  in  Ads 

Chicago  j 

The  “Pretty  Girl”  seems  to  be 
losing  ground  to  newer  attention- 
getting  devices  in  commercial  ads, 
according  to  an  analysis  of  “50 
Advertisements  of  the  Year.”  The 
ads  are  a  part  of  the  12th  national 
design  and  printing  for  commerce 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Public  Li¬ 
brary  during  August. 

Only  10  of  the  50  ads  feature 
The  Pretty  Girl.  The  newer  atten¬ 
tion-getting  devices  are  humor, 
striking  graphic  symbolism,  imagi¬ 
native  photo  -  reporting,  and  “un¬ 
adorned  but  dramatic  realism  of 
product  presentation.” 

Dr.  M.  F.  Agha,  president, 
American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts,  said  the  50  ads  do  not  attempt 
to  present  a  true  cross-section  of 
what  is  being  done,  but  rather  what 
should  he  done,  or  what  can  be 
done  with  good  management.  I 

The  local  showing  of  the  ads  is 
made  possible  by  the  Society  of 
Typographic  Arts  and  Collins  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Hutchings,  Inc.  The  basis 
of  selection  was  the  excellency  and 
originality  of  design.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  three  advertising 
art  directors,  Charles  T.  Coiner, 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.;  Jack 
Tinker,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
and  Will  Bartin,  designer. 
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•AVERAGE  ABC  CIRCULATION 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
MARCH  31,  19S4  t 
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The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
has  long  been  a  leader 
in  newspaper  circulation  in  Texas 

This  leadership  continues  to  grow,  and  os  it  does  more  readers  become  prospective 
customers  for  advertised  products. 

Since  the  ABC  Publishers  Statement  for  September  30,  1 953,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Star-Telegram  (morning  and  evening  combined)  has  increased  4,811.  During 
the  same  period  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  10,258.  Latest  figures  based  on 
ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1954. 

it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  circulation  of  the  Star-Telegram  has  continued  to 
mark  up  substantial  increases  in  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  when  you  realize 
that  the  Fort  Worth  Market  has  shown  outstanding  growth  in  population.  Sales 
Management  estimates  that  2,008,400  people  live  within  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Of  this  number  458,300  reside  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  an  influencing  factor  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  look  to  the  Star-Telegram  for  news  and  your  advertised  products. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


AMON  G  CARTER.  Publisher 
AMON  G.  carter,  JR.,  Pfcsidenf  and  National  Advertising  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

WUhoift  thm  Use  of  Contests,  Scfiemes  or  Premiums . . .  "Just  a  Good  Newspaper" 
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FORT  WORTH 

"Where  the  West  Begins 


editor 
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cast  local  commercials  with  an  exceptional 


IT  tuTT  color  slide  scanner  and  scanner  channel. 


Write  for  FREE  information... 

0 

Take  steps  now  to  hove  the  G-E  Pyramid  Plan  For  Color 
presented  to  you.  Call  our  local  field  representative 
and  chalk  up  a  first  in  color  for  your  station.  Or, 
write:  General  Electric  Company,  Section  X6474-17, 
Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


New!  Practical!  Economical! 


'.,51 


Here’s  how  to  take  color  TV  in  stride  at  your  stadon.  Here’s 


how  to  capture  any  part  of  the  rainbow  you  want  and  have  it 


fit  your  purse  perfectly.  The  G-E  Pyramid  Plan  For  Color 
applies  to  all  broadcasters— small  or  large  alike— because  it 
stair-steps  e<]uipment  facilities... because  it  stands  for 
realistic  color  telecasting. 

With  G-E  Chromacoder  systems  you  enjoy  not  only  exceptional 
performance  but  maneuverability  on  remotes... stable  operation 
...and  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs.  Only  with  G-E  do 
you  stand  a  chance  of  converting  black  &  white  cameras 
to  color  application— a  tremendous  potential  saving. 

For  film  or  slide  facilities,  nothing  on  the  market 
today  approaches  General  Electric’s  inherent  quality. 

Add  up  all  these  advantages  and  you’ll  decide  to  ' 

plan  your  color  future  with  General  Electric. 


COMPLETE  FILM  and  SLIDE  FACILITIES.  G-E'i 
basic  slide  scanner  was  designed  for  inte* 
grated  use  with  one  or  two  continuous  mo¬ 
tion  film  scanners.  The  complete  combina¬ 
tion  occupies  just  321/2  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Here  is  the  ultimate  in  versatile  equip 
ment  for  local  commercials  and  film  pro¬ 
gramming  in  full  color. 


NETWORK  COLOR  and  SLIDE  COMMER¬ 
CIALS.  Step  one  requires  low  cost  conversion 
of  existing  transmitters.  New  G-E  units  will 
incorporate  the  color  provision.  If  you’ve 
progressed  to  this  point  and  corrected  your 
transmitter  already,  G.E.  makes  it  easy  to  tele- 


In  Canada,  write:  C.  G.  E.  Electronics, 
830  Lansdowne  Avenue,  Toronto. 


LOCAL  COLOR  PROGRAMS.  The  G-E  Chroma- 
coder,  Encoder,  and  one  camera  channel  put  you 
in  high  gear  when  your  station  is  ready  to  broad¬ 
cast  local  color  shows.  At  this  level  the  practical 
economy  of  General  Electric’s  planning  for  your 
color  futiue  is  readily  apparent. 


I  - 


-  ' 


T^rogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


CONVERT  SAW  CAMERAS  or  ADD  NEW 
UNITS.  Yes,  many  present  black  &  white 
cameras  can  be  converted  for  color  use.  Only 
General  Electric’s  Pyramid  Plan  permits  this 
saving.  New  channek... added  at  you  need 
them. ..round  out  the  finest  color  picture  on 
the  horizon  today. 


^  >1 


PR  Roundup 

continued  from  page  18 

do  you  make  an  effort  to  keep 
these  men  informed  about  some 
of  the  problems  of  a  newspaper? 
Are  they  equipped  to  be  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  good  relations  in  the 
community? 

Monopoly  Means  New  Problems 
When  there  was  much  more 
newspaper  com^tition  than  there 
is  today,  I  imagine  that  newspaper 
publishers  were  inclined  to  put  a 
lot  more  steam  into  public  rela¬ 
tions,  even  though  they  didn’t  call 
it  by  that  term.  Because  the  impe¬ 
tus  for  an  aggressive  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  was  there  and  it 
would  be  a  rather  dumb  publish¬ 
er  who  didn’t  recognize  it.  Any 
publisher  wanted  his  newspaper 
better  liked  than  the  competing 
newspaper  or  newspaper);.  His 
circulation  figures,  compared  with 
the  circulation  figures  of  the  rival 
sheet,  were  a  fairly  accurate  key 
to  his  public  relations  standing. 
The  newspaper-reading  public  had 
a  measure  of  freedom  of  choice 
which  they  do  not  always  enjoy 
today.  If  they  didn’t  like  your  pa¬ 
per,  they  could  subscribe  to  the 
competitor.  But  over  the  years 
the  number  of  papers  has  declined 
and  most  of  the  small  communi¬ 
ties  have  but  one  newspaper.  The 
people  can  subscribe  to  your 
paper,  or  borrow  it  from  the 


neighbor,  or  go  without.  If  circu¬ 
lation  figures  are  good  and  adver¬ 
tising  linage  up,  you  are  apt  to 
consider  yourself  sitting  pretty  and 
you  face  the  temptation  to  be  not 
too  concerned  whether  your  read¬ 
ers  really  like  you  or  not. 

Letting  down  your  guard  is  just 
human  nature. 

Unfortunately,  too,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  of  some  home¬ 
town  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  drop  their  editorials  and 
fill  the  space  with  comic  strips  or 
a  column  of  chit-chat.  It  may  be 
that  this  change  is  dictated  often 
by  the  multitudinous  demands  on 
the  editor’s  time.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  can  result  in  a 
newspaper  losing  its  identity — and 
the  respect  of  those  readers. 
They  count  on  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  in  any  discussion 
of  public  issues. 

Editors  who  discontinue  their 
editorial  page  may  be  relegating 
themselves  solely  to  the  roles  of 
reporter  and  advertising  solicitor. 
They  are  coming  close  to  the 
field  of  the  shopping  news  and 
hand  bills.  I  like  the  words  which 
C.  J.  Doherty,  publisher  of  the 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Times  carries 
in  his  weekly  masthead.  It  says:  “A 
newspaper  without  editorials  has  a 
body  to  be  kicked  but  certainly 
not  a  soul  to  be  damned.”  Mr. 
Doherty  is  a  country  editor  whose 
editorials  have  been  picked  up  and 
quoted  throughout  the  nation. 

Some  editors  mistakenly  think 


that  “Freedom  of  the  Press”  gives 
them  a  preferred  position.  True, 
newspapers  do  occupy  a  preferred 
position  in  their  community.  They 
are  not  “just  another  business  en¬ 
terprise.”  But  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  “Freedom  of  the 
Press”  was  not  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  newspaper  so  much  as  to 
protect  the  people.  Your  newspa¬ 
per’s  preferred  position  in  your 
community  is  dependent  upon  con¬ 
tinued  confidence  by  your  readers 
that  you  are  protecting  their 
right  to  a  free  press. 

It  is  heartening  to  realize  that 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  through  its  Freedom 
of  Information  Committees  is  at¬ 
tacking  this  problem  on  a  national 
basis.  This  national  effort  sup¬ 
ports  and  encourages  local  editors 
in  their  own  determination  to  com¬ 
bat  restrictions  on  news  at  the 
local  level. 

The  newspaper  readers  of  today, 
I  believe,  still  want  to  look  to 
the  editor  and  those  who  write 
the  editorials  to  help  them  in  their 
thinking.  The  affairs  of  the  world, 
the  problems  of  government  are  so 
complex  that  the  newspaper  still 
remains  for  the  large  rank  and  file 
of  people  the  main  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  even  though  they 
may  disagree  with  the  editorial  po¬ 
sition  of  their  favorite  newspaper 
on  some  major  issue,  that  newspa¬ 
per  still  plays  a  major  role  in  shap¬ 
ing  their  opinion. 

So  you  have  a  basic  reservoir 


headquarters  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  Its  managing  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  George  E.  McCadden, 
who  was  head  of  the  United  Press 
Association  office  in  Australia 
from  1947  until  the  organization 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Proprietary, 
Limited.  Mr.  McCadden  has  been 
the  only  American  newspaperman 
based  in  Australia  since  1947. 

Air  Force  Recruiting  Push 
Gets  Air  Industry  Support 

Dayton 

Am  Force  recruiting  head¬ 
quarters  here  is  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  aircraft’s  industry  in  an  in¬ 
tensive  institutional  advertising 
program  to  spur  AF  enlistments. 

During  fiscal  ’54-’55  the  new  AF 
recruiting  organization — first  of 
its  kind — must  replace  about  187,- 
000  Korean  war  men  whose  four 
year  hitches  will  soon  terminate. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Orno  Luehman,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  new  3S00A 
Recruiting  Wing  here,  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  airlines,  aircraft  and 
engine  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
have  offered  to  tell  the  Air  Force 
story  in  their  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  advertising. 

Melvin  Helitzer  Named  PR 
Director  for  Ideal  Toy  Corp. 

Melvin  Helitzer,  former  direct¬ 
or  of  public  relations  for  four 
years  with  Toy  Guidance  Council, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  to  the  new 


BUY  ALL  3 
AND  SAVE 
7c  A  LINE! 

Here's  the  economical 
way  of  reaching  the 
second  largest  market 
in  Illinois  — 1953 
3-city  retail  Sales 


$314,525,102 


You  save  when  you  buy  All  3  for 
only  40c  o  line.  Separately  they 


1 5% I  Here  s  the  economical  way 


of  reaching  the  right  people  at  the 


right  place — 70V*  coverage  of  oil 


families  plus  92%  home  delivered. 


It  odds  up  to  plus  value 


coverage  for  less  money 


FREE:  Write  for  copy  of  Consumer 
Study  of  buying  habits  and  brand  pref- 


COPLEY  NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS  GROUP 


Aurora  Beacon*News  Elgin  Courter>News  Joliet  Herald-News 
Represented  by  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  OtVi  ces.  All  Principal  Cities 


of  public  respect,  the  traditional 
esteem  for  the  press  which  gives 
you  a  terrific  head  start  over  other 
businesses  in  winning  and  holding 
favorable  public  opinion. 

Hill  &  Knowlton  Announces 
International  PR  Service 

Organization  of  a  new  inter¬ 
national  public  relations  service, 
joining  the  facilities  of  four  West¬ 
ern  European  firms  with  those  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  which 
operates  throughout  the  United 
States,  was  announced  this  week 
by  John  W.  Hill,  president  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  York 
public  relations  firm  announced 
that  it  is  establishing  a  subsidiary 
company  in  Australia. 

In  Western  Europe,  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  will  be  associa¬ 
ted  with  public  relations  counsels 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  associated  orga¬ 
nizations  are  all  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  public  relations  in  their 
respective  countries  and  are  serv¬ 
ing  important  European  industries 
and  organizations. 

The  foreign  firms  are  Campbell- 
Johnson  Limited  (London), 
Franck  Bauer  and  Associates 
(Paris),  Eric  Cypres  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  (Brussels  and  Berne),  and 
F.  E.  Hollander  and  Partner  (The 
Hague). 

The  Australian  company,  to  be 
known  as  Hill  and  Knowlton  Pro¬ 
prietary,  Limited,  will  have  its 


post  of  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Ideal  Toy  Corporation,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  B.  F. 
Michtom,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Ideal. 

Ideal  Toy  Corp.  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  dolls  and  plastic 
toys  in  the  world. 

While  with  Toy  Guidance  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mr.  Helitzer  won  the  Edward 
L.  Bernays  award  for  1953  for 
“outstanding  public  relations  work 
best  serving  the  public  interest.” 
He  was  formerly  a  consultant  with 
the  firm  of  Charles  W.  Gamble 
and  Associate.s  and  served  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  editorial  capacities 
with  newspapers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  and  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Mr.  Helitzer  is  a  member  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

Pegues  Named  PR  Rep 
For  N.Y.  Liie  on  Coast 

John  E.  Pegues  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  represent¬ 
ative  for  the  Pacific  Region  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  according  to  Clarence 
J.  Myers,  president. 

Mr.  Pegues  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  staff  in 
1937  as  a  reporter  and  later  be¬ 
came  assistant  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  to  the  Chronicle  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor 
and  general  manager  and  in  1951 
became  an  editorial  writer. 
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from  Washington 


The  most  important  newspaper  circulation  announcement  in  years- 
the  new  circulation  figures  of  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 


*Monday-Friday  average 


Ever  since  The  Washington  Post  bought 
the  Times  Herald  on  March  17  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  has  been  interested  in  watching 
what  would  happen.  First  came  the  paper 
itself — The  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald— a  big  newspaper  with  four  sepa¬ 
rate  sections  every  week  day,  twelve  to 
fourteen  sections  every  Sunday.  This  big 
newspaper  included  all  the  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  services  of  the  Post  and  of  the  Times 
Herald— all  the  comics  previously  in  the 
separate  papers— most  of  the  columnists, 
most  of  the  other  features.  From  the  Post’s 
previous  week  day  average  of  1 1 5  columns 
of  news  and  features.  The  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  increased  to  over  150 
columns  daily.  Advertising  jumped  too, 
making  the  newspaper  even  bigger,  even 
more  complete,  even  more  serviceable  to 
the  reader. 

Circulation  Stabilized.  The  circulation 
figures  just  announced  show  how  well 
Washington  has  received  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  The  old  Times 
Herald’s  early  street  editions  were  discon¬ 
tinued  in  March.  Duplication,  of  course, 
disappeared  instantly  since  there  were  no 
longer  two  separate  newspapers  to  buy. 
These  net  paid  circulation  figures  of  381,417 
daily*  and  392,580  Sunday  for  the  April- 
June  quarter  represent,  therefore,  not  a 
mid-point  on  a  descending  curve,  but  the 
actual  readership  at  which  the  paper  has 
leveled  off. 

Lowest  Millina.  As  a  result,  advertisers  can 
now  get  70%  coverage  daily  of  the  city 
zone,  and  67%  coverage  of  the  city  and 
retail  zone,  through  The  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald.  No  other  daily  gives 
even  half  coverage  of  Washington. 

As  a  further  result,  The  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald’s  milline  is  far  lower 
than  the  second— or  third— paper’s,  and 
considerably  lower  than  offered  by  any 
paper  before  the  purchase. 


For  years  The  Washington  Post  has  been 
the  big  paper  in  prestige  and  importance  in 
the  nation's  capital.  Now  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  is  big  in  every  respect 
— size,  circulation,  value.  It  is  the  big  buy 
for  the  advertiser. 


taprcMiifad  by:  SAWYER,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company 
•  The  Hal  Winter  Company  •  Puck,  The  Comic 
Weekly  •  Joshua  Powers  Co.,  Ltd. 


Favorite  Home  Newspaper.  How  important  are 
these  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  circula¬ 
tion  figures  for  advertisers?  In  total  circulation  they 
represent  approximately  130,000  more  daily  than 
the  second  paper— in  city  circulation  about  80,000 
more.  In  the  complete  retail  trading  zone  (including 
the  city)  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
has  in  excess  of  239,000  carrier  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  daily— more  than  the  second  paper’s  total 
circulation  in  this  primary  area. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Vacationing  CAM  Fails 
To  Forget  Want  Ads 

By  Domiel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  N«w  York  Harold  Tribuno 


It’s  the  week  of  July  4th;  all 
the  Independence  Day  specials  in 
automotive,  real  estate,  ct  al.,  have 
been  put  to  bed  and  coming  up  is 
the  period  when  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  cauldron  perhaps  boils 
and  bubbles  more  softly  than  at 
any  time  of  the  year  except  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 
So,  into  effect  for  the  weary  CAM 
goes  Operation  Vacation. 

This  year,  as  had  long  since 
been  decided,  it  must  be  a  trip  up 
the  beautiful  Hudson  aboard  his 
contemptible  little  18-foot  run¬ 
about  equipped,  thank  goodness, 
with  a  sturdy  33  horse  Gray  Mar¬ 
ine  engine.  To  keep  things  on  even 
keel,  along  must  come  a  classified 
crony,  one  Steve  Cullen,  his  Real 
Estate  sales  manager,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  few  hitches  in  the 
Navy  and  the  ability  to  splice  a 
line  and  lend  a  hand  at  the  wheel 
and — the  capacity  to  share  the 
CAM’s  apprehensions  as  to  the 
rate  linage  was  going  to  pot  back 
in  the  office. 

Verboten,  of  course,  was  the 
topic  of  classified  advertising — that 
is,  officially.  “Did  you  bring  the 
paper,  Dan?”  asked  Steve  as  we 
stowed  our  gear  in  the  forward 
locker.  “Just  wanted  to  see  the 
funnies  .  .  .”  he  added  hastily  in 
response  to  our  meaningful  glance. 

Coffee  and  Rain 

By  7:30  a.m.  we  were  all  set. 
Steve  had  even  taken  the  battery 
out  of  his  car  and  stowed  it  in  the 
stern  locker  of  “My  Gal  Lil”  just 
in  case  ...  a  portable  cooler  was 
full  of  cold  chicken  and  stuff. 
There  were  thermoses  of  coffee  and 
there  was  rain.  So  up  came  the 
canvas  half  shelter  and  we  chugged 
our  way  around  the  narrows  and 
up  into  New  York  Harbor  past  the 
glorious  lady  in  green — the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  We  ceremoniously 
doffed  our  sou-westers  to  her  since 
it  was  July  4th. 

The  itinerary  called  for  Pough¬ 
keepsie  first  stop,  Albany  next  and 
then  Lake  Champlain.  The  Hud¬ 
son  provided  a  marked  contrast 
from  the  Mississippi  where,  two 
weeks  before,  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention  at  New  Orleans,  the  CAM 
had  floated  aboard  a  sightseeing 
boat.  The  sheer  Palisades  on  one 
side  and  the  hills  of  Zuyder  Zse  on 
the  other  were  a  far  cry  from  the 
Mississippi  terrain  where,  at  New 
Orleans,  the  river  is  actually  high¬ 
er  than  the  city. 

Seven  hours  later  we  nosed  in¬ 
to  the  Texaco  marine  station  indi¬ 
cated  on  our  chart  at  Poughkeep- 
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sie.  On  the  way  to  the  hotel  in 
a  cab  we  stopped  at  a  newsstand 
and  bought  our  paper.  While  Steve 
grabbed  for  the  classified  section 
we  held  our  eyes  averted.  A  Sun¬ 
day,  July  4th  showing  can  really 
be  painful.  “Count  the  pages,”  we 
requested.  Steve’s  count  indicated 
about  a  half-page  classified^  gain 
over  last  year. 

When  we  were  checked  in  we 
spread  the  pages  over  the  beds  and 
analyzed  the  relative  showing  in 
each  classification.  “Wonder  how 
we’ll  make  out  tomorrow”  we  mut¬ 
tered.  “Why  not  call  RayT’  Steve 
suggested.  Accordingly  we  gave 
long  distance  the  number  of  the 
assistant  CAM  and,  after  we  had 
told  him  about  the  river  and  the 
rain,  he  reassured  us  about  the  lin¬ 
age  and  reminded  us  of  our  resolu¬ 
tion  to  “forget  all  about  business” 
for  the  duration. 

Article  Quoted 

After  we  had  rededicated  bur- 
selves  to  the  principle  of  limiting 
our  thinking  to  matters  pertaining 
to  maritime  charts,  fishing  lures 
and  making  movies,  we  dressed  for 
dinner.  Who  started  the  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  size  of  an 
advertisement  versus  frequency 
really  doesn’t  matter.  However, 
once  launched,  it  remained  for  the 
CAM  to  quote  from  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  many  years  ago  by  Professor 
Hugo  Muensterberg  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  professor  made  a  point  that 
can  be  used  by  classified  salesmen 
to  a  fare-thee-well.  He  proved  ex¬ 
perimentally  that  frequency  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  of  greater  importance 
in  creating  mental  impact,  than 
size.  Just  by  coincidence,  if  you 
will,  the  article  happened  to  be  in 
my  sports  jacket  breast  pocket  and 
pulling  it  out,  to  Steve’s  amaze¬ 
ment,  I  read  as  follows: 

“A  few  years  ago  I  published 
some  experimental  studies  on  the 
mental  influence  of  repetition  and 
drew  the  necessary  conclusions  for 
the  advertisers..  I  showed  the  great 
importance  of  frequent  advertising 
proving  that  fourfold  repetition  was 
far  more  efficient  than  fourfold 
size.” 

Thus,  while  the  professor  was 
talking  in  terms  of  display  adver¬ 
tising,  the  principle  of  repetition 
and  consistency  is  applicable  to  all 
advertising.  The  fact  that  the  basic 
concept  of  classified  on  our  paper 
calls  for  a  contract  with  daily  in¬ 
sertions  caused  Steve  and  me  to 
agree  on  the  value  of  Dr.  Muen- 
sterberg’s  experiments  in  our  daily 
work.  Neither  of  us,  naturally,  op- 
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poses  the  use  of  large  space  but 
we  both  would  prefer  to  see  a  con¬ 
sistent  schedule  of  smaller  ads  to 
a  sporadic  campaign  of  large  ones. 

When  dessert  came  I  folded  the 
article  and  stowed  it.  We  laugh¬ 
ingly  admitted  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  in  steering  clear  of  matters 
pertaining  to  classified. 

Drop  Anchor 

Bright  and  late  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  turned  out  and  once  again 
pointed  our  bow  “up  river.”  By 
this  time  we  had  modified  our  tar¬ 
get  so  that  when  the  lighthouse 
off  Rondout  Creek  hove  into  view 
we  rounded  it  and  wound  up  in  a 
tree-sheltered  cove  that  narrowed 
down  at  ks  end  where  a  waterfall 
lent  the  proper  idyllic  note  to  the 
setting. 

Wc  dropped  our  anchor  beneath 
the  shelter  of  some  ancient  wil¬ 
lows,  got  into  swimming  trunks, 
switched  the  ball  game  on  the 
portable  radio  and  Steve  said,  “I 
wonder  what  waterfront  property 
up  here  is  worth?  I  bet  a  marina, 
with  cabins  and  a  good  restaurant 
would  do  a  whale  of  a  business.” 
With  that  I  went  over  the  side. 

Aside  from  buying  the  paper  in 
town  and  trying  to  rationalize 
about  the  smaller  volume  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  month  of  July,  there 
were  no  further  allusions  to  the 
Want  Ad  business  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  On  the  outskirts  of  King¬ 
ston,  New  York,  driving  in  a  cab 
from  the  boat  dock  to  a  motel  we 
passed  a  street  that  brought  classi¬ 
fied  into  sharp  focus  —  Flatbush 
Ave. 

A  main  thoroughfare  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  we  thought  Flatbush  Ave., 
with  its  multitude  of  classified  real 
estate  broker,  was  firmly  anchored 
in  the  Dodger’s  hometown.  Find¬ 
ing  k  here  in  Kingston,  symbolized 
to  us  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  our 
business. 

On  the  homeward  trek,  at  the 
end  of  our  cruising  day,  chance 
brought  us  to  anchor  off  Ossining. 
Nearby  lives  a  friend  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  home  cooked  meal.  A 
phone  call  resulted  in  an  invita¬ 
tion  which  we  snapped  up.  After 
a  delightful  evening  topped  off  with 
a  deliciois  steak  dinner,  Steve  and 
I  were  driven  back  to  our  hotel  in 
Ossining  by  our  gracious  host  and 
hostess. 

“Well,  Steve,  we  didn’t  talk 
about  classified  tonight,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  as  we  entered  the  hotel. 
Steve  smiled  knowingly.  We  had 
been  entertained  by  one  of  our 
good  competitors. 


R.  Hoe  Co.  to  Vacation 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing  press 
and  saw  manufacturer,  announced 
that  its  entire  plant  and  office  will 
be  closed  for  summer  vacation 
from  July  26  to  Aug.  7,  inclusive, 
and  reopen  Aug.  9.  No  shipments 
will  be  made  during  the  vacation 
period  except  to  meet  extreme 
emergencies  and  no  deliveries  will 
be  accepted  during  this  time. 


Columbus  SDX 
Meeting  Set 

Chicago 

A  committee  to  handle  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  1954  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity  convention  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Nov.  10-13,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Robert  U. 
Brown,  president  and  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

George  A.  Smallsreed,  Sr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Obio)  Dis^ 
patch,  president  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Professional  Chapter  of  Sif- 
ma  Delta  Chi,  has  been  appoint^ 
general  chairman  of  conveatioii 
plans.  The  Central  Ohio  and  Ohio 
State  University  Chapters  will  be 
co-hosts  to  the  convention.  Phil 
Arman  is  OSU  Chapter  president 

The  following  committee  ap¬ 
pointments  made  by  President 
Brown  are: 

General  Convention  Committee 
— Brady  Black,  Columbus  Bureau 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
vicechairman;  William  J.  Oertel, 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  sec¬ 
retary;  Norman  H.  Dohn,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary;  Hart  F.  Page, 
Ohio  State  Medical  Association; 
Nicholas  Popa,  Byer  &  Bowman 
Advertising  Agency;  Fred  W.  Ma¬ 
guire,  Ohio  State  University;  Wal¬ 
ter  Furniss,  Radio  Station  WCOL, 
and  Del  Starkey,  Columbus  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Louisville  is  the  2nd  largest  market 
offering  supplement  advertising,  yet 
not  served  by  one  of  the  3  national 
supplements.  Many  advertisers  using 
one  or  more  of  the  3  national  supple¬ 
ments.  used  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Sunday  Magazine  to  com¬ 
plete  their  national  supplement 
schedules.  For  example,  '^is  Week 
1052  advertisers  also  placed  a  total 
of  286.410  lines  in  the  LouisviUe 
Courier-Journal  Sunday  Magazine. 

Send  for  yewr  fro#  copy  of  e  now  focfwof 
Ifvdy  of  nowtpopor  tupplomonft.  Wrll» 
lei  fromotion  Ooporfmonl,  Th»  Cowrioi- 
ievmel,  towisvillo  2,  Konlwcliy. 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(Shttritr-fotmtal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Ceurlor-Journol  Circulolion  303,- 
338  •  Mombor  of  The  lecolly-Edilod 
Group  0  Itopreseolod  Nelionelly  by  The 
Tronhem  Cenipoey. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


White  Labeled  Negro 
Is  Libel,  Court  Says 


three  years  ago  for  the  publication 
of  two  articles  in  wlvch  the  author 
of  the  subsequent  libel  suit  had 
been  described  as  a  “Negro”  and 
a  “chink.” 

“The  reference  to  this  man  was 


What?  No  Honor 
Boxes  in  Prison 

Angola,  La. 
The  weekly  newspaper,  Am^olite, 


not  libelous  per  se,”  was  the  com-  published  by  inmates  of  the  Louis- 
ment  of  the  court  in  ordering  the  iana  Penitentiary,  can  rightly  ask: 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

The  Natchez  (Muss.)  Times  pub-  similar  to 
lished  of  an  automobile  collision,  Mississippi. 
“It  was  established  that  a  Negro  “At  comi 


dismissal.  “Is  there  no  honor  among  thieves?” 

y  In  sustaining  this  judgment  The  Angolite  recently  com- 

.  .  u  f  u  t  the  Times  the  Mis.sissippi  plained  editorially  about  thefts  by 

similar  to  those  of  the  state  ot  referred  to  the  decision  its  readers.  “The  Angolite  leaves 

Mississippi.  of  an  action  against  the  MiiskoRee  100  newspapers  on  sale  and  sells 

At  common  law  any  written  or  (okla.)  Phoenix  which  had  pub-  54,”  said  the  editorial.  “Who 


54,”  said  the  editorial. 


ing  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Upton, 
that  he  was  a  “Negro  gentleman.” 
There  was  published  immediate- 


woman,  Mary  Dungan,  was  driv-  printed  language  which  tends  to  ij^hed  of  a  white  man,  “Negro  Can  swipes  the  other  46?” 

ing  the  car  at  the  time  of  the  ac-  injure  one’s  reputation  and  there-  jaji  jf  Keeps  Going,” _ _ 

expo.se  him  to  public  hatred,  followed  by,  “William  Hargrave,  ing  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Upton, 
In  a  suit  brought  by  Mary  Dun-  contempt  or  ridicule,  degrade  mm  convicted  in  a  Federal  Court  here,  that  he  was  a  “Negro  gentleman.” 
gan  against  the  Times  she  main-  m  society,  lessen  him  in  public  released  from  the  city  jail  There  was  published  immediate- 

tained  that  this  reference  to  her  esteem  or  lower  him  in  the  conn-  yesterday  on  parol.  The  order  of  ly  both  a  retraction  and  an  apol- 
as  a  Negro  was  a  libel  for  which  dence  of  the  coirimunity.  is  action-  pgiease  required  the  man  to  pay  his  ogy  but  in  the  suit  brought  by  the 
she  recovered  a  judgment  of  $5,000  able.  That  definition  embraces  the  hefop^  gaining  freedom.  Har-  clergyman  against  the  paper  he  re- 
that  on  May  24th  was  affirmed  on  effect  in  this  state  of  publishing  gpave’s  wife  appeared  at  the  office  covered  a  judgment  for  $50  which 
appeal  by  the  Mississippi  Supreme  fnat  a  white  women  is  a  Nepo.  ^f  Unite.!  States  Marshal  here  was  affirmed  on  appeal  with  the 
Court.  court  rested  its  decision  in  bills,  one  for  $100,  the  comment: 


this  case  on  the  authority  of  the  other  for  $*'0 
“The  general  rule,”  said  that  decision  of  an  action  against  the  .' 

court,  “seems  to  be  that  to  write  charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Cour- 
of  a  white  person  that  he  is  a  fop  publishing,  “Augustus  M.  Suit  was  1 


Wife  Brings  Suit 


“The  word  complained  of  was 
provocative  to  an  extreme  degree. 


Suit  was  brouaht  against  the  Inserted  as  it  was  in  one  of  the 


Negro  or  has  Negro  blood  is  libel-  Flood,  colored,  through  attorneys,  Phoenix  by  Hargrave’s  wife,  who  it  was  enough  to 

ous  and  in  some  states  it  is  slander  filed  suit  vesterdav  in  the  court  of  claimed  that  the  false  statement  arouse  tne  most  protound  indig- 
to  make  such  a  charge  orally.  common  nleas.”  husband  was  a  Negro,  nation  of  the  most  patient  man.” 


common  pleas, 


The  great  weight  ot  authority  ,  This^  statement,  the  subieet  ot  '“'f  V 


in  the  cases  involving  charges  that  that  publication  contended,  was  not  ^^t  .she  was  the  wife  of  a  Negro.  Reference 

the  subject  of  an  article  of  this  only  false  but  injured  his  reputation  T^he  court  said  in  dismissing  this  .''•.P”"’.' 

character  is  of  African  origin  is  by  tending  to  exclude  him  from  so-  would  stretch  the  rule  gan,  7_  So.  2nd  681,  Mississippi. 

£  such  an  £putatioS  is  action!  ciety.  In  refusing  to  dismiss  this  ?!  I'bel  too  far  to  say  that  a  false  Flood  v  News  &  Courier  Co..  50 
c..„u  In  rrunnlaint  on  the  annlication  of  the  imputation  that  a  man  is  a  negro  S.E.  637,  South  Carolina. 


able.  Such  is  the  rule  in  South  complaint  on  the  application  of  the  ^Pu^'on  uiat  a  nian  i 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  publisher  on  the  ground  that  the  i t  the  fnr 

Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  states  publication  did  not  constitute  a  ^  ^ 


Mitchell  V.  Tribune  Co.,  99  N.E. 
2nd  397,  Illinois. 


where  social  customs  are  very 

Buffalo  has 

\ 

The  344.800  families  in 
Metropolitan  Buffalo  average 
S5,597  spendable  income  . . . 
46,3,400  in  the  8  Western  New 
York  Counties  average  85,287. 
To  reach  the  cream  of  them 
most  economically,  use  the 
Morning  Courier- Express.  To 
reach  nearly  all  of  them,  use 
the  Sunday  Courier- Express 
.  .  .  the  State's  largest  news¬ 
paper  outside  of  Manhattan. 

FULL  ROP 
COLOR 


libel,  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  comment,  “There  are  perhaps  Hargrave  v.  Oklahoma  Press  Pub 


state  said.  some  parts  of  the  United  States  in  Co..  265  Pac.  63.5,  Oklahoma. 

I  “When  we  think  of  the  radical  which  a  publication  describing  a  Upton  v.  Times  Democrat  Pub. 

distinction  subsisting  between  the  white  man  as  a  Negro,  would  not  Co.,  28  So.  970,  Louisiana, 

white  man  and  the  black  man  it  lend  to  disgrace  or  degrade  or  ren-  " 

I  must  be  anparent  that  to  impute  him  odious  in  the  estimation  8  JurOTS  StCirt  LIIsgI 
!  the  condition  of  the  Negro  to  a  ^euds  and  acquaintances.  C„:*  Aaaint::  Prtraor 

white  man  would  affect  the  white  ‘  for  the  same  reasons  it  ^Oper 

'man’s  social  status  and  to  publish  wo-ild  hardlv  be  possible  to  pub-  p 

■  that  a  white  man  was  a  Negro  of  a  white  woman  matter  that  .  Vancoiner  Province  says 

I  would  not  only  be  galling  to  his  wonld  more  certainly  tend  to  de-  J," 

1  pride  but  would  tend  to  interfere  lo  and  disgrace  her  or  to  arouse  wAXli  r  h  'a' ' 

seriously  with  the  social  relations  ^orn  and  hatred  and  render  her  fnTT'S 

I  of  the  white  man  with  his  fellow  oiorc  odious  and  contemptible  in  start. d  suit  for  libel 

I  of  the  White  man  tc.iow  damages  against  the  newspaper. 

i  Chicaeo  Trib  Cited  aco  'ain.ances.  than  to  charge  her  rj'T’- 

ciiicago  iriD  A.uea  (.nhabilin"  with  a  Ne-’ro  ”  f’ British 

j  .\n  interesting  contrast  to  this  One  other  decision  involving’cir-  C'o'i'mh'a  Sup-ume  Court,  that 
and  the  decision  in  the  action  f  .u:  chnr  icier  wh'ch  *^^y  libeled  by  an  article 

against  the  Times  in  May  of  this  in  the  Province  Mar. 

year  is  a  comment  by  an  Illinois  affirmance  of  the  iudgment  under  the  by-line  of  Columnist 

court  in  dismissing  an  action  for  y’u'mance  of  the  judgment 

against  the  Chicago  Tribune  “4" 'VoulsianirSun'^rme'' c£t  in  ^  V"®  f 

- - -  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  against  punishment,  resulted  m  the 

RALEIGH.  North  Carolina...  the  Veil’  Oilcans  Times  Democrat.  $-.500,  and 


Chicago  Trib  Cited 

,\n  interesting  contrast  to  this 
and  the  decision  in  the  action 


the  estimation  of  her  friends  and 
acai'nimnnces.  than  to  charge  her 
wii'i  tohabiiing  with  a  Negro.” 
One  other  decision  involving  cir- 


$6,537 


Available  bolh  daily 
and  Sunday. 


First  City  in  North  Carolina  in  Per  A  meeiing  had  been  held  at  nroceedin 

Family  Income  lor  the  5th  STRAIGHT  Baton  RoUge  in  a  Campaign  for  •  •  j  a  -S') 

$6,537  nrohibition'  in  whi-h  a '  Rev. 

Thomas  I.  Upton  was  an  active  ,  .  FnnW  I 

liCopr.  in.54  SM  Survey  of  Bu.v^ir  temperance  partisan.  A  telegram 

Power, furihcrreproduction  not  licensed)  ^  r,  .  Shacger,  was 

1  to  this  newspaper  from  its  Baton  j 

Rouge  correspondent  referred  to  com 

the  c  ergyman.  who  was  the  pas-  pHsonment. 
tor  of  a  Baton  Rouge  church  and  -ru„  ..a 


20  under  the  by-line  of  Columnist 
Fric  Nicol. 

The  article,  a  plea  against  use  of 
capital  punishment,  resulted  in  the 
Province  being  fined  $2,500,  and 
Mr.  Nicol  $250  in  contempt  of 
court  proceedings.  The  fines  were 


iCopr.  1054  SM  Survey  of  Bu.v^ir  temperance  partisan. 

Power,  furlhcrreproduction  not  licensed)  . 


News  and  Observer  | 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Raleiqb,  North  Carolina 


118.799  Morning 
128.305  Sunday 


Gash,  found  guilty  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Frank  Pitsch.  a  golf  ball 
shagger,  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  June  22  but  the  sentence 
was  later  commuted  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment. 

The  jurors  who  have  started  suit 


had  been  at  one  time  president  of  against  the  newspaper  are  William 
Homer  College  in  that  state,  as  a  o.  MacKay,  John  Lipp,  Percy 


“cultured  gentleman.”  Lucas.  J.  C.  Mcvicir.  Len  Blissett. 

Telegram  Trouble  Maurice  Cassidy,  George  B.  Mor¬ 

in  the  transmission  of  the  tele-  timer  and  Don  Matheson. 
gram  “colored”  was  substituted  for  Defendants  are  the  ! 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pocific  Coast:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


(ABC  Publisher's  Statement.  .3.'3i/54)  j  “culture.l.”  and  the  newspaper 
~Z  r  1  upon  receipt  of  the  telegram  made 


Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


gram  “colored”  was  substituted  for  Defendants  are  the  Southam 
“culture.l.”  and  the  newspaper  Company  I^td.;  A.  W.  Moscarclla, 
upon  receipt  of  the  telegram  made  publisher:  H.  H.  C.  Anderson,  edi- 
the  further  transition  hy  publish-  tor;  and  Mr.  Nicol. 
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Most  people  today  work  only  two-thirds  as  many  hours  as  their 
grandfather  did.  Yet  they  earn  at  least  three  times  as  much  each  day. 
If,  for  example,  your  grandfather  had  been  on  Union  Oil’s 
payroll  in  1890,  he’d  have  put  in  an  average  week  of  at  least 
60  hours.  For  which  he’d  have  received  about  $2.25  a  day. 

If —for  comparison— you  had  been  with  us  last  year,  you’d  have 
averaged  $2.25  also.  But  for  an  hour's  work,  not  a  day’s! 

And  you’d  have  worked  only  40  hours  a  week. 

How  can  Union  Oil,  or  any  company,  pay  more  money  for 
less  time  on  the  job?  Because  new  and  better  tools  and 
engineering  have  radically  increased  a  man’s  capacity  to  produce 
as  they  shortened  his  work  week. 

For  every  worker  at  Union  Oil  there  is  now  available 
,  an  average  of  $77,000  worth  of  these  improved  tools  —  trucks, 
pipelines,  wells,  refineries.  This  gives  each  employee 
340%  more  to  work  with  than  in  1 890. 

For  the  most  part  these  tools  have  been  purchased  with 
money  the  shareholder-owners  have  plowed 
back  into  the  business  out  of  profits. 

Who  profits  from  profits-  Everyone  does!  { 

That’s  why  you  get  so  much  more  out  of  hfe  < 

than  your  grandfather  did.  L 


UNION  OIL  0  COMPANY 

or  CALirORHIA 


urandfatlier  never  had  it  this  good 


This  IS  one  of  a  series  hy  the  people  of  Union  Ott  to  explain  how  business  functions.  Your  comments  are 
mi>iie<i.  Write;  7‘he  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  BuiUling,  Los  Angeies  17,  California, 


How  Milwaukee 


4  Full  color  deck  equipped 
I  with  Hurletron  Automatic 
Circumferential  Register 
Control. 

^  Web  viewing  scanners  in 
operating  position. 


Master  Control  Panel  ^ 
located  at  folder. 
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Journal  'pbmsfers 
Full  R.O.P.  Color 

/! uto  maf cGctila 

Maintains  multi-color  register  at  all  operating  speeds 


Now  .  .  .  R.O.P.  Color  becomes  practical  .  .  .  and 
profitable  . . .  for  any  progressive,  advertising-minded 
newspaper. 

Procficof  .  .  .  because  the  old-time  hazards,  delays, 
costs  and  heartbreaks  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated. 
And  that’s  no  exaggeration.  Today  ...  at  Milwaukiv 
Journal,  as  well  as  at  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  .  .  .  R.O.P.  Color  is  running  at  high  speed  day 
and  night.  And,  fast  or  slow,  top  quality  multi-color 


register  is  maintained  throughout  the  run  to  an 
amazingly  high  degree  of  perfection  .  .  .  and  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

ProUfabfo  .  .  .  because  advertisers  love  it.  They 
know  the  pulling  power  of  color.  They’ll  buy  it.  They’re 
buying  plenty  of  it  now  .  .  .  and  paying  handsomely 
for  it.  But  they  demand  accurate  register  throughout 
the  run.  Now  they  can  have  it .  .  .  and  you  can  give 
it  to  them. 


HURLETRON 


Also  used  for  web-fed  letterpress  printing. 


This  remarkable  electronic  equipment  is  not  new. 
Practically  every  color  rotogravure  printing  plant  in 
the  country  has  been  using  Hurletron  Register  Controls 
for  years.  And  where  will  you  find  finer  examples  of 
accurate  color  register  at  high  speed? 

Now,  this  same  equipment  has  been  adapted  success¬ 
fully  to  R.O.P.  Color  for  newspaper  presses.  Its 
practical  value  and  profitability  have  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  proved  at  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  this  equipment 
provides: 

1  Accurate,  automatic  register  of  all  colors  within  a 
few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

X  Holds  register  established  at  low  speeds  up  to 
highest  operating  speed. 

3k  High  speed  corrections  at  splices  reduces  the 
number  of  bad  copies. 

^  Exclusive  patented  ink  mist  expelling  web  scanner 
eliminates  cleaning. 
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&  Provides  pressman  with  continuous  indication  of 
running  register  and  enables  him  to  make  adjustments 
in  register  in  known  increments. 

Cw  Simple,  easy  operation. 

Check  these  advantages  carefully.  See  what  you  have. 
Accurate  register  with  a  resultant  high  quality,  easily 
saleable  product .  . .  minimiun  manpower  requirements 
.  .  •  greatly  reduced  waste  of  printed  stock.  Added  up 
they  mean  self-liquidation  of  the  control  equipment  in 
less  than  a  year  on  the  average  newspaper  press 
printing  color. 

R.O.P.  Color  is  here  to  stay.  With  Hurletron  Register 
Control  you  can  make  it  practical  and  profitable.  Want 
more  details?  Write  us  today.  There’s  no  obligation. 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  Fairchild  Street  Danville,  Illinois 

Manufaetumn  of  HurMroo  automatic  eontroU  for  faptr  and  Board  CaUpar 
and  Woight/  Cantor  Una  and  Sida  Wab  Guido/  Cwt-otf  and  Back-Up/  Moidatn. 
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JUVENILE  SECRECY 

A  JUVENILE  court  judge,  debating  a  resolu¬ 
tion  about  keeping  the  public  informed  of 
juvenile  court  activities,  said  the  “historic 
position”  of  blanket  secrecy  about  juvenile 
cases  “draws  an  Iron  Curtain  between  us  and 
the  press.  Possibly  our  historical  position 
needs  revising,”  he  said. 

The  gentleman,  speaking  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  cer¬ 
tainly  said  a  mouthful.  (E&P,  July  10,  page 
13.)  But  the  Council  reaffirmed  its  tradition¬ 
al  policy  of  secrecy. 

A  week  later  the  Juvenile  Court  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  agreed 
to  re-examine  youth  court  secrecy  policies 
after  an  appeal  by  J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald.  At  least,  the  District  of  Columbia 
group  is  willing  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Wiggins’  appraisal  of  the  situation 
should  be  “must”  reading  for  every  juvenile 
court  judge.  Many  of  them  will  brush  it  aside, 
but  some  of  them  will  see  the  logic  in  con¬ 
demning  a  policy  which  has  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  Mr.  Wiggins  pointed  out 
we  have  abandoned  our  historic  safeguards  of 
justice  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

“I  do  not  say  that  this  abandonment  would 
be  justified  if  we  had  solved  the  problem  of 
youth  in  crime;  but  we  have  not  solved  these 
problems,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  or  insupportable  to  say  that  juvenile  court 
secrecy  is  responsible  for  the  spectacular  in¬ 
crease  in  juvenile  crime;  but  certainly  it 
would  be  just  and  fair  to  say  that  this  secrecy 
has  not  brought  about  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  juvenile  crime.  .  .  . 

“It  has  deprived  the  citizens  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  as  it  has  deprived  those  of  other  com¬ 
munities,  of  that  ready  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  is  the  forerunner  to  community 
action.  .  .  . 

“Secrecy  has  inflicted  another  and  an  even 
more  serious  calamity  upon  the  community. 
It  has  swept  this  whole  problem  of  youth  in 
crime  under  the  community  rug.  .  . 

We  agree,  and  most  open-minded  juvenile 
court  judges  will,  too.  Secrecy  has  had  its  day. 
How  can  the  community  solve  the  terrible 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  if  the  com¬ 
munity  does  not  have  the  facts  on  which  to 
act? 

BEWARE  OF  “AWARDS" 

WE  DON’T  mean  all  contests  and  awards — 
just  those  that  call  themselves  by  those 
names  but  are  really  something  el.sc. 

One  of  the  oldest  gimmicks  in  the  publicity 
racket  is  to  set  up  a  contest  bureau,  or  a  high- 
sounding  honor  award — operate  the  whole 
thing  from  the  same  publicity  office  but  un¬ 
der  another  name — and  then  see  that  your 
clients  “win”  something.  Some  responsible 
editor  is  inveigled  into  presenting  the  prize, 
pictures  and  stories  are  sent  out,  and  presto! 
— a  million  dollars  worth  of  publicity. 

The  literature  sounds  good,  the  name  usual¬ 
ly  sounds  better.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
editors  to  resist  cooperating. 

We  suggest  an  old  axiom  to  editors  who 
are  not  sure  of  the  facts:  “When  in  doubt, 
leave  out.” 
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Be  strong  and  of  good  courage^-^oshua,  I;  6. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CANDOR 

WE  LIKE  newspapers  that  do  not  wear  holier- 
than-thou  cloaks — that  are  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  but  are  frank  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  past  and  present  shortcomings  with  a 
determination  to  improve  their  performance. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  novel  stunt  to  a.sk  readers 
to  criticize  your  paper  and  tell  you  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  But  the  Willows  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal  has  added  a  new  twist.  A  front  page 
editorial  recently  announced  “open  season” 
on  the  Journal  and  asked  readers  to  write  let¬ 
ters  on  “What’s  wrong  with  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.”  Writer  of  the  best  letter,  in  the  opinion 
of  outside  judges  will  be  editor  for  a  day. 

Every  newspaper  expects  some  criticism  in 
the  normal  course  of  business.  But  it  takes 
courage  to  invite  it  in  large  doses  because 
it  immediately  puts  the  editor  on  the  spot — 
it  presupposes  he  is  anxious  to  improve  his 
product.  The  editor  who  does  this  as  a  stunt 
without  any  intention  of  following  through 
will  lose  the  confidence  of  readers.  The  editor 
who  is  honest  with  himself  and  his  readers 
and  does  take  note  of  the  constructive  com¬ 
ments  will  enhance  that  confidence. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  down  in 
Georgia,  the  Cordele  Daily  Dispatch  is  right¬ 
fully  proud  of  winning  the  W.  G.  Sutlive  Tro¬ 
phy,  highest  honor  of  the  Georgia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  for  community  service.  The  paper 
won  two  other  top  awards  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  GPA  contest. 

A  front  page  editorial  announcement  which 
did  a  little  justified  bragging  also  did  a  very 
unusual  thing:  it  called  attention  to  how  bad 
the  paper  used  to  be.  It  reported  that  three 
years  ago,  before  the  new  owner  took  over, 
“this  newspaper  was  known — if  at  all — as 
‘The  Cordele  Disgrace.’  ” 

Most  newspapermen  prefer  to  forget  the 
past  if  it  hasn’t  been  too  glorious,  particularly 
the  sins  and  omissions  of  previous  owners. 
To  point  with  pride  to  current  performance  is 
one  thing;  to  contrast  it  to  a  former  disgrace¬ 
ful  performance  is  the  height  of  candor. 

We  like  the  comment  of  Cordele  Publisher 
E.  W.  Mathews,  which  applies  to  winning 
awards  as  well  as  asking  readers  for  criticism: 

“It  is  always  tomorrow  for  a  newspaper; 
the  paper  cannot  rc.st  on  past  laurels,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  bright. 

“As  for  the  awards,  neither  the  publisher 
not  the  managing  editor  nor  the  bookkeeper 
nor  the  janitor  should  be  accorded  individual 
praise,  for  a  newspaper  is  everyone  on  its 
staff.  It  is  bigger  than  any  one  person  or  any 
two  or  three  persons — yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  can  be  no  bigger  than  those  people  make 
it.” 


SCHOOL  NEWS 


A  STUDY  of  school  news  coverage  by  the 
newspapers  in  Michigan  points  out  some 
inadequacies  which  might  serve  as  guideposts 
for  newspapers  everywhere  to  improve  this 
part  of  their  reader  service.  It  is  probably  no 
secret  to  any  editor  that  the  bulk  of  his  local 
school  news  is  devoted  to  athletics.  But  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  editors  to  note  the 
wide  range  of  school  items  which  are  pre¬ 
sently  receiving  little  if  any  attention. 

Problems  which  still  confront  editors,  and 
which  are  unanswered  in  this  study,  however, 
are  “how  much  school  news  is  enough?”  and 
“should  we  attempt  to  produce  it  with  a  yard¬ 
stick  in  one  hand?”  Obviously,  no  classifica¬ 
tion  of  news — even  school  news — can  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  edited  with  a  ruler  in  order  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  set  proportion,  especially  when  no 
one  knows  what  the  proportion  should  be. 

But  editors  should  remember  that  news  ot 
local  schools  has  wide  reader  interest  because 
such  activity  touches  almost  everyone  in  the 
community  in  one  way  or  another.  Viewed 
in  that  light,  an  editor  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  he  is  doing  an  adequate  or 
inadequate  job  in  presenting  that  news. 
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LUCKY  BUCKS 

NEWSPAPER  contests  are  sometimes  good 
promotion  stunts,  but  we  have  never  seen 
the  promotional  value  of  giving  money  away 
for  nothing.  Hence,  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
rash  of  “Lucky  Buck”  contests  coming  to  an 
end.  They  were  misnamed,  anyway,  as  they 
bore  no  resemblance  to  a  contest. 

This  type  of  stunt  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
develop  reader  interest  and,  in  fact,  contrib¬ 
uted  nothing  toward  selling  present  or  poten¬ 
tial  readers  on  the  value  of  the  product.  It  ; 
was  designed  apparently  to  get  people  to  buy  j 
the  paper  on  the  theory  that,  if  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  long  enough,  buying  might  become  a  i 
habit.  Judging  from  what  we  can  learn  about  I 
newspapers’  experiences,  it  hasn’t  worked  out  \ 
that  way. 

Newspapers  would  be  in  a  lot  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  end  with  present  and  potential 
readers  if  they  took  the  same  money,  time 
and  effort  and  put  it  into  improving  the 
product. 


NLRB  EXEMPTION 

IN  A  RECENT  announcement  clarifying  its 
jurisdiction  over  industries,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  stated  it  will  no  longer 
take  jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes  involving 
newspapers  of  less  than  $500,000  gross  annual 
income.  The  Board  did  not  attempt  to  reckon 
the  number  of  newspapers  placed  beyond  rne 
reach  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  this  decision. 

On  the  basis  of  various  cost  studies  which 
E  &  P  has  published,  it  appears  the  decision  ^ 
will  automatically  eliminate  almost  all  news¬ 
papers  below  10,000  daily  circulation.  There 
undoubtedly  will  be  some  exceptions.  .\nd  in 
view  of  E  &  P’s  recent  cost  study  of  a  12.500 
circulation  daily,  it  appears  that  many  dailies 
up  to  and  including  that  circulation  range 
will  be  exempt. 

Newspapers  of  this  size  rarely  are  involved 
in  labor  disputes  into  which  NLRB  could  be 
brought.  The  level  of  e.xemption,  therefore, 
may  prove  to  be  purely  academic. 
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ViRGiMus  Dabney,  editor  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
left  the  United  States  July  10  for 
England  as  one  of  1 1  lecturers  to 
the  Vu'bright  Conference  on  Amer¬ 
ican  S  Jdies  at  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  plans  to  return  to  Rich¬ 
mond  Aug.  6. 

*  *  « 

Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star, 
and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State 
Senate,  interviewed  Spain’s  Gener¬ 
alissimo  FrancLsco  Franco  for  66 
minutes — one  of  the  longest  inter¬ 
views  ever  granted  by  the  Spanish 
chief. 

*  *  * 

R.  B.  (Bud)  Hays,  publisher  of 
Wetumka  (Okla.)  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
sumed  active  charge  of  that  news¬ 
paper  after  leasing  the  paper  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Mitchell. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Welch,  publisher-gen- 
!  eral  manager  of  (Fla.)  Si/n 

Sews,  was  installed  as  president  of 
the  Deland  Rotary  Club. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Smallsreed,  Sr., 
editor  of  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  reelected  to  a 
three-year  term  as  trustee  of  the 
Ohio  Foundation  of  Independent 
Colleges. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  executive 
editor  of  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  advisory  board  on  Pulitzer 
;  Prizes  to  serve  as  juror  for  the 
1955  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journalism. 

*  * 

J.  L.  Jennings,  editor-general 
I  manager  of  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner-Enterprise,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  a  director  of  the  Bartles¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  >•>  * 

Earl  Tucker,  editor  -  publisher 
of  Thomasville  (.Ala.)  Times,  was 
'  a  guest  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Montgomery,  .Ala.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom.  executive 
editor  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Lindstrom,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

VliCHAEL  S.  Kuzmack,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Warren  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une-Chronicle,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Helen  Hart  Hurl- 
bert,  publisher  of  that  newspaper. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Robert  D.  Young  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  comptroller  of  Oregon  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  supervise  all  account¬ 
ing.  bookkeeping,  budget,  and  pur¬ 
chasing. 


James  W,  Oliver  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal.  He 
replaces  George  Mouchette,  who 
became  advertising  manager  of 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  m 

Wall.ace  j.  Peters,  formerly 
with  American  Family  magazine 
and  Crowell  -  Collier  Publishing 
Co.,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office 
of  Booth  (Mich.)  Newspapers  as 
an  advertising  salesman. 

•  *  * 

Orro  B.  Stif.low,  circulation 
manager  of  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press,  was  elected  grand  tiler 
at  the  90th  annual  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Nelson,  formerly  of  the 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times, 
is  now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent. 

*  *  * 

David  Bartzen  has  taken  over 
duties  of  the  late  Ralph  V.  Zim¬ 
merman,  manager  of  amusement 
advertising  for  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  is  handling  the  “Dining 
for  the  Discriminating”  advertising 
page. 

«  «  * 

W.  L.  Brown  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican. 

m  *  * 

Charles  W.  Beckman  has  re¬ 
signed  as  classified  advertising 
manager  and  office  manager  of 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier, 

•  ♦  ’  ♦ 

Mark  Paul  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Willows 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal.  Mr.  Paul, 
with  the  Roseville  (Calif.)  Daily 
Press-Tribune  for  the  past  year, 
was  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Lackawanna  <N.  Y.)  Press 
from  1949  to  1951. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Buckles  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 

*  •  * 

Stanley  B.  Frieze,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  has 
joined  the  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Kelley  has  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Martin  Smith,  formerly  with 
the  University  of  California  public 
information  office  and  prior  to  that 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  has  joined  the 
renorting  staff  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Alfred  S.  Harvey,  veteran  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspaperman  and  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor,  who  is  now  edi¬ 
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tor  of  Milwaukee  Labor  Press,  has 
been  operated  on  for  eye  cataract 
and  will  be  recuperating  for  about 
a  month. 

«  *  • 

Frances  E.  Hapgood,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  society  writer, 
has  been  chosen  a  vicepresident  by 
the  Maine  State  CIO  Council. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  Stevenson,  staff  writer 
for  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Mer¬ 
iden  (Conn.)  Journal,  where  he  is 
to  report  for  assignment  July  12. 

*  *  • 

Kenneth  L.  Simms,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  night  editor  of  Chicago 
(111.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
managing  editor,  a  long-vacated 
position,  of  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune.  Simms  had  been 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  12 
years  as  copyreader,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  night  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  finally  assistant  night  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  « 

Mary  Kilcoyne  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  Hannon,  sports  editor 
of  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  was  presented  the  Chev¬ 
alier  degree,  manifested  by  an  en¬ 
graved  ring,  medallion  and  patent, 
highest  honor  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 

«  *  * 

Sylvia  Makepeace  has  joined 
the  society  staff  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Kathleen  Fraser  on  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  will  be  woman’s 
editor  and  reporter  for  Springfield 
(Ore.)  News  upon  her  return  late 
this  month. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Warren,  former  member 
of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News  sports  staff,  has  joined  the 
local  staff  of  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  as  a  police  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Edwina  McMullan,  June  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Journalism,  is 
writing  features  for  Greenville 


(N.  C.)  Reflector.  ^ 

Jane  Rogers,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  woman’s  editor  of  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  »^rald-Joun^l 
has  been  named  woman  s  editor  ot 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  Butwell,  formerly 
teen-beat  columnist  and  then  re¬ 
porter  for  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  has  just  received  his  d«- 
torate  degree  from  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  England.  Butwell  spent 
two  years  at  the  university  on  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship.  Whjk  m 
England,  he  wrote  a  regular  Ymk 
In  England”  feature  appearing 
weekly  in  the  Portland  Sunday 
Telesram, 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joyce  Adams,  June  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism,  has  become 
a  general  assignment  reporter  on 


Tom  Fleming,  for  many  years 
with  the  news  staff  of  radio  station 
WSPA,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and 
John  Ray,  1954  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  have  joined  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  news  staff, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  A.  Townes,  former 

night  city  editor  of  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Both  the  Free  Press  and  Herald 

are  Knight  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Sullivan,  religious  editor 
and  copyreader,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
editorial  union  (AFL).  Others 

elected  were  Gus  Peters,  vicepres- 
ident:  Ruth  Ramer,  secretary;  Ed 
Weiland,  treasurer;  Ellis  Rawn- 
SLEY,  Verne  Scheumann,  Carl 
Jensen,  Carolyn  Workman,  di¬ 
rectors. 

•  •  * 

Tommy  Kelley,  news  editor  of 
Portales  (N.  M.)  Daily  News,  has 
resigned  to  join  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe  News. 

•  ♦  ♦ 


Elizabeth  B.  Block  and  Mer¬ 
rick  S.  Wing,  reporters  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  were  wed  recently. 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Alice  Connolly,  fashion  writer 
for  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and 
widow  of  Roger  A.  Connolly,  un¬ 
til  his  death  last  year,  managing 
editor  of  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  sailed  for  Europe  July  10  to 
cover  fashion  shows  in  Paris, 
Rome,  Florence,  Dublin,  and  Lon¬ 
don. 

* 

Ralph  Iula,  formerly  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.  Newspapers,  has  joined 
the  editorial  promotion  staff  of 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

* 

Joseph  O’Donovan,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  New  York  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
named  Naugatuck,  Conn,  corre- 
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spondent  for  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 

*  n  n 

Frederick  Jay,  news  editor  of 
La.?  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News,  has 
left  that  paper  to  bwome  publisher 
of  Corinth  (Miss.)  Daily  Corin¬ 
thian.  nun 

Aileen  Snoddy  and  Stu  Hoff¬ 
man,  both  June  graduates  of  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  have  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Indianapolis  News. 
Miss  Snoddy  is  a  copy  editor 
while  Mr,  Huffman  works  on  the 
city  desk. 

n  n  n 

Glenn  (Bud)  Fairall  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  Ne¬ 
vada  (Iowa)  Evening  Journal.  Mr. 
Fairali  was  night  sports  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  before 
that  was  on  the  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Journal. 

n  n  n 

Dick  Moorehead,  assigned  to 
the  Austin,  Tex.  bureau  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  News,  has  been  named  winner 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas’  first  an¬ 
nual  award  of  $250  for  construc¬ 
tive  journalism. 

n  n  n 

William  Burton,  formerly  with 
the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

n  n  n 

Donna  Dryden  has  joined  the 
women’s  page  staff  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press  and  will 
continue  in  a  part-time  status  this 
Fall  when  she  enters  Glendale  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  4e 

W.  Lowrie  Kay  has  resigned  as 
editor  and  manager  of  Leonard- 
town  (Md.)  St.  Mary’s  Beacon  to 
become  managing  editor  of  Lex¬ 
ington  Park  (Md.)  Enterprise. 
Both  papers  are  weeklies. 

n  n  n 

Mark  Sheehan,  labor  reporter 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  has  been  named  assistant 
state  editor  of  that  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

William  Siegrist,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  bi-weekly,  the 
San  Manuel  (Ariz.)  Miner. 

n  n  n 

Emmett  G.  Bedford  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
Congressional  Quarterly  News  Fea¬ 
tures  to  join  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald  as 
an  assistant  city  editor. 

n  n  n 

Karl  Kae  Knecht,  drawing  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  since  1906,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  testimonial  dinner 
July  21. 

*  *  * 

C.  W.  (Bill)  Ward,  45,  for¬ 
mer  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star 
reporter,  was  recently  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  in  anthropology 
degree  gaining  cum  laude  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors. 


Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  city  editor 
of  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been 
given  the  Dixie  Business  Disting¬ 
uished  Service  Award  as  the  Re¬ 
porter  of  The  South  for  1953. 

n  n  n 

Ralph  A.  DeRidder,  Hudson 
Falls  representative  for  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  newspaper  field. 

♦ 

Richard  B.  Dudman,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  reporter,  who  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  last 
term,  has  joined  the  paper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  As  one  of  his  first 
assignments  from  there  he  was  sent 
to  Guatemala  to  cover  the  revolu¬ 
tion  along  with  staffer  Donald 
Grant,  who  also  reported  the 
Guatemala  revolution  first-hand. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sherwood  Kohn  is  now  military 
editor  of  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  re¬ 
placing  Joseph  Thesken,  who  has 
switched  to  copyreading. 

*  *  * 

Marianno  a.  Lucca,  editor  ot 
the  weekly  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Bea¬ 
con,  is  the  Democratic  -  endorsed 
candidate  for  40th  District  U.  S. 
representative. 

ill  *  * 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  is  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Clifford  C.  Furnas 
as  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo. 

%  4i  * 

Bruce  Mair,  managing  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
has  purchased  the  Edmore  Times, 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Montcalm 
County,  and  will  leave  the  Herald 
Sept.  1. 

n  n  n 

Albert  I.  Prince,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Consulting  Committee  for 
the  Hartford  Regional  Technical 
School. 


Shirley  A.  Beckman  has  re¬ 
signed  as  church  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff  of  Bristol  (Pa.) 
Daily  Courier. 

n  n  * 

George  Whittington,  formerly  ; 
of  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  has 
joined  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
as  general  assignment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Larsen,  formerly  of  Time- 
Life  magazine  editorial  staff,  has 
returned  to  Chicago  Sun-Times  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter.  I 

41  H  * 

Charles  Werner,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  editorial  cartoonist,  Ij 
who  recently  underwent  an  appen-  T 
dectomy,  returned  to  the  hospital  i 
in  serious  condition,  but  is  again 
recuperating  satisfactorily. 
n  n  n 

Emily  Stoker,  former  club  edi¬ 
tor  of  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
society  staff,  has  been  transferred 
to  general  assignment  reporting. 
Kathryn  Steffan  has  been  named 
club  editor. 

n  n  n 

Bud  Wacker  has  returned  to  the 
local  staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  after  a  tour  of  duty 
as  a  correspondent  in  Korea  and 
a  return  trip  home  via  Europe. 
n  n  n 

Peter  Clarke,  Naugatuck  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
that  paper  and  will  be  on  the  labcw 
beat.  Mr.  Clarke  was  formerly 
with  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
n  n  n 

T.  H.  Parker,  music  and  drams 
critic  for  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  will  be  narrator  next  season 
for  three  of  the  four  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Concerts  of  the  Hartford  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

•  ♦  * 

John  M.  Young,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Havana  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Havana  Post. 
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Every  minute,  day  in  day  out,  1,200,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  are  pushed 
through  pipe  lines  by  the  220,000  horsepower  in  our  booster  stations. 


CITIES  @  SERVICE 

A  Growth  Company 


\ 


“The  best  way  I  know  to  get  the  interest 
of  newspaper  publishers — plus  newspaper 
advertisers  and  their  agencies — is  to  talk  to 
them  in  person.  The  next  best  way  is 
through  the  well-read  pages  of  EDITOR  & 

Publisher,” 


SAYS 


PARADE  Publication,  Inc. 


In  1946  Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley  became  President  and  Publisher 
of  Parade,  then  a  struggling  infant  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  field. 

One  of  the  country’s  best-known  publishers  and  salesmen,  Mr.  Motley 
brought  to  Parade  the  experience  of  a  distinguished  eighteen-year 
career  at  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.,  where  be  became  Vice- 
President  and  Publisher  of  American  Magazine.  He  also  brought 
the  firm  conviction  that  Parade  should  be  in  “partnership”  with  its 
newspapers — that  “it  should  be  sold  and  merchandised  not  as  a 
national  magazine  but  as  part  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  with  which 
it  is  distributed.” 

Just  how  well  Mr.  Motley’s  policies  have  paid  off  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  since  1945  Parade’s  circulation  has  more  than  doubled; 
its  advertising  volume  increased  fivefold.  A  strong  program  of  con¬ 
stant  promotion  has  actively  assisted  this  growth. 

Like  other  realistic  advertisers,  “Red”  Motley  recognizes  the  unique 
influence  of  the  E  &  P  audience. 
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’Round  Pit  eir  ddeati 

Tampa  Times  Flies 
Old  Glory  Galore! 


Tampa,  Fla. 

On  Flag  Day,  the  Tampa  Times 
sent  a  reporter  on  a  tour  of  the 
city  to  see  how  well  Tampans  dis¬ 
played  Old  Glory  on  its  special 
day. 

The  reporter.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Milton,  covered  a  large  territory — 
and  saw  only  eight  flags  flying  be¬ 
fore  Tampa  homes. 

This  fact  was  reported  and 
caused  considerable  reaction.  Many 
persons  wrote  in  declaring  that 
their  flag  was  flying  and  must  have 
been  missed  by  the  reporter. 
Others  were  indignant  about  this 
poor  showing.  Some  were  skeptical 
about  the  survey — one  person  won¬ 
dered  if  the  reporter  was  out  be¬ 
fore  sunup  or  after  sundown  mak¬ 
ing  the  check. 

10-Day  Campaign 

Determined  to  correct  the  situ¬ 
ation  on  another  great  patriotic 
occasion.  Independence  Day,  the 
newspai^r  began  a  campaign  to 
create  interest  in  displaying  the 
flag.  Starting  10  days  before  July  4, 
daily  stories  appeared  on  page  one, 
decorated  with  small  drawings  of 
tbe  flag,  and  carrying  statements 
from  numerous  civic  leaders  on  the 
desirability  of  displaying  the  flag. 
A  story  announced  that  local  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dry  Cleaners  would  be  happy  to 
clean  U.S.  flags  at  no  cost  to  the 
owners. 

Mayor  Curtis  Hixon  issued  a 
proclamation  commending  the 
Times  on  its  public  interest  and 
urging  all  citizens  to  respond. 

Tampa  stores,  whose  stocks  of 
flags  are  low  normally,  were  be- 
seiged.  Soon  the  limited  stocks 
were  exhausted,  but  still  more 
wanted  to  buy.  Nearby  towns  were 
visited  to  purchase  flags. 

Flag  in  Color 

The  day  before  the  Fourth,  the 
Times  published  a  large  line  draw¬ 


ing,  printed  in  brilliant  American 
flag  red  and  blue,  flying  above  a 
skyline  view  of  the  City  of  Tampa. 

The  campaign  was  successful. 
More  flags  were  shown  on  Sunday, 
July  4,  and  Monday,  the  5th,  than 
anytime  in  recent  years.  And  scores 
of  citizens  wrote  commending  the 
newspaper  for  taking  the  initiative. 
Efforts  will  be  made  each  patriotic 
holiday  in  the  future  to  outdo  past 
holidays. 

Mr.  k  James  P.  Crow,  Esq., 
Potistown,  Pa. 

,,  '  \  POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

The  recent  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  rulirfg  against  segregation 
and  its  associate  theory  of  “sep¬ 
arate  but  equal  opportunity”  set 
Shandy  Hill,  general  manager  of 
the  Pottstown  Mercury,  to  think¬ 
ing  about  this  community. 

Pottstown  has  25,000  residents, 
more  than  1,200  of  whom  are 
Negroes.  There  has  never  been  ra¬ 
cial  trouble  here. 

“But  we  decided  to  turn  Staffer 
Normand  Poirier  loose  to  take  an 
objective  look  of  this  Yankee  town 
in  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,”  explained  Mr.  Hill. 

Were  the  Negroes  in  Pottstown 
segregated?  Was  there  discrimina¬ 
tion?  How  much  if  any?  In  what 
forms?  How  did  the  Negro  feel 
toward  his  community?  Was  Potts¬ 
town  integrated  or  was  it  two  sep¬ 
arate  communities?  Could  a  South¬ 
ern  town,  faced  with  the  Court 
ruling,  look  to  Pottstown,  Pa.,  as  a 
guide  for  action  in  solving  its  prob¬ 
lems? 

Mr.  Poirier,  who  once  worked 
on  a  paper  in  Louisiana  for  more 
than  a  year,  spent  a  month  making 
bis  survey.  He  found  this:  Potts¬ 
town  was  split  right  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  by  the  color  line.  The  only 
places  they  mingled  were  in  the 
school  system  as  pupils  and  on  a 


Less  Waste— Advertising  Checking  Bureau’s 
service  has  reduced  waste  of  newsprint  ...  no 
more  do  publishers  send  complete  newspapers 
to  each  advertiser  and  agency  .  .  .  with  ACB 
Service,  one  copy  takes  care  of  many  checking 
copy  requirements  through  the  use  of  tearsheets. 
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much  more  restricted  level  in  the 
factories. 

The  Negro  was  discriminated 
against  at  work,  in  home-buying, 
job  -  finding,  recreation,  even,  in 
fact,  in  schools.  The  Negro  took 
absolutely  no  part  in  the  life  of 
his  community.  He  was  almost  as 
completely  un-integrated  as  he  is 
in  the  South. 

The  lead  to  Mr.  Poirier’s  first 
story  read: 

“In  Pottstown  he  goes  under  the 
name  of  Mister  James  P.  Crow, 
Esquire. 

“Nobody  is  sure  just  where  he 
lives.  In  fact,  most  Pottstonians 
argue  he  doesn’t  live  in  the  borough 
at  all. 

“But  he’s  here  all  right. 

“He  has  taken  on  a  middle  ini¬ 
tial  and  added  a  title  of  dignity  to 
his  name;  his  manners  are  more 
polite,  his  clothes  more  fashion¬ 
able,  and  his  methods  more  subtle. 

“But  despite  the  Yankee  mas¬ 
querade,  he’s  still  the  same  old  fel¬ 
low.  He  lives  in  Pottstown.  His 
real  name  is  just  plain  Jim  Crow.” 

“We  printed  the  facts  just  as  the 
reporter  found  them,”  said  Mr, 
Hil.  ‘The  facts  hit  every  organiza¬ 
tion,  group,  system  in  town.  For 
eight  days,  as  the  series  ran,  our 
’phones  were  busy  all  day.  The 
town  was  in  an  uproar,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  it  seemed,  against  us. 

.“A  minority  of  whites  wrote  or 
’phoned  congratulations,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘The  majority  of  Negroes 
were  for  us.  But  people  voice 
against  something,  not  for  it.  We 
are  hearing  comments  like.  To  tell 
you  the  truth  I  didn’t  know  there 
was  discrimination  in  Pottstown.’ 
We  feel  that  was  our  job — letting 
people  know  whether  it  existed  or 
not.” 

The  Afro-American  Newspapers, 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier  and 
the  Associated  Negro  Press  have 
obtained  permission  to  reprint  the 
series. 

A  committee  on  human  relations 
is  being  organized  in  Pottstown 
with  a  young  Negro  doctor  physi¬ 
cian  as  its  head  and  with  white 
community  leaders  as  members. 

“Every  managing  editor  knows 
it’s  a  hot  subject,”  observed  Mr. 
Hill.  “But  it’s  not  too  hot  to  han¬ 
dle.  A  pot  of  boiling  water  bubbles 
down  fast  as  soon  as  the  gas  is 
turned  off.  And  maybe  some  com¬ 
mon  sense  will  float  to  the  surface 
in  the  process.” 
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INS  Investigates 
Summer  Camps 

An  investigation  and  report  on 
Communist-tinged  Summer  camps 
by  International  News  Service  re¬ 
porter  Jack  Lotto  touched  off  a 
New  York  state  probe  this  week  by 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

The  articles  reported  at  least  a 
dozen  such  camps  were  operating 
without  control  in  the  state  and 
that  New  York  state  held  mort¬ 
gages  on  three  resorts  established 
by  organizations  on  the  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  General’s  subversive  list. 

Mr.  Lotto  spotlighted  the  fact 


that  the  State  Attorney  General  ■ 
and  other  members  of  the  “Cabi¬ 
net”  of  Governor  Dewey  said  they  j 
had  “no  authority”  to  investigate  ! 
and  there  were  no  laws  to  regulate 
the  camps.  1 

The  INS  story  disclosed  that  the 
only  requirement  for  Summer 
camp  operators  to  go  into  business 
was  to  obtain  a  health  department 
permit. 

Top  Republican  and  Democratic 
mem^rs  of  the  State  Senate 
pledged  to  introduce  bills  at  tta 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
wipe  out  or  control  Communist-in¬ 
fluenced  camps,  to  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  flock  every 
summer. 

Gov.  Dewey  “invited”  Mr.  Lot¬ 
to  to  present  all  the  evidence  he 
gathered  in  his  investigation  to  his 
counsel  and  promised  “swift  ac¬ 
tion”  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  INS  story  named  names  and 
gave  the  backgrounds  of  the  own¬ 
ers  and  operators  of  the  campus. 

Coast  to  Coast 
And  Back — 2  Weeks 

Providence,  R.  I. 
When  Hubert  N.  Belanger,  staff 
reporter  for  the  Journal-Bulletin, 
said  he  planned  to  spend  his  two- 
week  vacation  on  the  West  Coast, 
he  was  asked  to  write  an  article 
on  his  return  which  would  tell 
newspaper  readers  how  he  and  his 
wife  did  it. 

Mr.  Belanger  gave  his  report  in 
a  page  article  with  pictures  in  the  j 
Journal  on  July  5,  under  headline: 
‘To  Pacific  Coast  and  Back  in  2 
Weeks — ^Journal  Writer  and  Wife 
Drive  Night  and  Day,  Spend  $321, 
Even  See  Birds  at  Capistrano.” 

Mr.  Belanger  said  that  during 
those  two  weeks  he  and  Mrs.  Be¬ 
langer  traveled  9,537.8  miles  and 
spent  a  total  of  $321.96. 

Their  expenditures  were:  510.1 
gallons  of  gasoline,  $163.93;  oil 
changes,  lubrications  and  repairs, 
$40.24;  lodgings,  $12.40;  food, 
$47.21;  tolls  and  ferries,  $9.83,  and 
miscellaneous,  $48.35. 

Murder  Convict 
Surrenders  to  Reporter 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 
J.ACK  Harding,  police  reporter 
for  the  Huntington  Advertiser, 
scooped  the  police  by  turning  over 
to  a  deputy  sheriff  a  fugitive  mur¬ 
der  convict  he  had  talked  into  sur¬ 
rendering. 

The  fugitive,  Raymond  Me- 
Comas,  34,  listed  as  “dangerous," 
had  been  at  large  since  June  9 
when  he  escaped  from  Weston 
State  Hospital  where  he  was  un¬ 
dergoing  treatment  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis. 

Mr.  Hardin  admitted  that  he  had 
some  anxiious  moments  in  two 
talks  with  the  unpredictable  Mc- 
Comas. 

Between  the  two  meetings,  the 
reporter  said,  “I  talked  it  over 
with  my  wife  and  parents,  and 
they  warned  me  to  be  careful  and 
not  take  any  chances. 

{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Stop  thy  press,  Herr  Gutenberg,  “Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 
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PROMOTION 


Phoenix  Paper  Gives 
Don  Quixote  A  Twist 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


This  department  has  ever  been 
one  to  urge  that  market  presenta¬ 
tions  be  done  with  flavor  and  with 
spice.  What  we 
have  meant,  of 
course,  is  that 
markets  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  local 
flavor  and  indige¬ 
nous  spice.  This, 
obviously,  with 
the  intent  of  im¬ 
parting  to  the 
alien  media  exec¬ 
utive  or  space 
buyer  so  much 
the  taste  of  the 
market  that  he  will  want  at  once 
to  improve  his  nibble  to  a  full- 
schedule  meal. 

Now  comes  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  presentation  fairly  dripping 
with  flavor  and  drooling  with  spice. 
But  the  flavor  and  the  spice  hark 
back  some  300  years  to  a  writer 
named  Cervantes  and  a  character 
called  Don  Quixote.  Only  the  facts 
in  this,  not  the  fiction,  have  to  do 
with  the  Phoenix  market.  They  are 


A 


Henes 


Lei's  Get  Acquainted 

Meet  Kay  Cantonwine,  Miss 
Newsprint  1954.  If  you’re 
thinking  of  newsprint  printing, 
Kay  says,  get  acquainted  with 
Rodgers  &  McDonald  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  West’s  leading 
rotary  press  printer. 

Specializing  in  newsprint  ex¬ 
clusively,  recently  added  press 
equipment  makes  Rodgers  & 
McDonald  the  largest  producer 
of  this  type  of  printing  west  of 
the  Rockies.  Everything  from 
booklets  to  standard  size  news¬ 
papers. 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Send 
specifications  for  estimate  to: 

Rodgers  &  McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 

2621  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  California 
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most  impressive.  Wrapped  in  the 
package  of  an  old  Spanish  satire, 
they  are  as  fascinating  as  they  are 
impressive. 

Since  the  presentation  is  only 
now  reaching  Madison  Avenue  and 
Michigan  Boulevard  advertising 
executives,  it  is  still  too  early  to 
know  just  how  they  will  react.  But 
Dave  Henes,  the  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette’s  promotion  manager,  already 
has  some  local  and  some  West 
Coast  reaction.  It’s  all  good. 

It  should  be.  Not  in  many  moons 
have  we  read  a  market  data  book 
that  is  as  interesting  and  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  “The  Adventures  of  Don 
Quixow,  the  ingenious  gentleman 
from  Manhattan,  or  The  Discovery 
of  the  Arizona  Market.”  Different 
is  too  meek  a  word.  This  book  is 
unique  among  market  data  books. 

Story  Unfolds 

It  tells  the  story  of  a  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  executive,  one 
Don  Quixow,  and  his  assistant, 
Sam  Pence.  Indeed,  it  is  Pence 
who  tells  the  story.  The  story  is 
simply  that  Don  Quixow,  seeking 
to  find  a  better  market,  decides  to 
travel  to  Arizona  and  find  out  for 
himself  what  that  market  has  to 
offer.  As  the  story  unfolds,  the 
reader  learns  along  with  Don 
Quixow  and  Sam  Pence  what  a 
wondrous  market  it  is. 

There’s  a  deal  to  read  in  this, 
more  than  in  most  market  data 
books.  But  if  this  is  an  objection, 
it  is  like  Lincoln’s  answer  to  the 
question.  How  long  should  a  man’s 
legs  be?  Long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground.  Promotion  copy  should  be 
long  enough  to  tell  the  story.  But 
one  dull  sentence  is  longer  than 
ten  interesting  ones.  This  copy 
took  longer  to  write  than  it  does  to 
read.  It  reads  so  interestingly,  you 
never  notice  the  length. 

For  this,  credit  goes  to  Norwin 
Yoffie,  one  of  Dave  Henes’s  assist¬ 
ants.  He  has  caught  the  flavor  and 
captured  the  tempo  and  the  rythm 
of  Cervantes.  This  is  promotion 
that  is  a  delight  to  read. 

But  inside  this  package  are  prac¬ 
tical  matters,  too.  The  very  first 
page,  for  instance,  is  a  subj^  in¬ 
dex  that  leads  the  reader  quickly 
to  the  item  he  is  most  concerned 
with — population,  school  attend¬ 
ance,  average  annual  wage,  major 
source  of  income,  manufacturing 
volume,  mineral  production,  bank 
deposits,  gasoline  consumption,  re¬ 
tail  sales,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  diarts,  too,  and  maps 
that  make  the  market  story  gra¬ 
phic.  For  these,  credit  goes  to 
Larry  Toschik  and  Bob  Towers. 
The  books  is  so  arranged  that  if 
you  just  study  the  visual  portions 


you  get  the  whole  story.  If  you 
read  it  as  well,  you’re  really  sold 
on  the  whole  story. 

For  Instance 

Joe  Lynch,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
is  putting  together  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertising  success  story  folders  that 
should  score  high  in  effectiveness. 
They  are  simple  and  inexpensive, 
but  they  pack  a  wallop. 

The  folders  follow  the  same  for¬ 
mat.  They  report  what  advertising 
has  been  done,  and  what  it  cost. 
Then  they  tell  what  the  results 
were,  and  what  the  business  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to. 

Then  they  tell  what  “the  adver¬ 
tiser  says”  by  reproducing  a  let¬ 
ter  from  him  without  comment. 
The  clincher  is,  of  course,  that 
“you  too  can  increase  sales”  by 
advertising  in  the  Press.  Not  a  mo¬ 
tion  nor  a  word  is  wasted  in  this 
promotion.  It  sells  from  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  of  page  one  to 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of 
page  four. 


ead 


In  the  Bag 

Timely  indeed  is  a  reprint  being 
distributed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  reviews  restaurants  and  the 
food  they  serve  in  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  England.  Reprint 
is  of  articles  done  last  Winter  by  a 
local  restaurant  keeper,  Don  Roth. 
Cartoon  illustrations  by  Cissie  are 
clever  and  amusing.  “Our  ‘cook’s 
tour’  of  Europe”  makes  fun  and 
makes  sense  all  at  the  same  time. 

North  Carolina  Press  Association 
serves  advertisers  by  publishing  a 
file  folder  containing  the  latest  di¬ 
rectory  of  North  Carolina  newspa¬ 
pers.  Each  newspaper  in  the  state 
is  listed,  along  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  population,  circulation,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rate,  page  size. 

Parade  scores  in  interest  with  a 
simple  mailing  card  that  gives  of¬ 
ficial  world  records  in  swimming, 
running,  skating,  bicycling,  speed 
boating,  automobiling  and  jet  air- 
planing — as  well  as  some  current 
Parade  records  in  publishing. 

Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post  out  with 
its  eighth  annual  brand  preference 
study  of  foods.  Study  covers  960 
families.  For  a  paper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  16,000,  this  is  a 
fine  research  project  and  a  large 
contribution  to  advertiser  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  market. 

July  4th  may  be  just  another 
holiday  to  you,  but  to  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  it’s 
the  day  they  shoot  off  fireworks 
and  sing  partriotic  dongs.  Tfris 
year’s  was  the  31st  annual  display 
sponsored  by  the  News-Sentinel. 
■ 

Heads  Tokyo  Club 

Tokyo 

Hessell  Tiltman,  Manchester 
(England)  Guardian  and  Wasbf 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club 
of  Japan. 


Happy  Birthday 

A  NEW  SERVICE  recently  was 
launched  by  the  Manchester  (Eng¬ 
land)  Evening  Chronicle.  Birth  an¬ 
nouncements  between  now  and  the 
end  of  September  will  be  followed 
up  next  year  by  a  free  “happy 
birthday”  notice.  A  week  before 
the  anniversary  parents  will  r^ 
ceive  a  letter  from  the  paper  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  submit  their  own 
wording  for  the  announcement. 

i 

Memorial  Day  I 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spoktt-  ; 
man-Review  carried  a  full  page  of  i 
Memorial  Day  messages,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  in  verse  form. 
The  Spokesman-Review  has  car¬ 
ried  a  page  of  these  “memorial 
tributes  to  those  who  have  gone  b^ 
fore”  as  a  part  of  its  classified  sec¬ 
tion  each  Memorial  Day  for  28 
years. 

Dad's  Day 

To  SPOTLIGHT  Father’s  Day,  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-Nevs 
ran  the  usual  woman’s  page  with 
the  standing  head  of  About  Wom¬ 
en — the  “Women”  being  crossed 
out  and  “Dads”  printed  above  it. 
A  number  of  pictures  were  run  of 
fathers  with  their  children.  The 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Evening 
Chronicle  ran  a  contest  for  boys 
and  girls  to  finish  the  sentence 
“My  Dad  is  tops  because  ...”  for 
a  Father’s  Day  promotion. 

Unsung  Correspondents 

Believing  that  the  most  “un¬ 
sung  members”  of  a  newspaper 
staff  are  its  correspondents,  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review  is 
running  a  series  of  personality 
sketches  with  single  column  or 
larger  cuts,  introducing  the  cor¬ 
respondents  to  its  readers.  Of  the 
newspaper’s  27  correspondents,  one 
has  written  for  the  paper  for  25 
years  and  several  for  more  than  10 
years. 


Advertising 

Presentation 

Writer 

There’s  an  op^rtunity  on  one  ci 
America's  leading  advertising  med¬ 
iums  in  a  large  Eastern  city  for  i 
man  who  can  write  presentation^  to 
help  salesmen  increase  advertising 
biHings.  We’re  looking  for  an 
experienced  salesman  who  can 
write,  or  an  experienced  writer  who 
can  sell  in  print.  Wrke  complett 
details  in  first  letter,  including  w- 
ary  expected.  Box  2946,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 
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CIRCULAnON 


Thayer  Cites  Roadblocks 


To  Circulation  Growth 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Sometimes  it  is  good  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us.  Such  was 
the  case  when  ICMA  members 
heard  Frank 
Thayer,  professor 
o  f  journalism, 

University 
of  Wiisconsin, 
stress  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of 
circulation  man¬ 
agement. 

He  pointed  out, 
for  instance,  there 
are  three  major 
roadblocks  t  o 
circulation  sue-  Thayer 
cess:  (1)  there  may  be  a  poor 
product,  one  that  doesn’t  meet  the 
local  situation;  (2)  there  may  be 
a  form  of  “creeping  paralysis”  on 
the  part  of  management  so  far  as 
new  ideas  are  concerned;  (3) 
operating  policies  may  be  inad¬ 
equate  for  expansion  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

Prof.  Thayer  granted  that,  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  the  circulation  manager  may 
be  able  to  do  little.  The  publisher, 
he  noted,  backed  by  tradition,  and 
the  editorial  executives  set  the 
character  of  the  product. 

Circulation  managers  can,  how¬ 
ever,  serve  as  a  spark  plug  for 
new  ideas,  he  asserted,  suggesting 
that  they  should  be  a  part  of  the 
executive  board  on  operations  and 
policies. 


“The  third  roadblock  may  be 
inadequate  realization  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  circulation,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Circulation  has  three  di¬ 
mensions,  length,  breadth  and 
thickness.  Length  of  circulation  is 
the  number  of  net  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers;  breadth  of  circulation  means 
the  extent  of  the  effective  territory 
which  the  paper  serves.  Thickness 
of  circulation  refers  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  obtain  subscribers  and 
thus  the  regard  which  the  news¬ 
paper  enjoys  in  the  minds  of  its 
subscribers." 


Cites  4  Factors 

Turning  to  current  conditions  as 
they  relate  to  circulation  growth. 
Prof.  Thayer  stressed  that  to  a  re¬ 
lative  extent  the  same  basic  fac¬ 
tors  continue  to  underlie  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  today.  “The  vast 
majority  of  our  people  speak  and 
understand  the  English  language,” 
he  said. 


scription  price?  And  how  are  these 
elements  affected  by  circulation? 

2.  The  social  factor.  What  will 
an  analysis  of  a  particular  territory 
include?  What  are  the  racial  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  local  citizenry?  What  is 
the  political  background?  What  is 
the  level  of  intelligence  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  What  is  the  employment 
ratio? 

3.  The  policy  factor.  Is  the  ap¬ 
peal  mass  or  class,  sensational  or 
conservative?  What  are  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  policies  in  re¬ 
lation  to  readers? 

4.  The  mechanical  factor.  Do 
we  have  sensational  or  conservative 
makeup?  Is  the  typography  read¬ 
able?  Is  the  paper  a  presentable 
package? 

Prof.  Thayer  said  that  problems 
in  publishing  today  are  such  that 
it  might  be  well  if  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships  were  provided  by  newspaper 
organizations  to  conduct  essential 
research  in  the  communications 
industry. 


‘There  are  more  opportunities 
for  education.  And  the  higher 
postal  rates,  more  costly  news¬ 
print,  and  more  expensive  print¬ 
ing  machinery  and  equipment  are 
balanced  to  a  degree  by  the  higher 
prices  we  receive  for  subscriptions 
and  advertising  space.” 

He  offered  the  following  four 
factors  that  affect  circulation: 

1.  The  economic  factor.  What 
is  the  location  of  the  paper,  the 
density  of  population,  and  the  sub- 


Higher  Postal  Rates? 

If  the  present  second  class  postal 
rate  bill  prevails  in  Congress  (HR 
6052),  newspapers  are  faced  with 
three  more  10  per  cent  hikes,  ef¬ 
fective  April  1,  1955-56-57.  These 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  30  per 
cent  increase  the  last  three  years, 
totaling  60  per  cent  in  six  years. 

This  was  the  picture  presented 
by  M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  Post  Office  and 
Transportation  Committee,  at  the 
recent  Daytona  Beach  convention. 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield 
recently  presented  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  (Sen.  Carlson, 
Kansas,  chairman)  with  a  new  for¬ 
mula  for  increasing  postal  rates, 
Mr.  Fisher  stated.  “Summerfield 


calls  it  a  “Financial  Policy  for  the 
Post  Office  Department’  and  it  is 
in  four  parts,”  said  Mr.  Fisher.  The 
four  divisions  follow: 

1.  Passage  by  Congress  of  HR 
6052  which  increases  postal  rates 
and  decreases  the  spread  between 
present  costs  and  revenues. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  definite 
basic  policy,  financial  objectives, 
subsidies,  acounting  and  rate  mak¬ 
ing  formulas. 

3.  Long  range  plans  to  require 
postal  revenue  to  approximately 
equal  postal  expense. 

4.  fetablishment  of  a  full-time 
rate  making  commission  outside 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Suggested  second  class  mail 
rates: 

Base  rate  —  IVSc  per  piece. 

Pound  rates  —  in  addition  to 
piece  rate. 

Zone  Per  Pound 

Local  Ic 

Up  to  300  miles  2c 

3(K)  to  1,000  miles  3 Vic 

Over  1,000  miles  5c 

Second  class  rates  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

Newspapers  and  magazines  with 
less  than  20%  advertising  to  pay 
50%  of  above  rate. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  with 
20%  to  40%  advertising  to  pay 
75%  of  above  rate. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  with 
40%  to  60%  advertising  to  pay 
100%  of  above  rate. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  with 
more  than  60%  advertising  to  pay 
120%  of  above  rate. 

Controlled  circulation  magazines 
to  pay  200%  of  above  rate. 

Non  profit  publications  to  pay 
50%  of  above  rate.  (Difference 
to  be  appropriated  by  Congres¬ 
sional  subsidy.) 

{Continued  on  page  45) 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Valley  Group  Granted 
Permit  for  Channel  12  TV 


Application  of  Ohio  Valley 
Broadcasting  Corporatic^n  for  a 
permit  to  construct  a  television 
station  on  Channel  12  in  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  granted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Commissioners  Sterling 
and  Hennock  did  not  participate. 

The  FCC  had  originally  granted 
the  permit  without  a  hearing 
earlier  this  year  (E&P,  Feb.  27, 
page  49)  but  the  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Publishing  Company  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Commission  to  set  aside 
its  grant  on  the  grounds  that  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  station  would 
result  in  “economic  injury”  to  the 
morning  Exponent,  evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Sunday  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram  (E&P,  March  27,  page  40), 
papers  published  by  Clarksburg 
Publishing. 

Raised  Question 

The  action  raised  the  question; 
Doe.s  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  (Sec.  309c)  permit  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company  to  pro¬ 
test  against  issuance  of  a  TV  sta¬ 
tion  license  on  the  ground  of  eco¬ 
nomic  injury? 

In  due  course  the  FCC  set  aside 
the  grant,  decided  to  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  by  a  precedent-setting  de¬ 
cision,  4-3,  recognized  a  newspaper 
publishing  company  as  a  “party  in 
interest”  in  pleading  “economic  in¬ 
jury”  (E&P,  April  24,  page  34). 

On  May  17,  the  Commission 
heard  oral  arguments  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  protests  against  granting  a 
TV  construction  permit  to  Ohio 
Valley  Broadcasting  Co.  (E&P, 
May  22,  page  40). 

At  that  meeting,  Clarsburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  said  it  desired  no  protec¬ 
tion  from  television  competition, 
nor  had  any  desire  to  deprive  resi¬ 
dents  of  TV.  “We  come  here  to 
protest  the  grant  of  a  television  li¬ 
cense  which  tends  toward  a  mon¬ 
opoly  in  communications  media  in 
our  city  and  area,”  Clarksburg 
Publishing  argued. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Over  in  Massachusetts  a  judge 
refused  to  grant  a  divorce  to  tne 
parents  of  16  children.  He  felt 
that  the  evidence  did  not  support 
a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty. 

«  *  * 

A  New  York  woman  has  been 
granted  a  marriage  annulment  be¬ 
cause  her  husband  had  lied  to  her 
about  his  Communist  affiliation 
before  they  were  married.  A  man 
has  a  right  to  hand  his  fiancee 
almost  any  line  except  the  party 
line. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Counsel  for  Ohio  Valley  said 
he  and  his  client  would  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  monopoly  “if  fi¬ 
nancial  interest  in  1 1  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  137  newspapers  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  two  250-watt  radio  stations 
constituted  a  monopoly.” 

FCC  Rules 

Following  deliberation  of  argu¬ 
ments  presented  by  both  sides,  the 
FCC  has  ruled  that  “the  public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  necessity 
would  be  served  by  a  grant  of  the 
application  of  Ohio  Valley  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  for  a  televis¬ 
ion  station  on  Channel  12  in 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.” 

Accordingly  the  Commission 
terminated  postponment  of  the 
grant  as  of  June  30;  granted  per¬ 
mission  for  construction  of  a  TV 
station  by  Ohio  Valley  Broadcast¬ 
ing. 

I,abor  Talks  Opened 
To  Press  Radiomen 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Labor  negotiations  between  the 
Harrisburg  Railways  Company  and 
Amalgamated  Association  Street 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America  were  thrown 
open  to  the  press  here  this  week 
after  more  than  two  months  of 
local  transportation  tieups  because 
of  a  company-union  impasse. 

Attorney  M.  Herbert  Syme,  re¬ 
presenting  the  union,  first  proposed 
that  the  negotiations  —  presided 
over  by  federal  and  state  mediators 
— be  opened  to  the  press.  He  said 
the  union  would  not  continue  ne¬ 
gotiating  behind  closed  doors  and 
threatened  to  walk  out  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  if  it  were  not  opened. 

Radio  and  television  representa¬ 
tives  also  were  permitted  to  sit  on 
the  sessions,  but  the  mediators  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  sessions  being  tele¬ 
vised,  and  neither  the  company  or 
union  made  an  issue  of  this. 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AMAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


'Interesting'  Bees 
Hatch  on  TV  Show 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
runs  an  “Interesting  Person”  pro¬ 
gram  on  television.  Last  week  its 
“interesting  person”  was  an  official 
of  the  Shelby  Ck)unty  Beekeepers 
Association. 

To  pep  up  the  “visual”  end  of 
the  show.  Interviewer  Tom  Mean- 
ley,  a  Press-Scimitar  staff  writer, 
asked  the  bee  man  to  bring  along 
a  queen  bee. 

He  also  brought  along  a  comb 
full  of  young  bees  about  to  hatch. 

Under  the  hot  TTV  lights,  the 
baby  bees  came  to  life  with  ala¬ 
crity  and  took  off.  They  buzzed 
the  bee  man  who  didn’t  mind,  the 
TV  camera  crew  who  did  mind, 
and  Mr.  Meanley  who  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  Beeman’s  special  bon¬ 
net. 

Amidst  general  dodging,  jump¬ 
ing  and  flailing,  the  beeman  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  one-sided  interview: 
“Don’t  slap  a  bee  if  it  stings  you. 
Take  the  stinger  off  before  it  can 
pump  poison  into  you.  Don’t.  .  . 


Log  Bill  Snubbed 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Three  of  the  four  major  radio 
stations  here  have  discontinued 
paying  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
publishing  radio  logs.  Listings  of 
WBIR,  WKGN  and  WROL  are  no 
longer  offered  in  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  or  the  Knoxville 
Journal. 

WNOX,  the  Scripps-Howard  Ra¬ 
dio  Station,  continued  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  publication  costs  and 
its  logs  appear  in  both  papers. 

The  Knoxville  newspapers  long 
have  shared  50-50  with  radio  sta¬ 
tions  the  costs  of  printing  logs  of 
programs,  thus  in  effect  letting  ra¬ 
dio  stations  advertise  their  listings 
only  at  a  special  rate.  Both  papers 
have  announced  that  they  “stand 
ready  to  continue  this  practice  as 
a  public  service.” 

Editorializing  Clarified 

Washington 

The  subject  of  editorializing  by 
radio-TV  licenses  has  been  clari¬ 
fied  and  no  need  exists  for  public 
hearings  to  detail  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  involved,  GCC  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

ACLU  had  suggested  hearings 
because,  its  communication  said, 
while  the  rules  are  clear,  their 
precise  application  to  given  situa¬ 
tions  has  been  far  from  clear.  The 
position  taken  by  the  F(X,  in  its 
formal  Docket  No.  8516,  is  that 
the  rule  of  “fairness”  is  applicable 
to  all  matters  of  controversial  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  discretion  to  grant 
or  deny  “equal  time,”  or  to  ignore 
any  subject,  rests  with  the  per¬ 
mittee. 

Paper  Executives  Sell 
Radio  Holdings 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette  have  sold  their 


holdings  in  KFEQ  and  KFE()-TV. 
The  papers  and  two  of  the  papen’ 
executives,  Henry  D.  Bradley,  pub- 
lisher  and  Arthur  V.  Burrowes, 
editor,  owned  47  percent  of  the 
radio  and  television  stations.  The 
newspaper  ownership  goes  back  18 
years.  The  buyer  is  Barton  Pitts, 
president  of  the  stations  and  ma¬ 
jority  owner. 


TV  Writers  Prepare  I  * 

Strike  Against  Networks  I 

A  UNION  of  television  writers  is  i 
preparing  a  strike  against  the  three  d 
major  networks  in  a  script  pay  dis-  I 
pute.  I 

The  television  Writers  of  Amer-  P 
ica,  official  bargaining  agent  for  all  m 
network  TV  writers,  said  this  week  I 
that  live  network  TV  shows  would  I 
be  first  affected  but  that  the  strike  I 
was  expected  to  spread  to  radio  as  1 
well.  J 


Murrow  Wins  Award  | 

From  Freedom  House  I  ] 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS  com-  | 
mentator,  has  won  the  annual  I  , 
Freedom  Award  for  his  contribu-  ;  ^ 
tions  to  radio  and  television  pro-  i 
grams.  He  will  receive  the  award  , 

at  the  13th  anniversary  dinner  of  , 

Freedom  House  Oct.  3  at  New 
York’s  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Mr.  , 

Murrow  was  cited  for  his  “See  It  j 
Now”  series  addressed  to  the  basic  , 

problems  of  freedom.  ] 

■ 

New  Bill  to  Curb 
Radio-TV  Liquor  Ads  i 

Bill  H.R.  9774  by  Rep.  Pelly  , 

(Wash.),  banning  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  between  5  p.m.  and  7 
p.m.  daily,  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Commerce  Committee. 

Rep.  Pelly  said  the  bill  would 
“set  aside  a  time  when  parents  can 
allow  their  children  to  watch  tel^ 
vision  or  listen  to  the  radio  with¬ 
out  any  fear  that  they  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  harmful  or  objectionable 
advertising.” 


Fined  For  Contempt 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  I 
The  Supreme  Court  of  New¬ 
foundland  fined  Radio  Station 
CJON  and  the  Daily  News  $100 
and  costs  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  radio  station  and  newspaper 
were  cited  for  contempt  after  they 
published  affidavits  from  the  case 
of  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Valdmanis,  for¬ 
mer  Director  of  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  here,  who  is  facing  charges 
of  defrauding  the  Newfoundland 
Government  and  a  German  ma-  ' 
chine  company  of  $420,000.  I 


Senate  TP 

Washington 
Commercially-sponsored  t  e  1  e  • 
casts  of  Senate  hearings  probably 
have  ended  with  the  McCarthy  af¬ 
fair,  Senator  Bennett  (R.,  Utah), 
has  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
Rules  Committee  asking  for  affirm-  j 
ative  action  affecting  all  units  of  j 
the  Senate.  He  said  34  other  Sen-  i 
ators  are  joining  him  as  co-spon-  j 
sors. 
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Circulation 

continued  from  page  43 

Inaugurate  Air  Delivery 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  inaugurated  airborne 
delivery  service,  July  4,  to  its  rural 
subscribers  in  Southeast  Missouri. 
A  plane  flew  over  four  counties, 
dropping  the  Sunday  edition  in 
subscribers’  front  yards. 

C.  W.  Bevinger,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  service  was  started 
as  a  courtesy  to  subscribers  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  a  pa¬ 
per  because  mail  is  not  delivered 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  He  said 
the  Sunday  and  holiday  air  delivery 
will  insure  the  reader  service  365 
days  a  year.  He  plans  to  expand 
their  air  service  into  other  parts  of 
the  circulation  area. 

Higher  Rates  in  Augusta 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
&  Herald  announced  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  recently  from  35  cents 
weekly,  daily  and  Sunday,  to  40 
cents,  with  no  exceptions  for  mail 
subscribers  on  rural  routes. 

A  special  bonus  offer  was  allow¬ 
ed  carriers  for  a  60-day  effort  as 
follows:  100%  of  draw  at  end  of 
60  days,  10  cents  per  customer 
bonus;  95%  of  draw  at  end  of  60 
days,  7V4  cents  per  customer;  90% 
of  draw  at  end  of  60  days,  5  cents 
per  customer. 

Summer  Trips 

Two  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  ear¬ 
ners  earned  educational  trips  to 
the  British  Isles.  They’ll  fly  via 
TWA  . . .  Fifty  Times  carriers  flew 
to  Chicago  for  a  three-day  visit 
.  .  .  Vacation  trips  to  Yosemite 
and  Camp  Seeley  were  offered  to 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  Press-Telegram  carriers  in  an 
attractive  jumbo  brochure. 

Scholarship  Winners 

Ten  Detroit  News  graduating 
carrier  boys  each  were  presented 
$500  scholarships  and  Webster  dic¬ 
tionary-encyclopedias  by  Warren 
S.  Booth,  president  of  the  News. 

Carrier  Boys  Feted 

Sixty  happy  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Even¬ 
ing  News  carrier  boys  saw  a  big 
league  baseball  game  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  8  as  guests  of  the 
News’  circulation  department, 

■ 

ABC  Members  Gain 

Chicago 

Membership  in  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  now  totals 
3,560  advertisers,  agencies  and 
publishers.  The  interest  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  use  of  facts  as  a 
basic  measure  of  circulation  values 
is  increasingly  apparent  in  the 
membership  of  the  advertiser  di¬ 
vision,  the  Bureau’s  fastest  growing 
group  which  now  includes  634  na¬ 
tional  and  40  local  advertiser  mem- 
hers.  The  Forest  Lake  (Minn.) 
Times  is  a  new  member  among 
weekly  newspapers. 
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Editor  Rips 
Secrecy  in 
Government 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Government,  at  all  levels,  is  be- 
comming  more  secret,  warned  Wal¬ 
lace  Lomoe,  managing  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  in 
a  Press  Day  speech  at  the  Freedom 
Festival  here. 

The  celebration  marked  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  was  held  here,  and  Jackson’s 
125th  anniversary, 

“It  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  in  recent  years,”  Mr. 
Lomoe  said,  “that  while  we  have 
had  the  right  to  talk  about  and 
print  stories  about  our  public  af¬ 
fairs,  the  sources  of  information 
about  those  affairs  increasingly 
have  been  restricted.  .  .  . 

“It  is  as  though  we  had  a  guar¬ 
anteed  water  system,  but  found  we 
had  little  access  to  some  of  the 
valves.” 

Mr.  Lomoe  said  that  as  long  as 
40  years  ago  students  of  govern¬ 
ment  warned  against  what  they 
viewed  as  a  trend  toward  secrecy. 
They  cited  as  one  reason  the  grow¬ 
ing  complexity  of  government,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Lomoe  added  that  it  was  not 
until  newspaper  groups  organized 
and  grew  to  strength  in  recent  dec¬ 
ades  that  the  “full  spread  of  the 
situation  was  realized.” 

Among  groups  working  for  wider 
freedom  of  the  press,  he  listed  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity. 

■ 

Louisiana  Enacts 
Right-to-Work  Low 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  has 
enacted  and  Gov.  Kennon  has 
signed  a  bill  outlawing  the  closed 
shop  and  compulsory  union  mem¬ 
bership.  It  is  the  17th  state  to  en¬ 
act  a  right-to-work  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  union  shops  and  certain  labor- 
management  agreements. 

The  other  states  are  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia. 

In  Colorado,  a  union  shop  is 
permitted  and  authorized  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  employes.  South 
Carolina’s  law  forbids  mass  picket¬ 
ing  which  interferes  with  entrance 
and  exit  from  any  place  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  other  forms  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  right  to  engage 
in  any  lawful  vocation.  Virginia’s 
right-to-work  law  was  upheld  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1953. 
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SLASH  COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  with 


ALGRIP 


P  Slippery  floors  in  pressrooms 
that  keep  accident  rates  up, 
production  down  and  in¬ 
surance  premiums  out  of 
line  can  be  made  safe  quickly  and 
easily  by  installing  Alcrip  Abrasive 
Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate. 

In  countless  plants,  laying  Alcrip 
in  slippery  areas  has  stopped  acci¬ 
dents  and  pared  insurance  premiums 
down  to  pocket  size. 

Hundreds  of  tiny  abrasive  particles 
impregnated  to  a  controlled  depth  of 
penetration — an  exclusive  Alcrip  fea¬ 
ture — into  tough,  lightweight  steel 
plate  gives  every  square  foot  of  Alcrip 
an  abrasive  "grinding-wbeel”  grain 
surface  that  takes  a  firm  grip  at 
every  footstep.  And  Alcrip’s  surface 
never  becomes  smooth  because  wear 
only  exposes  new  particles. 

Alcrip  foot  safety  pays  for  itself 
in  savings  of  insurance  premiums. 
Write  today  for  full  details  on  how 
Alcrip  can  cut  costs 

for  you.  There’s  no  - 

obligation.  f  Y 


A.W.  ALGRIP  Abrasive  Rolled  Floor  Plote 
ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pq. 


Please  send  Booklet  AL-18  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Nome. 


Addrett. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Two  Schools  Help  Docs 
With  Medical  Writings 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Professional  medicine  has 
called  on  two  journalism  schools 
to  prepare  persons  who  can  con¬ 
vert  poor  medical  writing  into 
gooil. 

Frankly  admitting  that  most 
doctors  can’t  write,  and  that  medi¬ 
cal  progress  and  education  conse¬ 
quently  suffer,  the  American  Me¬ 
dical  Writers  Association  is  spon¬ 
soring  programs  at  Missouri  and 
Illinois  university  journalism 
schools  for  training  “medical  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

The  new  program,  first  of  their 
kind  ever  offered,  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  the  two  institutions  this 
fall.  Their  purpose  is  to  produce 
persons  qualified  to  tell  medicine’s 
story  accurately  and  understand¬ 
ably.  Primarily  the  job  is  envision¬ 
ed  as  one  of  rewriting  the  stodgy, 
poorly  expressed  manuscripts  of 
medical  men  into  something  read¬ 
able. 

Students  will  pursue  a  regular 
premedical  program  for  their  first 
two  years,  in  the  second  two  will 
take  courses  in  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  medicine  at  their  re¬ 
spective  institutions.  The  journal¬ 
ism  courses  may  emphasize  either 
advertising  or  special  writing.  An 
additional  year  toward  the  M.  A. 
is  recommended. 

Decade  of  Planning 

The  undertaking  follows  a  de¬ 
cade  of  discussion  and  planning  by 
the  medical  writers  association,  an 
organization  established  in  1940 
by  a  group  of  medical  editors  “to 
help  maintain  and  advance  high 
standards  of  medical  literature.”  It 
believes  that  “medicine  needs  the 
help  of  non-medical,  college  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  been  trained  in 
medical  journalism  writing.” 

Says  Dr.  Richard  M.  Hewitt, 
chairman  of  its  education  commit¬ 
tee,  “Some  medical  men  can  exam¬ 


ine  manuscripts;  some  know  medi¬ 
cal  writing,  medical  abstracting, 
and  advertising  of  medical  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  where  do  you  actually  go 
to  find  a  copy  writer,  a  writer  or 
an  advertLsing  man  who  knows 
medicine? 

“Right  there.”  says  Dr.  Hewitt, 
“we  came  up  with  an  immediate 
educational  aim  of  the  association. 
It  was  to  find  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  to  which  we  could  go  for 
graduates  whose  exposure  to  both 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences 
had  been  sufficient  to  make  them  of 
some  use  to  us  from  the  start  of 
their  employment,  as  editors,  medi¬ 
cal  writers,  medical  abstractors  and 
medical  advertising  writers.” 

That  the  doctors  are  doing  a 
poor  job  of  telling  medicine’s  story 
and  need  help  is  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Harold  Swanberg,  secretary  of 
the  association  and  editor  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Journal 
and  Radiologic  Review.  Says  he, 
“Medical  men,  as  a  class,  are  poor 
writers.  This  failing  was  well  stated 
more  than  a  decade  ago  by  Allan 
Gregg,  then  director  of  medical 
.sciences  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion:  ‘The  common  level  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  writing  in  our 
professional  books  and  journals 
already  constitutes  the  most  serious 
internal  limitation  to  medical  edu¬ 
cation  and  research.’ 

Says  Dr.  Swanberg,  “The  idea 
of  making  every  doctor  and  medi¬ 
cal  scientist  an  expert  in  exposition 
is,  of  course,  utopian.  Medicine 
needs  those  especially  trained  in 
medical  journalism  and  writing, 
just  as  it  needs  technicians,  nurses, 
medical  secretaries,  medical  librar¬ 
ians.  health  educators,  public 
health  personnel,  sanitary  engineers 
and  other  non-medical  graduates. 

“There  mast  be  non-medical 
college  graduates  who  can  examine 


a  medical  manuscript  and  correct 
the  English.  In  doing  so  they  must 
not  change  good  medicine  express¬ 
ed  in  bad  English  into  good  Eng¬ 
lish  expressed  into  bad  medicine.” 

No  Illusions 

In  fairness  to  the  journalism 
schools,  he  points  out.  they  do  not 
have  any  illusions  as  to  what  they 
can  do  to  train  medical  journalists. 
“They  know  they  cannot  turn  out 
graduates  as  well  trained  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  physicians  and  as  well 
versed  in  journalism  as  experienced 
editors,  all  in  four  years.  However, 
they  believe  they  can  turn  out  per¬ 
sons  better  qualified  in  medical 
writing  than  most  of  the  non¬ 
medical  college  graduates  now 
available.” 

The  schools  akso  believe,  says 
Dr.  Swanberg.  that  they  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  medical 
profession  if  they  led  physicians 
to  expect  more  of  the  new  grad¬ 
uates  than  they  will  get.  The  pro¬ 
gram  does  have  educational  limita¬ 
tions  which  the  schools  recognize, 
especially  in  attempting  to  cover 
such  a  large  field  in  only  four 
years.”  He  sincerely  hopes,  he 
says,  that  most  of  the  students  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree. 

Dr.  Swanberg  believes  there  will 
be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  new  program.  “The 
unsatisfied  demand  for  trained 
workers  in  this  field  is  constant  and 
copious.”  he  says.  “It  comes  from 
medical  journals,  from  publishers 
of  medical  books,  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pharmaceutical  and  chem¬ 
ical  products,  from  advertising 
agencies  which  have  medical  ac¬ 
counts,  from  large  medical  clinic.s. 
and  from  private  and  public  medi¬ 
cal  and  health  agencies.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  private  practitioners  of 
medicine,  surgery,  dentistry,  etc. 
for  services  of  free-lance  editors 
or  writers  is  often  unmet. 

“The  work  pays  well,  as  it 
must.”  says  Dr.  Swanberg,  “for  it 
requires  broad  knowledge,  much 
skill,  high  standards,  and  a  sensi¬ 
tive  conscience.  In  addition,  the 
medical  journalist  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  a  part  of  the  medical 
team  which  is  constantly  striving  to 
make  people  healthy.” 

Course  Rigorous 

The  course  of  study  is  rigorous, 
says  Dean  Earl  English  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “and  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  challenging  programs 
to  be  offered  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  It  should  serve  as  a  challenge 
for  young  men  and  women  inter¬ 
ested  in  performing  a  real  service 
to  our  society. 

“.\  great  need  exists  for  persons 
who  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  medicine,  or  any 
science,  and  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  facts  and  ideas  to  others, 
both  within  and  without  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  Satisfying  opportunities 
await  the  qualified  young  men  and 
women  who  pursue  this  important 
new  field  of  professional  training.” 
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Wilson  Fielder  Widow 
Starts  Baylor  Fund 

The  widow  of  a  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  graduate  who  lost 
his  life  covering  the  Korean  war 
for  Time  and  Life  magazines  has 
set  up  an  annual  journalism  award 
at  that  school  in  his  memory.  The 
Wilson  Fielder  Jr.  Memorial 
award  will  be  made  annually  be¬ 
ginning  in  June,  1955,  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  Baylor  senior  who  has  made 
the  most  outstanding  achievement 
in  journalism  during  his  college 
career..  President  W.  R.  White  has 
announced. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  widow  of  the  late 
war  reporter,  contributed  funds  to 
the  university  to  perpetuate  the 
award.  Dr.  White  said.  The  amount 
given  annually  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  investment’s 
earnings. 

Fielder,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  Fielder,  long-time  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  China,  who  now  reside 
in  Waco,  was  killed  in  Korea  in 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  war.  He 
was  a  graduate  from  Baylor  in 
1940  after  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Lariat. 

Meriden  Record  Gives 
Two  $500  Scholarships 

One  effective  way  of  steering 
top-quality  high  school  talent  into 
newspaper  journalism  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Meriden-Wallingford 
(Conn.)  Record.  That  newspaper 
recently  presented  two  $500  schol¬ 
arships  to  outstanding  high  school 
graduates  who  will  enter  college  in 
the  fall  to  study  journalism. 

The  two  awards  were  part  of  a 
scholarship  program  sponsored  by 
the  Meriden  Record  Co.  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  $500  scholarships  for 
the  academic  year  1954-55,  award¬ 
ed  to  elegible  high  school  of  trade 
school  graduates. 

Recipients  are  those  planning  to 
study  in  approval  colleges  or  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
journalism  or  other  phases  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Chairman  of  this  year’s  Record- 
Journal  scholarship  committee  is 
Mrs.  Blanche  Hixon  Smith,  exec¬ 
utive  editor.  Elizabeth  Ann  Mu- 
shinsky  and  Paul  Latcham  were  the 
two  fortunate  youngsters. 

■ 

25  Journalism  Schools 
Use  'Eagle  Story' 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

“The  Eagle  Story,”  40-page  il¬ 
lustrated  promotional  booklet  is¬ 
sued  this  Spring  by  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  has  been  requested 
by  approximately  25  schools  of 
journalism  throughout  the  nation. 

The  booklet,  which  shows  the 
steps  in  publishing  a  daily  paper, 
has  been  used  by  some  schools  as 
a  text.  Several  institutions  have 
asked  for  as  many  as  150  of  the 
booklets,  so  that  each  student  could 
have  a  copy.  Demand  has  been  so 
great  that  a  maximum  has  been  set 
of  five  copies  for  each  request. 
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food  stores  are  hungry! 


Take  a  good  look  at  the  1 1;  Pennsylvania  Cities  listed  below.  1,906 
food  retailers  do  business  in  them.  Good  business.  They  sell  $108,- 
000,000  worth  of  food  every  year.  They  advertise  in  their  local  papers. 
They’d  be  lost  without  them.  They  feature  national  brands — espe¬ 
cially  advertised  national  brands.  Their  sales  are  in  direct  relation 
to  their  own  advertising — and  yours.  What  impresses  them  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  are  advance  proofs  of  your  advertising  in 
their  hometown  newspapers. 


Pennsylvania 


where  local  newspapers  sell  national  products 


BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAM  BERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  CON- 
NELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  |E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS 
(E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  |E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E) 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Story  of  Mergenthaler 
Tells  Drama  of  Printing 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


OTTMAR  MERGENTHALER  AND  THE 
PRINTING  REVOLUTION.  By  WilU 
Menfrel.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lin 
Yutanc.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:  The  Merg:- 
enthaler  Linotype  Company.  63  pp. 


“Only  the  devil  works  fast." 

Our  first  paper  pulp  came  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  By  a  dirty 
pool  in  the  Heng  mountains,  a 
Chinese  boiled  it  out  of  bark  and 
discarded  fishnets.  Then  a  thousand 
years  went  by.  In  the  1 1th  century, 
another  Chinese  baked  our  first 
movable  type  out  of  resined  clay. 
It  was  300  years  later  that  Guten¬ 
berg  invent^  the  first  metal  type 
and  made  the  art  of  book-printing 
practicable. 

It  took  another  350  years  to 
bring  any  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  in  printing  methods.  Slowly, 
in  scientific  or  mechanical  inven¬ 
tion  —  indeed  in  history  —  slight 
gains  from  a  combination  of  minds 
strike  a  spark  on  the  mental  anvil 
of  one  gifted  man.  His  patience 
plus  discernment  creates  something 
history  makes  note  of  in  boldface. 

That  is  what,  in  the  long  run, 
facilitates  speed.  “It  is  what,”  ob¬ 
serves  General  Louis  J.  Fortier, 
“the  American  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  about  the  European  and 
Oriental  ways  of  life” — and  about 
sciences  and  invention.  General 
Fortier,  a  military  writer  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  told  me  about  an  Under¬ 
ground  leader  in  iron-curtain  Yu¬ 
goslavia. 

Death  Expected 

Just  before  the  Russians  took 
over.  General  Fortier,  our  military 
attache,  asked  him:  “Why  do  you 
let  it  be  known  you  will  resist?  The 
Soviets  come  in  quickly.  Your  wife 
and  daughter  will  go  into  a  con¬ 
centration  camp;  you  probably  will 
be  executed.” 


“  ‘Y'ou  Americans  surprise  me,’ 
the  Underground  leader  replied. 
‘I  showed  you  a  church  where 
against  various  oppressions,  resist¬ 
ance  has  been  going  on  for  300 
years.  What  happens  to  my  family 
will  to  me  be  very  tragic.  But 
what  really  matters  is  that  when 
the  history  of  this  moment  can  be 
documented,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  it  will  be  written 
that  Yugoslavia  was  faced  with  a 
crucial  situation — and  that  enough 
Yugoslavs  acted  for  the  ultimate 
freedom  and  dignity  of  their  de- 
scendents. 

“  ‘What  little  I  can  do  will  play 
its  little  role  and  be  added  to  what 
others  do  in  the  years  to  come. 
Ultimately  Yugoslavia  will  again 
be  free — if,  in  whatever  years  it 
takes,  we  serve  appropriately. 
Some  roads  are  very  long  and 
bloody.  Some  of  them  take  gen¬ 
erations  to  travel. 

“  ‘Only  the  devil  works  fast.’  ’’ 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  point 
of  today’s  printing:  To  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  between  Tsai  Lun,  who 
made  the  first  paper,  and  Pi  Sheng, 
who  invented  clay  type — and  to 
durable  metal  type,  to  composing 
machines,  and  rotary  presses. 
Printing  has  come  slowly  and  it  is 
primarily  for  history  and  the 
achievement  of  liberty.  This  com¬ 
pact,  authentic  volume  tells  the 
story. 

Facts  Lauded 

Today  the  world  again  jousts  in 
a  tournament  of  ideas.  A  crucial 
tournament.  For  all  our  threat  of 
armament,  and  our  occasional  use 
of  it,  our  facts  can  be  greater  than 
armament,  because  facts  explain 
and  support  the  last-resort  use  of 
it.  Facts  can  be  greater  than  sci¬ 
ence,  law,  and  finance,  for  they 
create  and  extend  all  three. 


Facts  are  charming  things,  par¬ 
ticularly  illuminating  facts-to-the- 
point.  Yet  the  charm  thins  away 
with  a  short  ripple — their  tourna¬ 
ment  of  ideas  is  impotently  re¬ 
stricted — unless  facts  and  ideas  can 
widely  and  rapidly  spread. 

The  epic  revolution  in  printing 
has  brought  breath  and  speed. 
And  for  all  our  progress  in  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  and  interpreting, 
our  chief  shortcoming  now  is  not 
in  spreading  the  word.  We  need 
to  develop  more  genius,  in  Saint 
John’s  fine  phrase,  to  make  the 
Word  flesh. 

Fittingly  on  this  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s 
birth,  and  70  years  after  he  set 
the  first  slug  on  his  typecasting  ma¬ 
chine,  the  Mergenthaler  company 
brings  out  this  beautifully  printed 
book  on  the  inventor’s  life — and 
on  the  history  of  printing.  It  is 
an  excellent  job:  accurate,  suc¬ 
cinct,  and  well-written. 

Two  Points 

Two  points  marked  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  development  of  printing, 
observers  Lin  Yutang  in  his  char¬ 
acteristically  thoughtful  Introduc¬ 
tion.  First,  the  development  of 
printing  sprang  full-born  from  no 
one  man’s  mind.  It  evolved  from 
the  combined  activity  of  minds 
separated  by  generations,  some¬ 
times  by  centuries. 

Second,  in  one  man’s  mind,  cen¬ 
turies  apart,  a  quality  of  mind 
separated  success  from  failure — 
separated  it  with  a  keen  ed^.  Illus¬ 
triously  in  one  mind  in  the  whole 
drama  of  invention,  as  in  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler’s,  there  have  been 
combined  the  capacity  for  broad, 
sustained  thinking,  for  courage, 
persistence,  and  the  technical 
knowledge  that  could  synthesize  all 
previous  gains,  and  create  a  classic 
achievement. 

The  story  of  how  this  happened 
is  crisply  told  in  this  monograph. 
The  shortage  of  rags  brought  in¬ 
genious  suggestions  of  substitute 
materials.  In  1719,  a  Frenchman, 
Rene  Reaumur,  pointed  out  that 
the  wasp  made  out  of  the  wood  it 
gnawed  a  nest-material  similar  to 
paper.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
of  failure  resulted  from  experi¬ 
menting  with  sawdust  and  old 
roofing  shineles.  Then  in  1840 
Gottlieb  Keller,  inspired  again  by 
the  wasp,  succeeded  in  producing  a 
brownish-yellow  paper  by  reducing 
wood  to  fiber. 

In  1867  in  Philadelphia,  Benja¬ 
min  C.  Tilghmann  boiled  wood  in 
a  sulohite  solution  until  it  became 
a  fibrous  substance  —  cellulose. 
Thus  from  a  Frenchman’s  obser¬ 
vation  of  wasp-nests  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican’s  sulphite  cellulose  —  indeed 
from  the  first  Chinese  rag  paper 
nearly  2,000  years  before — came  a 
new  paoer  industry,  with  the 
world’s  forests  for  raw  material. 

Migrates  to  America 

In  Germany,  Ottmar  Mergen¬ 
thaler  wanted  passionately  to  be 
an  engineer.  The  training  cost  too 
much  money,  so  he  was  appren- 
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ticed  as  a  boy  to  a  watchmaker. 
When  he  migrated  to  America,  the 
only  available  job  for  him  was 
with  a  printer,  his  uncle.  He  saw 
the  need  for  faster  typesetting,  and 
thereafter  he  devoted  his  life  to 
inventing  a  way  for  it.  His  train¬ 
ing  with  the  watchmaker  now  came 
to  his  aid: 

“Watchmaking.”  he  explains  in 
this  book,  “taught  me  precision. 

I  learned  to  combine  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  metal  alloys  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion.  I  learned  how  to  cut  out 
the  finest  teeth.  .  .  .  And  that  if  a 
movement  was  to  work  each  part 
had  to  be  perfect  in  itself  and  also 
harmonize  with  every  other.” 

Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet”  was  not 
the  first  Hamlet-plot  attempted  by  ^ 
a  playwright.  Eleven  had  been  un¬ 
successfully  worked  on  when  i 
Shakespeare  did  it  so  well  the  ! 
twelfth  time,  it  seemed  useless  to  ( 
try  it  again.  That  is  what  a  classic  I 
is — not  the  first  but  the  best.  More  [ 
than  100  typesetting  machines  had 
been  invented  before  Mergenthaler 
set  the  first  slug  on  his  on  July  26, 
1884.  Only  fifteen  were  put  into 
practice.  Mergenthaler’s  was  a 
classic. 

It  was  Whitelaw  Reid,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  in 
1886  named  the  machine  the  “lino¬ 
type.”  Thomas  Edison  called  it 
“the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.” 

This  anniversray  volume,  with 
exquisite  drawings  of  the  evolution 
of  paper  machines,  rotary  presses, 
and  composing  machines,  adds  to 
our  journalistic  literature  a  little 
volume  of  the  kind  that  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  described  as  “a  book 
to  caress” — a  lovely  job  of  print¬ 
ing  and  bookmaking,  and  a  cameo 
history  of  papermaking,  typesetting 
— and  the  dissemination  of  truth 
in  the  story  of  liberty. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Marker 
Set  for  Sept.  17 

Chicago 

Henry  J.  Raymond’s  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
1851  will  be  commemorated  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity.  Sept.  17  by  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  bronze  plaque  at  the  site 
of  the  first  Times  building  in  New 
York  City,  it  was  announced  by 
Executive  Director  Victor  E.  Blue- 
dorn. 

The  ceremony  is  planned  for  the 
eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  at  113  Nassau  Street. 
Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
national  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  and  other  dig¬ 
nitaries  will  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  practice  of  marking  historic 
sites  in  journalism  was  begun  in 
1940  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  since 
that  time  10  sites  have  been  select¬ 
ed.  The  most  recent  is  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  in 
memory  of  Ernie  Pyle,  who  at¬ 
tended  school  there. 
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What  Readers  Say 
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than  a  well-written,  timely,  news 
announcement  marchini?  like  his¬ 
tory  across  the  pages  of  good  old- 
fashioned  newsprint.  News  thus 
presented  has  become  the  hallmark 
of  the  Fourth  Estate,  along  with 
the  editorial  opinion,  views  and 
background  of  the  editorial  page. 

It  would  seem  most  impractical 
and  unwise  to  attempt  to  insert 
editorial  comment  into  the  news 
columns.  Even  interpretative  writ¬ 
ing  of  news  can  threaten  objec¬ 
tivity  if  the  reporter-writer  is  not 
well  informed  and  seasoned,  be¬ 
cause  one  editorial  word  in  a  lead 
will  doom  a  story  to  subjectivity. 
News  covers  events  and  happen¬ 
ings — editorials  present  views  of 
.AN  EDITOR  and  sometimes  data 
and  research.  When  the  news 
desks  of  wire  services  and  news¬ 
papers  are  functioning  efficiently, 
there  will  always  be  suitable  dash 
matter,  sidebars,  highlights,  etc.,  to 
give  sufficient  body  to  the  news  to 
allow  the  reader  his  prerogative  of 
writing  his  own  spot  editorials 
mentally.  That  is  the  way  sound 
public  opinion  comes  into  being. 

I  can  think  of  no  quicker  way  for 
a  newspaper  to  bring  discredit  upon 
itself  and  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  than  to  editorialize  the 
news.  An  editor  cannot  editorial¬ 
ize  ON  THE  NEWS  intelligently 
until  news  sequences  of  a  story 
have  jelled.  The  best  editorials  al¬ 
ways  will  be  based  on  research  and 
valid  information.  Such  editorial 
background  seldom  is  available, 
spotwise,  except  on  a  limited  selec¬ 
tion  of  news  categories. 

Once  the  reader  has  been  given 
his  right  and  desire  to  read  and 
judge  news  on  its  merit,  it  then 
becomes  the  editor's  duty  and 
privilege  to  exercise  editorial  lee¬ 
way  in  following  up  with  informa¬ 
tive  and  stimulating  comment.  This 
prerogative  should  be  carried  out 
as  a  public  service  and  in  its  place. 
Aside  from  occasional  page  one 
editorials,  the  keenest  editorial  im¬ 
pact  will  come  from  the  editor's 
page  without  any  insult  to  readers, 
if  the  editor  is  honest. 

The  conventional  newspaper, 
which  has  reached  its  highest  stage 
of  perfection  in  our  country,  is  a 
thoroughly  tested  medium  of  pub¬ 
lic  information.  Newsprint  and 
modern  color  printing  do  not  mix 
too  well,  although  the  messy  repro¬ 
duction  can  be  excused  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  prestige  of  American 
newspapering  has  grown  from  the 
facts  of  news,  brightly  written  and 
printed  on  white  newsprint  for 
readability  and  speed  and  economy. 

Deliberate  injection  of  advertis¬ 
ing  into  a  news  story  is  more  ex¬ 
cusable — if  the  advertising  is  true 
— than  any  attempt  to  inject  edi¬ 
torials  into  the  news  columns. 
Newspapers  which  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  editorializing  the 
news  do  not  have  high  standing 
among  respectable  journalists,  even 


though  they  may  have  prosperea 
through  catering  to  an  opinionated 
regional  clientele.  The  political  and 
editorial  perversion  of  news  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  kept  the  press  weak 
and  unethical  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  One  might  say  that  Mr. 
Freeman  of  the  News-Leader 
would  be  the  last  person  to  allow 
the  perversion  of  news  integrity. 
True  enough,  but  Mr.  Freeman's 
plan — adopted  on  a  general  scale 
as  common  practice  —  certainly 
would  discredit  American  jour¬ 
nalism  before  very  long.  The  main 
concern  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  in  ) 
this  writer's  view,  should  be  to  re¬ 
verse  the  current  tendency  to  edi¬ 
torialize  the  news  columns. 

“Jesus  wept”  remains  the  best 
example  of  profound  and  bright  re¬ 
porting.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  or  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
were  editorials  which  grew  out  of 
long  and  seasoned  judgment  of  the 
frailties  and  goodness  of  mankind. 
Let's  keep  the  reporting  of  spot  , 
news  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Leon  Durst 

Chicago  15,  Ill. 

■ 

Invasion  of  Privacy 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  and  have 
been  greatly  concerned  over  the 
growing  tendency  of  newsmen  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  individuals  > 
and  corporations  under  the  guise  | 
and  constitutional  guarantee  of  “a 
free  press.” 

The  most  recent  instance  of  this  i 
was  publication  of  General  Mo-  ; 
tors  car  model  changes  too  far  in  i 
advance.  A  corporation  as  well  as 
an  individual  has  certain  rights  of  • 
privacy  and  too  many  newsmen  in 
an  effort  to  “score  a  beat.”  reveal 
information  before  it  is  ready. 

It  astounds  me  that  publications 
show  pictures  of  our  most  vulner¬ 
able  targets  for  Russia  to  shoot  at, 
reveal  the  secrets  of  our  fighting 
equipment  to  possible  enemies  and 
reporters  demand  to  know  whether 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  adminis-  j 
tration  to  send  fighting  troops  to 
Indochina.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  and  where  we  will  fight  next 
depends  on  many  things  yet  to 
come. 

The  refusal  of  reporters  to  leave 
a  closed  session  of  a  joint  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  where  differences 
on  an  appropriation  bill  were  in 
process  of  solution,  caused  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  secrecy  law  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  my  40  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  have  fek  that  the  public’s 
interest  is  not  served  best  by  reveal¬ 
ing  half-truths  or  premature  in¬ 
formation. 

Of  course,  I  could  be  wrong. 
Times  and  customs  change,  but  I 
can't  subscribe  to  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  or  to  the  press  being  a  party 
to  revealing  the  nation’s  secrets  to 
an  enemy.  This  is  too  often  done 
today  and  the  press  is  losing  face. 

Lee  B.  Weathers. 

Publisher. 

Shelhy  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star 


{Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


^^Nothing  to  Sneeze  at“ 

This  year  our  town  came  out  and 
decided  to  do  something  about  its 
hay-fever  sufferers.  Hap  Thomas  is 
our  health  officer,  so  he  was  made  rag¬ 
weed  “inspector,” 

“Can’t  see  why  anybody  should  be 
bothered  by  a  few  weeds,”  he  snorted. 

“J  say  it’s  all  in  their  minds.”  But 
Hap  went  on  out  to  do  his  job. 

Then,  yesterday,  I  met  Hap— look¬ 
ing  kind  of  sheepish.  His  eyes  were  red 
and  as  he  took  out  a  big  white  hand¬ 
kerchief,  he  sneezed.  “Know  some¬ 
body  .  .  .  somebody  who  isn’t  allergic, 
who’d  like  a  job?”  asks  Hap. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  can  sympathize 
with  Hap.  It’s  no  joke.  But  as  Hap 
admitted  later,  he  was  dead  wrong  in 
scoffing  at  the  idea  of  hay  fever.  Mak¬ 
ing  light  of  other  people’s  ideas  and 
opinions  is  a  familiar  trouble  with  a 
lot  of  folks.  Whether  it’s  hay  fever, 
football  or  a  choice  of,  say,  buttermilk 
or  beer  as  a  thirst-quencher.  I’m  just 
naturally  “allergic”  to  anybody  who 
“knows-it-all”! 


Qot 
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Life’s  a  Song  with 
Liberace,  Lou  Finds 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Lou  Shainmark  seems  to  have 
his  hand  in  everywhere  but  Fort 
Knox  these  days.  Even  without 
touching  the  gold  there,  he’s  do¬ 
ing  all  right — he’s  got  Liberace. 

He’s  also  got  a  bi-monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  Unsolved  Murders  (Lou  is 
editor  and  publisher),  a  television 
company.  Guild  Films  (Lou  is 
vice  president),  a  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  office  (Lou  is  the  works) 
and  a  new  syndicate,  Gilden  Fea¬ 
tures  (Lou  is  president-general 
manager),  which  handles  the  ver¬ 
bal  sweetness  of  the  latest  craze 
in  music;  darling,  dimpled  Libe¬ 
race. 

Passing  himself  in  going  to  his 
various  jobs  is  apparently  nothing 
new  to  Mr.  Shainmark.  At  53  his 
past  is  newspapers.  To  name  some 
of  the  titles  he’s  held:  managing 
editor,  Chicago  American;  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Hearst  Newspapers 
"Washington  bureau;  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  New  York  Journal- 
American;  night  city  editor  and 
feature  editor,  the  old  New  York 
<jraphic;  assistant  to  the  publish¬ 
er,  Esquire  and  Coronet  magazines. 

Scoop  Shainmark 

“I’ve  had  a  few  scoops,’’  he  said. 
■“I  got  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  autobiog¬ 
raphies  and  personal  letters  in 
1927,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
Lucky  Luciano  expose  in  1947, 
;and  the  one  on  the  Howard 
Hughes  —  Johnny  Meyer  expense 
.account  deal  in  the  same  year.” 

The  big  story  with  him  now,  of 


course,  is  Liberace,  and  in  a  way 
Lou  pulled  a  scoop  here  too. 

As  he  tells  it,  the  two  of  them 
started  talking  columnwise  when 
Lou  met  Liberace  (Wladziu  Valen¬ 
tino  Liberace,  that  is)  a  year  ago 
this  month  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York. 

“It  was  the  first  time  we  met  in 
person,”  Lou  said,  “but  we  had 
corresponded  previously. 

“I  told  him  that  the  public  was 
impressed  with  his  television  pro¬ 
gram  running  commentary.  As  you 
probably  know,  he  tells  a  little 
story  about  some  of  the  great 
musicians  whose  music  he  plays 
jast  before  he  begins  the  number. 

“I  reminded  him  of  something 
he  already  knew — ^that  many  of 
his  fans  wanted  him  to  write  a 
column  in  the  same  style  he  talks. 
I  told  him  he  had  re-awakened 
the  love  for  simple  music  in  the 
hearts  of  the  public  and  that  he 
was  popularizing  music. 

“He  replied  that  he  would  go 
along  with  the  column  idea,  so  we 
figured  out  a  format  for  it,  a  tech¬ 
nique.  Liberace  was  awfully  busy 
then,  as  I  was,  and  as  a  result  it 
was  about  seven  months  later  be¬ 
fore  he  managed  to  write  a  few 
columns.” 

Lou  hinted  to  a  few  major  syn¬ 
dicates  that  the  column  was  avail¬ 
able.  he  says,  and  even  offered  it 
outright  to  one  but  was  turned 
down. 

“1  decided  then,”  he  said,  “that 


IVobody  says  ivo 


...  to  the  nation's  most  entertaining  reporter 
of  the  nation’s  most  entertaining  people— the  stars 
of  stage,  screen,  radio,  and  tv  . . .  who  give  her 
their  tidbits,  choice  gossip,  and  confidences  .  .  . 


Looking  at  Hollywood 


by  Hedda  Hopper  recounts  Hollywood's  inside  stories  by  an 
insider  .  .  .  written  with  sparkle,  charm,  and  human  interest  .  .  . 
often  gives  tomorrow’s  headlines  today!  Hopper  is  a  valuable 
franchise,  a  proven  and  popular  circulation  builder!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


Chicaga  Trihune^New  Yarh 

Nvwn  BuUdinif,  Nftr  York 
”**•”■*  *”  Tribunr  Toirrr,  Chlraoo 


I  would  open  my  own  syndicate, 
which  I  did  May  1.  His  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  called  either  “Liberace 
Speaking”  or  “Musically  Yours,” 
first  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  June  13.  It  runs  700 
words,  plus  a  Q.  and  A.  tail,  and 
is  now  in  14  newspapers. 

“Liberace  enjoys  doing  the  col¬ 
umn  because  his  whole  life  is  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  music.  He  just  talks  into 
a  dictaphone,  we  edit  a  bit  and  it 
all  comes  out  the  way  he  speaks. 

Lou  says  that  so  far  as  syndi¬ 
cate  plans  are  concerned  Liberace 
is  only  the  beginning. 

“I  propose  having  other  features 
that  won’t  cross  over  to  what’s  be¬ 
ing  done  now,”  he  explained.  “I 
have  in  mind  fashion,  food  and 
star-gassip  columns.  All  I  can  say 
at  this  point  about  them  is  that 
they  won’t  compete  with  others. 
They’re  really  different. 

“But  to  get  back  to  Liberace,  his 
column  is  getting  a  terrific  response. 

I  believe  it’ll  go  over  the  way  his 
other  enterprises  have,  and  I  think 
it’ll  mean  a  lot  to  newspapers  in 
the  way  of  circulation,  goodwill 
and  advertising.  He’s  the  best  sales¬ 
man  the  piano  industry  has.  as  one 
paper  said.” 

The  Eerie  Side 

A  King  Features  Syndicate 
representative  reports; 

“According  to  the  latest  word 
we’ve  had,  the  inhabitants  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land  like  their  comics  on  thq  eerie 
side.  (This  description  is  borrowed 
from  a  famous  expression  popular 
with  cockney  cowboys,  to  wit:  “it 
’im  hon  the  ’eerie  side!’). 

“At  any  rate,  ‘The  Phantom’ 
runs  in  96  different  cities  in  those 
countries,  and  ‘Mandrake  the 
Magician’  is  printed  in  61.  This  is 
exclusive  of  Sunday  appearances. 

“Considering  the  fact  the  com¬ 
bined  population  of  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  is  less  than  that  of  Mexico,  it 
would  appear  that  the  supernatural 
approach  to  comic-strip  literature 
touches  a  responsive  chord  in  those 
parts.” 

■ 

12  Papers  Issue 
Section  lointly 

Twelve  Green  River  Valley 
i  (Ky.)  newspapers  cooperated  on 
July  8  to  distribute  more  than  50,- 
000  copies  of  an  identical  special 
section  devoted  to  the  Green  River 
Valley. 

The  names  of  the  12  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers  appeared  at  the  top 
of  each  of  the  eight  pages  of  the 
Green  River  Valley  Celebration 
Special,  as  follows:  Owensboro 
Inquirer,  Owensboro  Messenger, 
McLean  County  News,  Calhoun; 
Central  City  Messenger,  Green¬ 
ville  Leader,  Green  River  Repub¬ 
lican,  Morgantown;  Park  City 
Daily  News,  Bowling  Green;  Hen¬ 
derson  Gleaner  &  Journal,  Central 
City  Times -Argus,  Ohio  County 
Messenger,  Beaver  Dam;  Ohio 
County  News,  Hartford;  Sebree 
Banner. 


Grantlond  Rice, 
Veteran  Sports 
Writer,  Dies 

Grantland  Rice.  73,  whose 
sports  column,  “The  Sportlight,” 
was  syndicated  to  more  than  100 
newspapers  by  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  died 
July  13. 

Mr.  Rice  was  stricken  while 
working  on  his  column  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  died  a  few  hours  later  in 
a  hospital. 

The  veteran  sports  authority  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  work  in  1901 
with  the  Nashville  Daily  News  in 
his  home  state  of  Tennessee  and 
then  he  worked  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  and  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  before  coming  to  New  York 
in  1911  to  join  the  Evening  Mail. 

In  1914,  he  joined  the  New 
York  Tribune,  where  he  remained 
until  1930,  when  he  began  writing 
for  the  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance.  During  service  in 
the  Army  in  World  War  I,  he 
served  on  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
France. 

Mr.  Rice  estimated  that  he  had 
written  more  than  18.000  columns, 
amounting  to  more  than  50,000,- 
000  words  and  that  he  traveled 
15.000  miles  or  more  each  year. 
His  memoirs,  recently  completed, 
are  to  be  published  this  Fall. 

He  sometimes  introduced  his 
column  with  a  few  lines  of  verse, 
such  as  this  popular  and  often- 
quoted  bit: 

When  the  Great  Scorer  comes 
To  mark  against  your  name; 

He’ll  write  not  "won”  or  "lost," 
But  how  you  played  the 
game. 

Mr.  Rice  played  the  game  of 
sports  chronicler  well,  his  thou¬ 
sands  of  admirers  felt.  The  Grant- 
land  Rice  Fellowship  for  a  year’s 
study  at  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  (E  &  P,  July 
10,  page  12)  was  established  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Rice  in  1951  to 
mark  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
sports  writer.  The  $50,000  grant 
lauded  Mr.  Rice’s  “distinguished 
service  and  notable  attainments.” 
■ 

Chicago  Trib  Gives 
The  Other  Side' 

Chicago 

Starting  this  week,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  inaugurated  a  new  edi¬ 
torial  page  department,  called  “The 
Other  Side.”  It  brings  to  Tribune 
readers  editorial  opinions  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  don’t  “see  things  our 
way.”  explained  the  Tribune. 

The  first  “Other  Side”  editorial 
was  from  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
Guardian.  The  second  one  on  Mon¬ 
day  dealt  with  the  comments  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
concerning  New  Jersey’s  Republic¬ 
an  candidate  for  senator,  pledging 
to  destroy  Sen.  McCarthy’s  influ¬ 
ence. 
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N.  Y.  News’  Narcotic 
Series  Aids  Police 

By  S.  Richard  Brooks 


'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  40 


Latest  arrest  involved  three  more  “They  said  it  was  a  job  for  the 
persons— one  an  alleged  pusher,  police,  but  McComas  told  me  that 
the  others  seized  on  charges  of  jf  i  went  to  the  police,  “they 
possession.  The  series  of  raids  wouldn’t  find  me  here  when  they 
brought  from  Chief  Magistrate  got  here  —  and  there  might  be 
John  M.  Murtagh  the  comment  trouble.” 

that  the  News  articles  on  narcotics  McComas,  still  suspicious  that 
were  hitting  pay  dirt.  police  had  been  notified  was  fi- 

Said  Magistrate  Murtagh,  “I  nally  convinced  of  Hardin’s  good 
have  long  felt  that  some  means  faith  when  the  reporter  tossed  him 
should  be  found  to  encourage  ad-  the  keys  to  his  car  and  offered  to 
diets  to  reveal  their  sources  of  let  him  drive  himself  to  the  jail, 
supply.  The  News  is  to  be  com-  The  nervous  fugitive  declined 
mended  for  its  offer  of  $250  re-  that  offer,  but  agreed  to  accom- 
ward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  pany  the  reporter  if  he  would  allow 
of  dope  pushers.”  him  time  to  get  a  haircut. 

Information  Good  Arriving  downtown,  Mr.  Hardin 

Said  Police  Inspector  Peter  Ter-  picked  a  shop  near  his  paper  office, 
ranova  after  the  first  raid,  “The  while  McComas  was  being 

information  supplied  by  the  News  barbered,  the  reporter  rnanaged  a 
was  good  (showing)  cooperation  secret  call  to  City  Editor  John 
between  a  community  -  minded  Brown  of  the  Advertiser, 
newspaper  and  the  police.”  Two  policemen  immediately 

But  the  target,  the  big  target  the  Placed  the  shop  under  surveillance. 
News  is  after,  is  the  Mr.  Big.  Said  the  barber  worked  on  his 

one  detective,  “You  catch  a  little  customer  not  knowing  he  was  an 
guy  and  maybe  get  some  informa-  habitual  criininal  under  a  life  sen- 
tion  out  of  him  that  leads  you  to  fence  and  with  murder  in  his  rec- 
the  next  one.  But  the  second 

won’t  talk,  he’ll  take  a  five-year  "^he  police  ‘  tailed  Mr.  Hardin 
rap  instead.”  and  his  prisoner  the  three  blocks 

It’s  the  middle  man,  the  detec-  f^m  the  barbershop  to  the  city 
tive  added,  who  clams  up  and  pro-  ja‘l.  where  a  surprised  jailer,  Law- 
tects  the  top  man.  The  News  is  fence  Qualls,  accepted  custody, 
hoping  that  Mr.  Middle  Man  may  Hardin,  by  his  own  admission, 
talk  and  open  up  new  horizons  in  took  a  deep  breath. 


With  police  detectives  already  Steam  discussing  the  drug  prob- 
making  15  arrests — 10  of  whom  lem  among  teen-agers  in  New 
were  booked  for  pushing  dope —  York  City. 

New  York’s  Daily  News  this  week  As  the  series  came  to  an  end  a 
was  hoping  the  “Mr.  Big  of  Dope  News  copyboy,  Robert  Mallon, 
Inc.”  would  be  unmasked  on  the  suggested  the  newspaper  keep  the 
strength  of  its  readers’  reaction  to  story  before  the  public,  keep  it 
a  $250  reward  to  persons  offering  from  dyii>g,  by  offering  $250  re¬ 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  ward  for  information  about  nar- 
and  conviction  of  dope  peddlers.  cotic  pushers. 

"^e  newspaper  jumped  into  its  readily  accepted 

anti-narcotic  campaign  in  a  no-  almost  immediately  letters, 

holds-barred  sixjsart  series,  telling  ^ome  signed  and  others  anony- 
its  readers  the  effects  of  ^pe  after  began  pouring  into  the 

interviewing  known  addicts,  wel-  ^«iews.  The  newspaper  asked  its 
fare  workers,  priests  and  judges.  readers  to  write,  not  telephone, 
Tl^  series  was  suggnted  ^  Ex-  information  of  known  ped- 

ecutive  Editor  Richard  Clarke  paper  said  if  an  arrest 

after  a  sensational  crime  -  in  -  conviction  was  brought  about 
N.  Y.-schools  series  revealed  there  3p  anonymous  tip,  the  reward 
was  a  growing  tendency  that  money  would  be  turned  over  to 

a^rs  were  faking  dope.  Tne  Police  Athletic  League,  an  or- 

school  senes  (E&P,  March  13,  jjanization  which  fights  juvenile  de¬ 

page  7)  was  handled  by  Feature  linquency 
Writer  Jess  Stearn^  3^^ 

Steam  Assigned  Readers’  response  to  the  reward- 

By  digging  into  the  teen-age  information  announcement,  at  this 
narcotic  problem  during  his  school  vvritine.  has  brought  more  than  300 
series,  Mr.  Steam  was  assigned  to  Jetters.  However,  the  murderous 
do  the  top-to-bottom  account  of  reputation  of  Dope  Inc.  keeps  tip- 
New  York  s  narcotic  menace.  telling  all  they  know 

Mr.  Steam  first  wrote  an  over-  about  done  pushers.  Here’s  an  ex- 
all  summary  of  the  local  situation  ample  of  one  of  the  letters  re- 
from  a  standpoint  of  the  courts,  ceived: 

the  police,  rehabilitation,  the  ad-  “This  is  strictly  confidential.  I 
diets  themselves,  and  their  families  don’t  want  to  be  stabbed  to  death,” 
stressing  the  public  menace  caused  one  woman  wrote,  giving  the  name 
by  addicts’  desperate  drive  for  and  address  and  methods  of  a 
dope  money.  pusher.  Another  wrote:  “Please 

A  second  article  dealt  with  the  excuse  me  for  not  signing  my 
teen-age  problem,  revealing  that  name,  as  they  know  me  and  it  may 
a  pusher  will  give  a  teen-ager  all  harm  me.” 

the  dope  he  wants,  an  introductory  it  is  this  fear  in  the  News’  tip- 
offer,  so  he  can  hook  him  for  life,  sters  which  may  not  uncover  Mr. 
Mr.  Steam  then  pointed  out  the  Big.  However,  arrests  were  being 
war  between  the  narcotics  squad  made  almost  every  three  days  dur- 
and  the  peddlers  and  how  they  ing  the  first  part  of  July, 
match  wife.  He  wrote  that  pushers  Turning  over  all  letters  to  the 
maintain  lookouts  in  courts  to  spot  police,  James  McGlincy,  acting  spe- 
members  of  the  narcotic  squad.  features  department  head,  re- 


GI's  Photos,  Messages 
Printed  in  N.  Y.  Mirror 

One  hundred  and  sixty  mothers 
and  fathers  are  getting  the  latest 
look  at  their  soldier-son  serving  in 
Korea  and  reading  his  message  to 
them  in  the  New  York  Mirror. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  Selig 
Adler,  on  a  vacation-tour  of  the 
Far  East,  stopped  off  at  Korea  for 
one  week  and  brought  back  160 
photos  and  messages  from  New 
York  GI’s,  but  he  says,  “I  could 
have  brought  back  5,000.”  Mr. 
Adler  also  interviewed  men  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  upper  parts 
of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Adler,  after  the  “Love  to 
All  the  Folks  at  Home”  series  was 
in  its  second  day,  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  telephone  calls  from 
mothers  expressing  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  feature. 


RMOHal 


#  Many  featntes  make 
the  GOSS  RoU>0-Mat 
a  stereotype  Cavorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustnmnft 
mdee  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
buOt  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
upper  C3rlinder,  it  prmn- 
i^  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 
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Newsday  Has 
New  $1,000,000 
Building  Plan 

Long  Island’s  Sew.sday  last  week 
inaugurated  another  expansion 
proaram  designed  to  provide  for 
the  paper's  rapidly  expanding  cir¬ 
culation  (now  215.000)  and  to  af¬ 
ford  additional  services  to  the 
growing  Long  Island  market. 

This  new  $1,000,000  expansion 
program  got  under  way  with  the 
start  of  construction  on  a  9,000 
square  foot  addition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  Newsday  plant.  The  addition, 
a  new  second  floor  on  the  front 
section  of  the  present  building,  will 
house  the  entire  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  half  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  The  reshuffle  of 
offices  which  will  follow  comple¬ 
tion  in  October  will  afford  all  non¬ 
mechanical  departments  additional 
space. 

The  overall  program  is  being 
rushed  to  completion,  when  eight 
high-speed  Goss  headliner  press 
units,  with  a  capacity  of  60,000 
papers  per  hour,  will  go  into  oper¬ 
ation.  These  units,  already  pur¬ 
chased,  will  increase  the  present 
capacity  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  present  expansion  of  News- 
day’s  seven-year-old  plant  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  phenomenal 
circulation  growth  which  has  seen 
the  paper  grow  from  100,000  in 
1949  to  its  present  215,000  figure, 
according  to  business  manager 
Harold  Ferguson.  Combined  with 
expansions  in  1950,  1951  and  1952, 
the  present  program  will  more 
than  double  the  original  size  of 
the  plant. 

■ 

56  Planes  Spray 
Pulpwood  Forests 

Montreal,  Que. 

“Operation  Bud  worm  1954”  has 
now  been  conducted  to  its  success¬ 
ful  end  in  New  Brunswick  and 
eastern  Quebec,  it  was  reported  by 
officials  of  Forest  Protection  Limit¬ 
ed,  a  cooperative  organization  set 
up  to  combat  the  destructive  insect 
infesting  pulpwood  forests. 

In  New  Brunswick,  a  fleet  of  42 
spray  planes,  operating  from  five 
airfields,  sprayed  over  one  million 
acres  of  woodlands,  while  in  Que¬ 
bec.  14  additional  planes  covered 
some  300,000  acres  from  two  air¬ 
fields.  While  the  Quebec  operation 
was  directed  by  the  Quebec  Forest 
Industries  Association,  technical 
assistance  was  supplied  by  Forest 
Protection  Limited. 

Officials  responsible  for  the 
operation  indicated  that  it  had  been 
the  most  successful  one  in  some  re¬ 
spects  since  the  first  spraying  pro¬ 
ject  was  launched  in  1952. 

The  cumulative  area  sprayed  in 
the  last  three  years  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  now  amounts  to  5,000  square 
miles,  while  over  300  square  miles 
were  sprayed  this  year  in  Quebec. 


Proposed  addition  to  Newsday. 


Hentschell 


Hentschell  Is 
Named  Trustee 
Of  Pulitzer  Will 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  J.  Hentschell,  basiness 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  newspaper 
trust  set  up  under 
the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  founder  of 
the  P  o  s  t-D  i  s- 
patch  and  the  old 
New  York  World. 

His  appointment 
marks  the  first 
time  in  many 
years  that  a  trus¬ 
tee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Pulitzer  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Hentschell  will  serve  with 
the  present  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Herb¬ 
ert  Pulitzer  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 

The  newspaper  trust  holds  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  also  holds  the  stock 
of  the  Press  Publishing  Co.,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  World.  The 
trust  became  operative  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Oct.  29,  1911.  and  will  continue 
during  the  lives  of  Joseph  and 
Herbert  Pulitzer.  In  addition  to 
holding  majority  of  stock  in  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  the  trust 
elects  directors  of  the  corporation. 
Directors,  in  turn,  operate  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Hentschell,  55,  came  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  1941,  was  made 
productions  manager  the  next  year. 
He  had  previously  held  the  same 
position  with  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer-Press. 

In  1944  he  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Post-Dispatch  board  of 
directors,  in  1949  business  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

Aids  F.DJl.,  Jr. 

Roger  Tubby,  White  House  press 
secretary  in  the  last  months  of  the 
Truman  Administration  and  who 
has  been  co-publisher  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  Daily  Enterprise,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  will  handle  press  re¬ 
lations  for  Representative  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  in  his  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York  State. 


Smith's  Byline 
Appears  Again 

The  by-line  of  Charles  Stephen¬ 
son  Smith  cropped  up  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  report  again  for 
a  one-night  stand  on  July  5. 

The  story  was  his  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  “12  terrifying  days”  of 
revolution  in  the  Guatemalan  vil¬ 
lage  of  Panajachel.  where  is  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  retirement. 

Mr.  Smith,  77,  left  the  AP  in 
1935,  after  more  than  20  years  of 
reporting  in  the  United  States, 
South  .America,  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  was  chief  of  bureau  in  six  for¬ 
eign  capitals,  chief  of  the  foreign 
service  in  New  York,  a  special 
writer  on  international  affairs  in 
Washington. 

Norfolk  Papers  Nome 
2  Ne'iv  Vicepresidents 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Election  of  two  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents  has  been  announced  by  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virgiu- 
ian-Pilot. 

Elevated  by  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  publishing  company 
were  Paul  S.  Huber  Jr.,  and  Frank 
Batten,  both  previously  holding 
the  offices  of  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Huber,  33,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers  since  1952, 
joined  the  accounting  department 
of  the  newspapers  in  1947. 

Mr.  Batten,  27,  worked  with  the 
newspapers  during  Summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  beginning  in  1941,  and  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  regularly  in  1952,  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  of  a  master’s  degree 
in  business  administration  from 
Harvard  University.  He  has  worked 
in  the  news,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments. 

Both  men  are  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  both  the  publishing 
company  and  WTAR  radio  and 
television. 

■ 

AEG  Publicity 

Washington 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Luke  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  AEC  matters 
dealing  with  publicity  policies  on 
information  relating  to  atomic  and 
hydrogen  matters.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
James  C.  Beckerley,  known  as  an 
advocate  of  liberal  policies  on  such 
release,  who  is  resigning  to  return 
to  private  business.  Dr.  Luke  is 
leaving  Syracuse  University  to 
take  over  the  job,  effective  Aug. 
31. 


Gen.  Adler  Ends 
Army  Career  At 
Close  of  Year 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  77th  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Army  Reserve,  will  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Army  next  Dec.  31. 

Gen.  Adler,  who  served  with  the 
division  in  World  War  I,  has  been 
its  commanding  general  since 
1946,  when  it  was  reactivated  as 
part  of  the  Army’s  Organized  Re¬ 
serve.  He  will  reach  the  manda¬ 
tory  retirement  age  of  62  on  Dec. 

3. 

Formal  Review 

The  77th  Division,  which  is 
from  the  New  York  City  area  and 
is  known  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
Division,  ended  its  Summer  train¬ 
ing  period  at  Camp  Drum  near 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  with  a  formal 
review  by  Gen.  Adler.  After  the 
review,  in  an  informal  surprise 
ceremony,  the  officers  and  men 
formed  a  “U”  around  Gen.  Adler, 
saluted,  gave  three  cheers  and  sang 
“Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  G.  Tucker- 
man,  the  assistant  division  com¬ 
mander,  spoke  of  Gen.  Adler’s 
military  career  and  extolled  his 
“great  service  to  the  77th  Division, 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  Armed 
Forces.” 

In  reply,  Gen.  Adler  said  he 
would  always  cherish  the  way  the 
men  of  the  division  had  chosen  to 
say  goodby  to  him. 

Trophy  Awarded 

During  the  ceremonies,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Adler  Trophy  was  awarded  to 
a  captain  for  marksmanship. 

Gen.  Adler  began  his  career  as 
a  citizen-soldier  in  1915,  when  he 
attended  the  training  camp  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  day 
that  the  U.  S.  declared  war  on 
Germany  in  1917  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  of  cav¬ 
alry.  During  that  war,  he  was 
awarded  a  number  of  medals  for 
his  distinguished  service  and  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  major. 

■ 

Transposition 

On  page  162  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  there  was 
a  typographical  error  transposing 
circulation  figures  for  the  Spokane, 
Wash.,  newspapers.  Circulation  for 
the  Spokane  Chronicle  should  be 
75,408  and  for  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  85,074. 
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‘Miss  Maude,’  at  80, 
Hand-Sets  Her  Weekly 


It  is  like  looking  into  a  daguer-  issue  in  which  a  black  headline  at 
reotype  of  the  old-time  newspaper-  the  top  of  the  page  said,  “For  Pres- 
man — look  at  the  way  he  stands  ident:  Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkan- 
and  remember  his  determination  to  sas”  with  no  accompanying  story, 
publish  a  paper  and  serve  his  peo-  Miss  Maude’s  front  page  is  cov- 
ple.  He  knew  no  obstacles.  Look  at  ered  and  interestingly  cluttered 
the  squint  of  his  eyes,  you  can  with  such  items  as  “Bits  of  News” 
see  the  record  of  hardships  there,  about  people  in  Winslow,  an  an- 
enemies  he  made  by  telling  the  nouncement  of  an  outdoor  movie 
truth  and  expressing  his  views  “as  to  be  shown  on  the  “Breezy  Hol- 
he  saw  it.”  But  you  can  also  see  low”  front  lawn,  a  story  on  the 
the  crinkles  and  warmth  of  his  Boston  Mountain  Coffee  Club,  and 
eyes  and  remember  his  keen,  hu-  a  really  big  front-page  story  is  a 
man  perception  and  humor  which  local  wedding.  Mixed  in  with  the 
made  him  loved  and  loving.  local  happenings  are  classified  ads 

Meet  Mrs.  Maude  Duncan,  80,  which  range  from.  For  Sale:  a 
who  publishes  the  weekly  Winslow  Monkey  Stove  with  four  caps, 
(Ark.)  American,  one  of  the  last  $4.00;  1  stove  pipe  oven.  $1.00,  to 
hand-set  newspapers  in  the  nation.  Wanted:  an  atlas  of  Washington 
Single-Handed  Job  County. 

“Miss  Maude”  has  been  bring-  Little  Money 

ing  the  news  to  this  little  village  Miss  Maude  continues  the  tradi- 

(pop.  405),  nestled  among  the  tion  of  a  new.spaper’s  service  to  the 

high  Boston  mountains,  since  1908.  people.  “There  hasn’t  been  much 
She  began  newspapering  when  her  money  in  it,  but  I’ve  been  happy, 
husband  bought  the  press  and  1  ought  to  get  out  and  solicit  more 
brought  it  to  Winslow.  He  died  10  advertising,  but  even  when  I  do, 
years  later,  and  she  has  been  do-  I’m  so  busy  I  forget  to  send  them 
ing  the  job  single-handedly  ever  bills,”  she  said, 
since.  Miss  Maude  is  a  charming  per- 

Miss  Maude’s  plant  is  in  a  one-  .son  to  talk  with  and  has  one  guest 
room,  brown-shingle  cabin  which  book  filled  with  names  and  has 
is  heated  by  a  wood  stove.  Her  begun  on  another, 

press  is  wired  to  hold  it  together  in  She  was  recently  given  a  life 

several  places,  and  type  is  so  scat-  membership  in  the  Arkansas  Press 
tered  over  the  office  that  you  won-  Association, 
der  how  she  finds  enough  to  com-  Should  you  want  to  see  the  old 
plete  a  word.  But  Miss  Maude  principle  of  real  newspapers,  close 
knows  where  everything  is,  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
she  loves  her  paper  and  her  people,  personality  which  makes  it  so, 
as  she  said,  “I  have  no  family,  meet  Mrs.  Maude  Duncan,  one  of 
things  are  my  family  now.”  the  nation’s  great  journalists! 

And  she  continued  with  the  pa-  ■ 

per  after  her  husband’s  death  be-  (ZWA  Otvstic  DrivA 
cause  of  a  feeling  that  she  could  Unve 

let  neither  him  nor  the  people  rOI  Membersnip 
down.  Greater  Weeklies  Associates. 

Miss  Maude  writes  her  stories  as  Inc.,  New  York  City,  publisher- 
she  sets  the  type  by  hand,  and  after  owned  and  publisher-directed  na- 
the  forms  are  filled,  feeds  sheet  tional  advertising  representative  for 
after  sheet  into  the  creaking  press  “Blue  Ribbon”  weekly  newspapers 
which  she  runs  by  pedaling  the  fly-  in  28  states,  is  conducting  a  mem- 
wheel  with  her  foot.  Then  she  de-  bership  campaign  among  audited 
livers  the  papers  to  her  local  sub-  circulation  weeklies, 
scribers,  and  comes  back  to  run  Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  quali- 
off  another  batch  to  mail  out  to  her  fied  weekly  newspapers  are  oper- 
subscribers  from  all  over  the  na-  ating  without  a  national  represent- 
tion  who  happened  to  meet  her  ative,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
while  vacationing  in  the  Ozarks.  GW  A,  of  which  Charles  R.  Mit- 

Cul  Size  chell  of  the  Darien  (Conn.)  Re- 

‘The  paper  used  to  be  bigger,  view  is  chairman,  has  voted  to  ex- 
but  printing  it  on  the  old  hand  tend  invitations  to  a  number  of 
press  we  used  then  was  too  big  a  these  newspapers.  As  a  means  of 
job  for  me,  so  1  had  to  shift  back  introducing  GWA  service  to  addi- 
to  the  job  press  about  1935  and  tional  publishers,  24-month  trial 
cut  its  size  in  half,”  she  said.  memberships  are  being  offered,  un- 
Miss  Maude’s  job  has  been  tern-  der  terms  of  which  Greater  Week- 
pered  since  larger  newspapers  cov-  lies  will  accept  the  representative’s 
er  rhis  area,  and  she  covers  mostly  commission  only  on  those  new  ac- 
local  goings-on.  But  she  doesn’t  counts  sold  for  trial  members  by 
mind  expressing  her  views  on  na-  Greater  Weeklies.  At  the  conclu- 
tional  or  international  events.  This  sion  of  the  two-year  trial  period, 
straight-forwardness,  and  disregard  such  members  will  have  the  alter- 
for  standard  practices  oKserved  by  native  of  accepting  the  regular  ex- 
the  larger,  modern-day  papers  is  cluiive  contract  or  withdrawing 
evidenced  by  the  July  18,  1952,  from  the  organization. 
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Miss  Maude  continues  tradition  of  a  newspaper's  service. 


lY  you  hovo  intomational  butinou 
itorosts  ouociatod  w’rth  publiihiaq, 
■rinting,  advarfising  or  commareial 
idio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
'ith  thoM  activitlos  in  Australia  and 
law  Zealand,  road  Nawspapar  News, 
ia  national  monthly  butinass  nowt- 
apar  davotad  to  those  closely  ra¬ 
ted  interests  of  ’’Down  Under.” 
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Suggestion  System 
Works  at  Chi.  Trib 


Chicago 

As  THE  new!y-€stablished  Sug¬ 
gestion  System  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Tribune 
Building  Corporation  rounded  out 
its  first  two  months  of  operation 
on  July  3,  the  record  showed  785 
suggestions  received  from  em¬ 
ployes,  according  to  Harry  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Suggestion  System  manager. 

Awards  totaling  $635  had  been 
made  for  32  of  these  suggestions. 
The  highest  award  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  was  $50, 
with  several  falling  in  that  bracket. 

Respond  to  Plan 

The  Tribune  Suggestion  System 
plan  was  launched  May  3  with  a 
letter  from  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher,  and 
a  booklet  outlining  the  plan,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  employes.  Within 
10  days,  227  suggestions  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  on  May  13  winners  of 
the  first  five  awards  totaling  $80 
were  announced.  Included  among 
the  first  winning  suggestions  were 
ideas  for  a  new  safety  device,  a 
slogan  to  be  promoted  among 
Tribune  employes,  a  color  picture 
series,  a  telephone  call  message 
board,  and  a  lobby  wastebasket. 

“The  success  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  in  a  large  measure 
been  due  to  the  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation  of  its  staff,”  said  Colonel 
McCormick  in  his  letter  announc¬ 
ing  the  plan.  “But  in  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  ours  an  exten¬ 
sive  exchange  of  ideas  is  impossible 
without  a  systematic  plan  of  some 
kind.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
we  have  decided  to  establish  a 
Tribune  Suggestion  System.” 

The  Tribune  Suggestion  System, 
Colonel  McCormick  pointed  out, 
was  instituted  to  make  it  easy  for 
all  employes — fall-time,  part-time 
and  retired — to  submit  suggestions 
with  assurance  of  prompt  and  com¬ 
plete  consideration.  Awards  of 
from  $5  to  $2,500  each  were  of¬ 
fered  for  employe  ideas. 

Under  Business  Manager 

Administration  of  the  System  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Business  Manager  with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  advice  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads  concerned  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  under  consideration.  To 
study  all  suggestions  and  make 
awards,  the  Tribune  appointed  a 
Suggestion  System  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Tribune  Building  Corporation. 

Members  of  this  committee  are 
E.  M.  Antrim;  F.  J.  Byington  Jr., 
assistant  business  manager,  chair¬ 
man;  J.  A.  Cotey,  auditor  and 
controller;  D.  A.  Nightingale,  di¬ 
vision  manager,  retail  advertising; 
Thomas  A.  Dixon,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  Stanley  Armstrong, 
day  city  editor;  C.  B.  James,  pur¬ 


chasing  agent;  Keith  B.  Capron, 
building  manager;  Proehl  H.  Jak- 
lon,  copy  chief,  promotion  and 
publicity;  and  Harold  Grumhaus, 
assistant  production  manager. 

Mr.  Bernhardt,  general  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Tribune  telephone 
service,  was  named  Suggestion 
System  manager  to  receive,  record, 
and  process  all  suggestions  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  committee. 

A  suggestion,  as  defined  in  the 
booklet  which  accompanied  Col¬ 
onel  McCormick’s  announcement, 
is  “a  timely,  usable  idea,  presented 
in  writing  on  an  official  Tribune 
Suggestion  System  blank,  which 
you  believe  will  improve  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  newspaper,  as  a  business 
organization  or  as  a  place  to  work, 
or  will  improve  Tribune  Tower  as 
an  office  building,  a  business  or¬ 
ganization  or  a  place  to  work.” 

The  official  Suggestion  System 
blank  is  so  designed  that  when  an 
idea  is  considered  by  the  Sugges¬ 
tion  System  Committee,  it  is  identi¬ 
fied  only  by  a  number.  Attached 
to  each  blank  when  the  employe 
gets  it  originally  are  two  coupons, 
each  bearing  the  same  number  as 
the  blank  itself.  When  he  turns 
in  his  suggestion,  the  employe  re¬ 
tains  one  of  these  coupons.  The 
other  coupon  is  filed  by  the  Sug¬ 
gestion  System  Manager.  Although 
there  is  a  place  for  the  employe’s 
signature  on  the  blank  filed  by  the 
Suggestion  System  Manager,  the 
signature  is  not  a  requirement. 

Members  of  the  Suggestion  Sys¬ 
tem  Committee,  the  Suggestion  Sys¬ 
tem  Manager,  and  all  of  those  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Suggestion  System  are 
not  eligible  for  awards.  Officers 
and  directors  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  Tribune  Building  Corporation, 
superintendents,  foremen,  assistant 
foremen,  managers  of  their  equiv¬ 
alents,  and  specialists  such  as  re¬ 
search  engineers  and  time  study 
analysts  are  not  eligible  for  awards 
for  all  types  of  suggestions. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  awards  to  be  made  within 
any  certain  time  period  nor  is  there 
any  limit  to  the  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  any  one  person  may  submit. 
The  timeliness  of  an  idea  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Rejected  suggestions  are 
held  in  the  files  of  the  Committee 
for  at  least  one  year;  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decides  later  in  the  year 
that  the  idea  merits  an  award,  it 
will  be  made.  After  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  the  suggestion 
may  be  submitted  again  for  recon¬ 
sideration. 

Should  an  individual  leave  the 
employment  of  the  Tribune  or  the 
Tribune  Building  Corporation  after 
having  submitted  a  suggestion,  any 
award  made  for  that  suggestion 
will  be  sent  to  him. 


Post,  Star,  News 

continued  from  page  7 


,\BC,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
impact  of  the  Times-Herald  sale, 
had  submitted  two  circulation  re¬ 
ports  to  the  publishers:  1.  October 
to  March  16  (eve  of  the  sale).  2. 
March  17  to  30.  The  Star  man¬ 
agement  considered  a  sounder  in¬ 
dicator  to  be  the  June  date — two 
full  months  after  the  merger.  The 
paper’s  figures  showed  June,  1954, 


fered  a  huge  bonus  circulation  to 
space  buyers. 

The  three-month  linage  record, 
according  to  Media  Records,  is  as 
shown  in  chart  below.  (All  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  showed  in¬ 
creases  for  each  month  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sunday  Star  in 
May  which  accounts  for  its  slight 
loss  for  the  period.) 

The  Post  &  T-H  statement  this 
week  stated  it  had  “retained  the 
outstanding  features  of  both  papers 
in  a  greatly  enlarged  publication. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  LINAGE  FOR  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE 
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Times-Herald  (m) . 

Times-Herald  (S) . 

News  (e) .  3,282,389 

Post  &  Times-Herald  (m) .  6,632,551 

Post  &  Times-Herald  (S) .  2,702,190 

Star  (e) .  8,925,393 

Star(S) .  3,035,957 


City  Total .  24,578,480 


1953  %  Gain 

4,116,738  . 

1 ,460,562  . 

2,925,667  12.19% 

4,711,064  40.78% 

1,936,329  39.55% 

8,240,281  8.31% 

3,045,076  —  .30% 


26,435,717  —  7.03% 
(Media  Records,  Inc.) 


weekday  (5-day)  circulation  to 
average  248,716,  against  237,326 
in  June,  1953;  Sunday  circulation 
in  the  comparable  periods  jumped 
from  264,426  to  274,288. 

The  Star’s  linage  (daily)  is  of 
almost  700,000  lines  for  the  3 
months.  The  Star  had  notified  its 
advertisers  of  new  line  rates,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1.  They  became  ap¬ 
plicable  this  month,  upping  retail 
and  classified  three  cents,  and  na¬ 
tional  by  six  cents.  < 

The  Star’s  advertising  office  com¬ 
putes  a  2  million  line  lead  in  May 
and  June,  over  the  Post.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  carrying  more  linage  now 
than  before  the  Merger,  sees  no 
indication  that  it  has  lost  any  by 
reason  of  the  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  union,  and  reports  more 
than  1  million  lines  of  classified 
in  May,  to  set  an  all-time  high  for 
the  newspaper’s  history. 

Post  advertisers  were  notified 
when  the  Merger  was  announced 
that  the  old  rates  would  prevail 
through  April  at  least.  That  in¬ 
cluded  the  Easter  season  and  of- 


The  combined  newspaper  publishes 
approximately  152  columns  of 
news  and  feature  material  each 
day  and  551  on  Sunday,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  112  daily  and  355  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  old  Washington  Post. 

“Printing  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
quires  the  operation  of  presses  in 
both  The  Washington  Post  Co.’s 
new  building  at  1515  L  St.  N.  W. 
and  the  old  Times  Herald  building 
at  1317  H  St.  N.  W. 

“The  company  is  now  planning 
a  production  annex  to  the  L  St. 
building  to  house  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  presses.  When  the  annex  is 
completed,  the  Times  Herald  build¬ 
ing  will  be  sold. 

“As  of  June  30,  979  former 
Times  Herald  workers  had  found 
new  jobs  or  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  market.  This  is  87%  of  the 
1138-man  staff. 

“Forty-five  percent  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Times  Herald  staff  now  works 
at  the  Wa-shington  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  Other  salaried  employes 
received  severance  pay  totaling 
more  than  one  million  dollars. 


Press  Thanked  for 
Getting  Out  Vote 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  more  than  50  national  civic 
and  service  organizations  and  their 
counterparts  on  the  state  and  local 
level,  and  the  press,  radio,  and  TV 
were  lauded  for  their  public  serv¬ 
ice  “in  an  effort  which  resulted  in 
the  greatest  vote  in  the  history  of 
our  country  in  1952”  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secretaries  of  State  at 
the  27th  annual  conference  here. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by 
Secretary  of  State  Ted  Brown  of 
Ohio,  urged  that  “those  who  have 
been  active  in  the  past  again  inter¬ 
est  themselves  this  year  in  a  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Vote  Campaign  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coming  November 
election,  keeping  alive  the  very  vi¬ 
tal  network  of  public  service  groups 
which  did  such  effective  work  in 
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1952,  for  similar  efforts  this  year 
and  succeeding  years.” 

“It  is  our  conviction,”  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  resolution  said,  “that 
not  only  those  elections  which 
come  in  the  years  when  a  president 
is  elected,  but  that  all  elections,  in¬ 
cluding'  those  in  the  so-called  ‘odd 
years,’  are  extremely  vital.” 

■ 

Thorpe  on  Masthead 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  Times  News 
has  been  rechristened  the  Jim 
Thorpe  Times  News  following  the 
example  of  the  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  community  it  serves. 

■ 

Religious  News 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
has  received  a  certificate  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  Howard  Coun¬ 
ty  Ministerial  Association  for  its 
coverage  of  religious  news. 
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Jacobus  Explains 
NPPA  Job  Bureau 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


There’s  a  wonderful,  courageous 
fellow  down  in  Washington  Grove, 
MJ.,  who’s  running  the  job  place¬ 
ment  bureau  for  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

His  name  is  Walter  N.  Jacobus. 
ex-Marine  and  former  Harris  and 
Ewing  photographer  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Walt  is  comparatively  new  on 
the  job,  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  he  was  going  to  handle  it,  he 
said: 

“The  aims  of  this  bureau  are 
twofold.  They  can  best  be  summed 
up  by  simply  saying  that  we  are 
here  to  be  of  service  to  our  fellow 
photographers  and  to  the  men  who 
employ  them. 

Help  for  All 

“It  is  our  belief  that  a  great 
association  such  as  this  should 
stand  ready  to  give  the  member¬ 
ship  (or  any  photographer,  for 
that  matter)  help  when  it’s  needed 
the  most — when  there  is  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

“I  think  you  will  agree  that 
there  is  no  time  in  a  man’s  life 
when  he  needs  a  helping  hand  as 
much  as  w'nen  he  faces  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  hopelessness  of  pay¬ 
less  pay  days.  We  hope  to  be  able, 
eventually,  to  help  capable  men  re¬ 
locate  in  the  fastest  possible  time. 

“We  want  to  acquaint  employers 
with  this  free  service  so  that  they 
too  can  find  good  men  in  the 
fastest  possible  time.  I  want  to 
stress  that  any  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  us  either  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  the  employe  will  be  held 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

“We  realize  that  no  job  place¬ 
ment  agency  will  last  very  long  un¬ 
less  the  people  who  use  our  fa¬ 
cilities  have  complete  faith  and 
trust  in  us.  In  connection  with  this 
thought,  I  feel  that  my  paralysis 
can  actually  be  helpful  to  the 
NPPA  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
I  can’t  run  around,  meet  people 
and  talk  too  much,  or  get  very 
far  away  from  the  job  at  hand. 

Simple  Methods 

“Our  method  of  operation  is 
simple.  We  have  a  file  of  prospec¬ 
tive  employes  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  each  man’s  exper¬ 
ience. 

“All  contacts  are  made  by  mail. 
We  use  the  phone  in  case  of  any 
necessary  fast  action,  and  all  policy¬ 
making  matters  are  cleared  through 
the  officers  of  the  association  first, 
with  other  things  being  handled 
by  me  as  director  of  the  bureau. 

“One  other  subject  that  should 
be  mentioned  is  that  we  will  not 
interfere  with  any  union  activities, 
nor  will  we  act  as  a  union  in  any 
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way.  .-Ml  matters  of  salary,  work¬ 
ing  hours,  and  so  on,  are  strictly 
between  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ploye. 

“.Actually  you  might  say  we  act 
as  a  means  of  introducing  the  two 
parties  and  they  take  it  from  there. 

“I  imagine  the  best  way  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  entire  thing  is  to  say 
that  we  want  to  be  of  service  to 
the  photographic  industry.” 

Now  for  the  courage  angle. 
Walt  mentioned  that  he  is  par¬ 
alyzed.  He  can’t  use  his  legs,  so 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  a 
wheelchair  or  on  crutches. 

The  paralysis  is  the  result  of  a 
service  -  incurred  injury.  Before 
Walt  went  into  the  Marines,  he 
had  worked  with  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  for  five  years, 
“doing  the  routine  photographic 
work,  and  I  might  add  that  some 
of  the  work  done  in  the  photo  lab 
is  fantastic.” 

Then  he  was  with  Harris  and 
Ewing  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  “covering  assignments  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  national  interest  rather 
than  local.” 

Ran  a  Studio 

Walt  also  tried  running  a  studio 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  “I  had  one  of 
the  mo.st  completely  equipped 
studios  in  southern  New  England. 
I  could  give  many  reasons  why  it 
failed,  but,  in  short,  it  was  the 
most  complete  flop  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Once  with  the  Marines,  he  trav¬ 
eled  considerably  for  two  years  as 
an  aerial  photographer. 

“I  was  honorably  discharged,” 
he  says,  “due  to  a  disability  caught 
incurred  in  the  service,  and  while 
in  Paris,  this  disability  caught 
up  with  me.  This  has  resulted  in 
my  present  condition  of  para¬ 
plegia.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  more  than 
two  years  ago,  Walt  wrote: 

“I  haven’t  done  much  of  any¬ 
thing  or  seen  any  of  the  boys,  since 
being  sick,  as  the  doctor’s  verdict 
was  a  bit  of  a  shock. 

“Seems  I  have  some  rare  type  of 
disease  that  will  prove  fatal  in  two 
to  five  years.  I’m  the  only  one  that 
the  Navy  doctors  know  of  who  is 
still  living  with  it.  They’ve  seen 
only  three  other  cases,  and  these 
people  all  died.” 

In  spite  of  this,  Walt  has  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Maryland, 
“as  the  oldest  freshman,”  where, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  he  hoped 
“to  last  long  enough  to  major  in 
bacteriology  and  be  able  to  investi¬ 
gate  my  own  case.” 

This  is  the  type  man  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  help  the  NPPA,  “even  if 
it’s  licking  stamps.” 
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Repoiteis  Have 
Eye  for  Beauty 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reporters  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  have 
an  eye  for  beauty. 

Bill  East,  Sentinel  reporter, 
helped  select  “Miss  Hanes  Knit¬ 
ter”  beauty  queen  of  1954  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem.  Clarabelle  LeGrand, 
Journal  woman’s  editor,  and  Roy 
Thompson.  Journal  reporter,  help¬ 
ed  select  “Miss  Mount  Airy,  N.C.” 

Frank  Spencer,  sports  ^itor  of 
the  Journal,  served  as  judge  for 
the  “Miss  Rockingham  County, 
N.  C.,  of  1954”  competition. 

Naturally,  the  reporters  helped 
themselves  to  a  story,  too. 


“There  aren’t  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  words  to  express  the 
admiration  we  have  for  him,”  one 
NPPA  officer  said  about  him  at 
the  recent  NPPA  convention. 
‘Think  of  his  attending  every  ses¬ 
sion  in  wheelchair.  “He’s  quite  a 
man,  God  bless  him.” 

■ 

Anti-Cash  Bill  Dies 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A  legislative  bill  to  ban  news¬ 
paper  cash  prizes  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  Representative  James 
Villemarette  of  Avoyelles  Parish 
after  behind-the-scenes  negotiations 
in  which  several  newspapers  agreed 
to  drop  current  contests. 


Woonsocket 
Call  Promotes 
'Operation  Jobs' 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  first  major  subscription  to 
the  already-successful  “Operation 
Jobs”  drive  in  this  city  was  made 
by  the  Evening  Call  Publishing 
Company  and  its  associated  firms. 
A  total  of  $20,000  was  pledged  to 
get  the  campaign  off  to  a  flying 
start. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher,  and 
Andrew  P.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  signed  the  pledge  card  in  a 
brief  ceremony.  The  gift  is  from 
the  newspaper,  its  broadcasting  di¬ 
vision,  Station  WWON,  and  realty 
and  photo  companies. 

The  drive  for  funds  is  to  give 
the  recently-established  Industrial 
Development  Foundation  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  induce  new  businesses 
to  settle  in  the  greater  Woonsocket 
area.  Money  from  the  campaign, 
which  will  surpass  the  original 
goal  of  $300,000,  can  be  used  to 
buy  or  build  industrial  sites. 

The  depressed  conditions  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  main  industry  here,  has  given 
the  city’s  economy  a  hard  blow. 
The  foundation,  of  which  Mr. 
Palmer  is  a  member,  hopes  to 
solve  the  city’s  ills  by  bringing  in 
diversified  industry. 

The  Call  and  its  radio  station 
have  given  prominence  to  large  do¬ 
nations  made  to  “Operation  Jobs.” 
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Good,  Bad  ofi  Papers 
Aired  at  Discussions 

By  Sidney  Kobre 

Professor  of  Journalism,  Florida  State  University 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 

In  one  of  the  livelist  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  ever  held  at  the  Florida 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  three  experts  in  the  social 
and  physical  sciences  told  what 
they  thought  was  right  arid  what 
was  wrong  with  newspapers.  They 
brought  out  a  number  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  charges  and  offered  a  few  new 
ones. 

The  press  was  defended  before 
the  Florida  Scholastic  Yearbook 
Institute,  composed  of  high  school 
journalists,  by  Malcolm  Johnson, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  at 
the  capital.  The  institute,  initiated 
by  Dean  Laurence  R.  Campbell, 
is  being  directed  by  Prof.  William 
R.  Slaughter. 

In  the  debate,  the  speakers,  in 
serious  as  well  as  humorous  fa¬ 
shion,  charged  reporters  with  has¬ 
tiness,  inflating  news  stories  be¬ 
yond  their  value  and  failure  to 
check  sources  properly.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  also  were  accused  of  being 
too  much  “big  business,”  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  advertisers  and  twist¬ 
ing  headlines  and  news  to  fit  edi¬ 
torial  policies. 

Less  Ad  Pressure 

The  AP  representative  replied 
that  he,  too,  deplored  bad  report¬ 
ing,  but  he  declared  that  large 
newspapers  were  less  subject  to  ad¬ 
vertising  pressure  than  small  ones. 
“Large  advertisers  can  hold  a  dag¬ 
ger  at  the  throat  of  small  papers,” 
he  asserted,  “but  big  newspaper 
publishers  can  resist  this.” 

Dr.  Lewis  Killian,  of  the  Sociol¬ 
ogy  Department,  pointed  out  that 
newsmen  were  similar  to  social 
scientists  and  faced  similar  prob¬ 
lems — securing  the  facts  and  the 
truth.  “The  newsman,  however, 
must  get  the  story  quickly  in  order 
to  meet  a  deadline,  while  the  sci¬ 
entist  takes  as  long  as  he  needs  to 
check  and  re-check  the  facts,”  Dr. 
Killian  declared. 

He  mentioned  also  that  the 
newspaperman  seeks  a  good  story, 
“something  impressive.”  The  scien¬ 
tist  does,  too,  but  if  the  facts  he 
turns  up  in  his  investigation  doesn’t 
fit  his  hypothesis — ^his  original 
idea, — then  he  abandons  “the 
story.”  In  his  rebuttal,  Johnson 
said  he  also  objected  to  newsmen 
who  make  the  story  fit  some  pre¬ 
conceived  idea.  “Good  reporters 
follow  the  facts,”  he  contended. 

Objects 

Dr.  Killian  objected  to  reporters 
who  took  private  statement  of  of¬ 
ficial  made  to  a  group  of  friends 
and  made  them  public  news. 

Regarding  disaster  stories.  Dr. 
Killian  said  “We  made  a  study  of 
such  stories  and  found  that  people 


often  do  not  have  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  them,  for  they  are  in¬ 
accurate  and  written  in  great  haste. 

“If  a  reporter  covers  a  story  of 
a  disaster,  it  would  not  make  a 
good  story  if  he  wrote  that  people 
were  calm.  It  would  be  a  better 
story,  if  the  reporter  wrote  that 
people  were  in  a  panic.  The  news¬ 
paper  man  only  noticed  the  one 
panicky  person,  not  the  many 
others  who  were  calm.” 

Must  Use  Judgment 

The  sociologist  told  of  one 
northern  city  which  had  a  race 
riot.  The  mayor  of  the  city  got 
together  with  the  newspapermen 
and  they  agreed  not  to  publicize 
the  event  too  widely.  “If  the  news 
had  been  broadcast,  it  might  have 
help  to  spread  the  riot.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  a  tremendous  influence 
and  it  must  use  judgment  in  featur¬ 
ing  its  news,”  he  stated. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Parsons,  of  the 
School  of  Public  Administration, 
dramatized  his  talk  on  government 
and  the  press.  To  show  the  great 
amount  of  news  devoted  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  he  held  up  a 
front  page  of  a  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  with  stories  trimmed  out 
and  only  the  headlines  left.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  unim¬ 
portant  stories,  all  the  news  was 
devoted  directly  and  indirectly  to 
government. 

Characterizing  himself  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  government.  Dr.  Parsons 
said  he  believed  in  a  free  and  re¬ 
sponsible  press  in  a  democracy.  He 
mentioned  that  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  New  York  World, 
declared  that  democracy  will  rise 
or  fall  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
press. 

The  political  scientist  asserted 
that  newspapers  report  govern¬ 
ment  in  great  quantity,  but  the 
question  was  “how.”  Taking  a 
closer  look  at  the  press.  Dr.  Par¬ 
sons  said  that  once  we  were  a  na¬ 
tion  of  small  newspapers.  The 
United  States  had  about  2,200  dai¬ 
lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury;  now  it  has  1786.  Meanwhile, 
circulation  has  gone  up.  Chain 
newspapers  control  a  considerable 
part  of  this  circulation. 

Big  Business 

“The  American  newspaper  is  a 
big  business,”  he  continued.  “Reve¬ 
nue  from  advertising  supports  it. 
The  newspapers  do  not  report  ad¬ 
equately  the  violations  by  business 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
laws  and  regulations.” 

As  an  extreme  example,  the 
scientist  pointed  to  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  which  he  asserted 
reflected  the  views  of  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick.  The  speaker,  how- 


1865  Paper  Reveals 
Mile  Run  in  3:45 

In  a  July  6,  1865  issue  of  the  old 
Frontier  Scout,  it  was  written  that 
a  paroled  Confederate  soldier  ran 
the  mile  in  3:45  or  13  seconds 
faster  than  today’s  world’s  record 
held  by  John  Landy.  That  soldier 
may  have  prevented  an  Indian  up¬ 
rising  too. 

Sports  Editor  Eugene  Fitzgerald 
of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  has 
reported  the  Scout’s  account  of  the 
run  and  then  to  prove  the  distance 
was  right,  he  measured  the  site  of 
the  race — Fort  Rice  in  what  then 
was  Dakota  territory.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  found  the  length  to  be  78 
feet  longer  than  a  mile. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  record 
will  not  be  accepted  is  that  there 
weren’t  three  watchers.  However, 
the  Scout  said  that  “ladies  of  the 
garri-son  applauded  the  runners 
from  the  parapet”  while  Indians 
were  below. 

Since  the  Indians  had  their  faces 
painted  Vermillion,  which  could 
mean  they  were  on  the  warpath, 
the  Dixie  runner  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
vented  an  uprising.  The  Indians 
probably  figured  they  couldn’t 
catch  ’em  anyhow. 

ever,  asserted  the  McCormick  pa¬ 
per  illustrated  the  techniques  of 
newspapers  in  selecting  news,  and 
giving  a  favorable  position  to  news 
and  political  candidates  with  whom 
it  was  in  agreement. 

The  political  scientist  asserted 
that  in  a  political  campaign,  these 
tendencies  came  out  more  strongly, 
and  he  cited  examples  from  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1952. 

Answering  these  points,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  chief  pointed  out 
that  the  various  studies  which  had 
been  made  showed  that  generally 
the  press  was  evenly  balanced  in 
its  news  columns  during  the  Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson  race.  He  cited  the 
study  made  by  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre 
at  Florida  State  University  on  the 
Florida  pvapers  in  support  of  his 
contention. 

‘Standard  Objectivity’ 

In  discurring  the  handling  of  the 
news  about  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Dr.  Parsons  said  the 
trouble  grew  out  of  the  “standard 
of  objectivity”  of  the  pre.ss.  “This 
reportorial  standard  requires  news¬ 
papers  to  report  whatever  Mc¬ 
Carthy  says  although  it  may  be  a 
tissue  of  lies.  Newspaper  cannot 
rely  on  the  editorial  page  to  point 
up  these  mis-statements  of  the  sen¬ 
ator,  as  too  few  read  that  page. 

“Newspapers  are  obligated  to 
assign  their  best  reporters  to  dig 
up  the  truth  about  the  assertions 
of  McCarthy.  The  Washington 
D.  C.  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  are  good  examples  of  news¬ 
papers  which  did  this.” 

Approaching  the  subject  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Prof.  Ste¬ 
phen  Winters,  of  the  Geology  De¬ 
partment,  discussed  science  news. 
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He  pointed  out  that  scientists  in 
the  past  found  that  they  could  not 
trust  the  press.  So  they  didn’t  say 
anything.  “Go  get  your  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  scientific  journals.” 
the  scientists  declared.  The  results 
were  just  as  bad,  because  the  jour¬ 
nals  were  written  in  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  style  as  far  as  the  reporter 
or  layman  was  concerned. 

Scientists  now  have  changed 
their  views  somewhat  towards  re¬ 
porters  and  are  co-operating  more 
than  ever  before,  the  speaker  ex¬ 
plained.  The  geologist  condemned 
bad  reporting,  mis-statements,  and 
exaggerated  claims  for  various 
medical  discoveries  and  cures. 
Prof.  Winters  urged  the  reporters 
to  give  more  background  for  scien¬ 
tific  news,  so  that  the  public  can 
learn  what  preceded  the  discovery. 
He  praised  the  New  York  Times 
for  its  excellent  science  reports  and 
mentioned  the  value  of  Science 
Service. 

AP  chief  Johnson  pointed  out 
the  practical  problems  facing  news¬ 
men  He  said  the  public  wants  its 
news  quickly,  referring  specifically 
to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Flo¬ 
rida  Supreme  Court  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  .Acting  Governor 
Charley  E.  Johns,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  State  senate,  could 
run  for  governor.  The  court  deliv¬ 
ered  a  very  extensive  and  compli¬ 
cated  opinion  which  had  to  be 
summarized  and  condensed  quickly 
for  the  Florida  dailies.  Much  poli¬ 
tically  depended  on  that  decision. 

“I’m  against  bad  reporting,”  Mr. 
Johnson  asserted.  “Em  opposed  to 
reporters  who  don’t  check  the  facts 
and  find  in  a  story  what  they  want 
to  discover.  I  know  of  no  respon¬ 
sible  newspaper  which  deliberately 
distorts  the  facts,  twists  the  head¬ 
lines  or  the  news  to  fit  their  edi¬ 
torial  views.  There  is  a  lot  of  bad 
reporting,  for  example  in  science, 
but  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  good 
reporting.  The  public  today  is  not 
interested  in  sensational  science 
news,  but  in  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
often  reporters  are  sold  a  “bill  of 
goods”  by  the  scientists.  Some  of 
the  phony  scientists  look  for  you 
and  hound  you.  Those  who  have 
something  to  say  and  have  real 
news  are  very  modest. 

The  AP  man  asserted  regarding 
the  McCarthy  news,  that  newsmen 
i  everywhere  were  worried  over  this 
question.  “I’ve  covered  many  de- 
moguogues,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
you  can  do  but  report  what  they 
say,”he  said.  Respecting  objectiv¬ 
ity,  Johnson  said  he  could  get  lit- 
■  tie  help  on  defining  what  objectiv¬ 
ity  is.  He  asserted  the  AP  sought 
I  to  be  objective  as  it  serves  member 
;  papers  of  all  political  dispositions. 
1  The  McCarthy  personality  series 
which  the  AP  ran  recently  drew 
comment  from  both  the  senator’s 
supporters  and  his  opponents. 

Asserting  that  newspapers  cer- 
I  tainly  had  room  for  improvement. 
Johnson  believed  that  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  reporting  would  be  achived 
through  journalism  education. 
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W akef  ield  Daily  Makes 
LOCAL  News  Pay  Off 


Editor  tor  a  Day  Recipe  Contest 

Contest  Opens  Leads  to  Cook 

Willows,  Calif. 

An  offer  to  be  “Editor  for  a  DOOK  OeCUOil 


Chicago 

Running  a  successful  non-met¬ 
ropolitan  afternoon  daily  for  54 
years  under  the  guns  of  nearby 
metropolitan  dailies  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Dolbeare  family,  own¬ 
ers  and  publishers  of  the  Wake¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Item.  Wakefield  is 
10  mile.s  from  Boston. 

Prospects  are  bright  the  Dol- 
beares  will  be  publishing  the  Item 
54  years  hence.  Cyrus  M.  Dol- 
beare,  present  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  told  Editor  &  Publisher  on  a 
recent  visit  here.  The  family’s  third 
generation  is  already  active  in  the 
business,  and  the  fourth  generation 
is  getting  toward  the  school  age. 

Features  Local  News 
The  Item,  with  a  5,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  a  community  of  20,000  in¬ 
habitants,  specializes  in  local  news 
only.  It  never  carries  stories  on 
world  events.  Washington,  or  other 
national  affairs  unless  there  is  a 
local  Wakefield  angle  or  Wakefield 
people  are  involved. 

Its  editorial  content  is  supplied 
entirely  by  its  local  staff,  plus  cor¬ 
respondents.  including  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Boston  dailies.  The  Item 
does  not  have  an  AP  membership, 
nor  does  it  carry  U.P.,  INS  or  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  columns  or 
services. 

Cyrus  Dolbeare  is  the  eldest  .son 
of  the  late  Harris  M.  Dolbeare, 
who  purchased  the  newspaper  in 
1900  and  helped  build  it  to  its 
present  position.  The  Item  was 
founded  in  1894.  Cyrus  has  been 
associated  with  the  paper  for  30 
years.  He  worked  a  year  on  a 
Boston  daily  before  joining  his 
father. 

Cyrus’  son,  Kendall  M.  Dol¬ 
beare.  is  a  member  of  the  staff. 
He  is  learning  all  aspects  of  the 
business.  He  broke  in  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  operator  and  is  studying  the 
production  and  mechanical  phases 
of  newspaper  production  before  en¬ 
tering  the  editorial  department. 
He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  boys. 

Richard  B.  Dolbeare,  a  brother 
of  Cyrus,  is  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Item. 

Scoop  on  Bennington 
Localized  news  tieups  to  na¬ 
tional  events  often  give  the  Item 
some  interesting  scoops.  An  ex¬ 
ample  was  the  recent  explosion 
on  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Aircraft  Car¬ 
rier  Bennington. 

The  day  of  the  disaster,  Mr. 
Dolbeare  got  a  flash  on  the  Ben¬ 
nington  explosion  at  11:45  a.m. — 
15  minutes  before  deadline.  He 
remembered  that  two  Wakefield 
boys  w  ere  crew  members,  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  a  quick  check  of  the 
files. 

He  phoned  both  homes.  The 
mother  of  one  boy  answered  and 


Mr.  lX>lbeare  had  the  grim  task 
of  breaking  to  her  the  news  of 
the  disaster.  But  at  12:30  the 
mother  got  a  phone  call  from  a 
friend  of  her  son’s,  saying  he  was 
safe. 

Then  just  before  press  time  at 
2  p.m.,  the  boy  him.self  called  to 
assure  his  mother  he  was  okey. 
She  promptly  relayed  the  news  to 
Mr.  Dolbeare.  That  gave  the  Item 
a  .scoop.  Followup  stories  de¬ 
veloped  later  when  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  family  of  the  other 
seaman  that  he,  too,  had  escaped 
injury. 

Many  Wakefield  people  work  in 
Boston  and  commute  back  and 
forth  each  day.  But  the  commun¬ 
ity  stands  on  its  own  feet  econom¬ 
ically,  with  more  than  40  diversi¬ 
fied  industries,  including  shoe 
manufacturing,  knit  goods,  lead, 
iron  pipe,  clocks  and  other  items. 
When  New  England’s  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  down,  the  town  is  not 
plummeted  into  depression. 

The  Item  holds  membership  in 
the  New  England  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  the  New  England  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  Press  .Association 
and  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Dolbeare  has  held 
high  offices  in  virtually  all  these 
organizations.  The  Item  has  won 
numerous  awards  for  editorial, 
typographical  and  makeup  excel¬ 
lence  in  NE.A  contests  and  other 
competitions. 

In  addition  to  its  newspaper 
publishing  business,  the  Dolbeare 
family  operates  a  commercial 
printing  plant.  The  Item  pub¬ 
lishes  five  days  a  week,  omitting 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Cyrus  Dolbeare  has  carried  on 
the  family  tradition  of  crusading 
for  community  improvements. 
Following  World  War  II,  the  Item 
led  a  campaign  to  obtain  better  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  for  the  town. 
The  Dolbeare  family’s  standing  in 
the  community  can  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  the  town  named  a  new 
public  school  for  the  late  Harris 
M.  Dolbeare. 

M  r.  Dolbeare  believes  in 
practicing  the  Golden  Rule  in 
newspaper  publishing.  The  Item’s 
policy  is  to  treat  people  like  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  to  try  not  to  of¬ 
fend  them.  “But  we  pull  no 
punches.”  said  Mr.  Dolbeare. 

The  Item  carried  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  in  its  history 
last  year.  Linage  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1954  is  slightly 
aihead  of  the  figures  for  last  year, 
Mr.  Dolbeare  said.  The  newspaper 
gets  a  good  share  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  ratio  generally  runs 
about  60  per  cent  local  and  40 
per  cent  national,  although  the 
local  often  goes  up  to  70  pier  cent 
on  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 


Day”  and  a  $10  bill  for  the  author 
of  the  best  letter  telling  “What’s 
Wrong  with  the  Daily  Journal”  has 
been  posted  here  by  Edwin  F. 
Davis,  publisher. 

The  inspiration  came  from  a 
healthy  discussion  developied  in  a 
"What’s  wrong  with  newspapers” 
panel  at  the  California  Editors 
Conference,  Mr.  Davis  said.  He 
invited  all  readers  to  participate 
and  expressed  the  hopie  criticism 
would  continue  beyond  the  two- 
week.s’  contest  in  a  flow  of  letters 
to  the  editor,  for  publication. 

Rules  for  the  contest  are  simple, 
but  Journal  employes  and  their 
families  “are  regrettably  but  nec¬ 
essarily  excluded  even  though  they 
undoubtedly  have  plenty  of  criti¬ 
cisms  of  management,”  Mr.  Davis 
said.  Mayor  Fred  Vickery  and 
Publishers  L.  W.  Wigmore,  Orland 
Register,  and  Wilmer  Brill,  Orland 
Sun-Herald,  will  judge  the  compie- 
tition. 

“Join  the  fun.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  hurting  our  feelings,”  Mr.  Davis 
urged  Journal  readers. 

SDX  Advisers  Council 
To  Meet  in  September 

Chicago 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  Undergraduate 
Chapter  .Advisers  Council  will  be 
held  on  September  1  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  it  was  announced  last  week 
by  Victor  E.  Bluedron,  executive 
director. 

Membership  of  the  Council  in¬ 
cludes  all  advisers  of  the  fraterni¬ 
ty’s  undergraduate  chapters  who 
are  annually  elected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Council.  Alvin 
Austin,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  and  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  under¬ 
graduate  chapters  is  chairman  and 
will  preside. 

■ 

French-Speaking 
Newsmen  to  Meet 

Montreal,  Que. 
Montreal  will  be  the  site  of  a 
1955  Fall  convention  of  an  inter¬ 
national  meeting  of  French-speak¬ 
ing  newspapiermen.  This  meeting, 
the  first  ever  to  be  held  in  Canada, 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  French-speak¬ 
ing  Newspapermen. 

Officials  of  the  Canadian  asso¬ 
ciation.  at  a  meeting  in  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  presided  by  Jean- 
Marie  Morin  of  Montreal  La 
Presse,  formulated  plans  for  the 
international  convention.  Yvon 
Theriault,  of  the  Three-Rivers 
NouvelUste  and  president  of  the 
Three  Rivers  Newspapermen  Syn¬ 
dicate,  was  host  to  the  union. 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Gourmets,  cooks,  lovers  of  good 
food  or  those  merely  interested  in 
picking  up  some  extra  cash  and 
merchandise  are  getting  the  chance 
of  a  life-time — thanks  to  a  gigantic 
Recipe  Contest,  currently  being 
conducted  by  the  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Main  purpose  for  the  contest  is 
a  special  Cook  Book  Section  to  be 
published  as  part  of  the  regular 
paper  late  in  August. 

“We  will  peg  our  sales  pitch  to 
advertisers  in  this  special  section 
around  the  entries  we  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  said  John  Hunt,  Gazette  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  “Already 
we  have  been  swamped,  and  our 
three  judges  are  contemplating  dai¬ 
ly  meetings  to  get  through  the  many 
entries.” 

$1900  in  Prizes 

In  order  to  stimulate  entries  the 
Gazette  Ls  offering  $1900  in  cash 
and  merchandise  awards.  To  the 
winner  and  runner-up  in  25  differ¬ 
ent  recipe  categories  will  go  $20 
and  $10  respectively. 

Three  of  the  25  category  win¬ 
ners  also  get  a  crack  at  either  a 
$400  Gas  Range,  a  $400  refriger¬ 
ator  or  home  freezer,  or  free  din¬ 
ners  for  two  (choice  of  menu) 
once  a  week  for  52  weeks  at  Char¬ 
leston’s  leading  downtown  restau¬ 
rant. 

Top  Summer  Promotion 

Advertising-wise  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Cook  Book  Section  will  be  the 
Gazette’s  biggest  Summer  seller, 
and  no  effort  is  being  spared  to 
give  it  top  promotional  effort. 

Four  full  page  ads  during  the 
month  of  July  will  give  complete 
details  about  the  contest.  A  daily 
coupon  with  the  official  entry 
blank  is  being  run  and  spot  news 
and  feature  stories  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Cooking  Editor  Caroline 
Price.  Entry  blanks  are  available 
also  at  the  newspaper  plant,  at 
various  appliance  stores  and  in  the 
restaurant  helping  with  the  con¬ 
test. 

The  special  Cook  Book  Section 
will  include  many  ideas  from  the 
Associated  Press  Cook  Book.  The 
local  pitch  will  come  with  the 
printing  of  the  winning  recipes  in 
the  Gazette  contest. 


Leam-to-Swim 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  Learn-to-Swim 
course  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  the  YMCA  and 
the  city  Park  Department’s  Recre¬ 
ation  Division  got  away  to  a 
splashing  start  for  1954  at  10  of 
the  city’s  pools  July  12  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,126  children.  Fifty 
guards  are  giving  courses  of  12 
daily  lessons  and  three  daily  pe¬ 
riods  of  examination  and  review. 
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Dutch  Paper  Seeking 
World  Press  Aid  Fund 


The  Hague,  Netherlands 

Newspaper  accounts  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  1953  flood  disaster,  which 
spurred  relief  campaigns  through¬ 
out  the  world,  has  aroused  a 
newspaper  here  to  call  for  an  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Fund — its 
proceeds  to  help  any  country  in 
time  of  a  national  disaster. 

The  daily  newspaper,  Het  Vader- 
land,  in  a  specially  prepared  15- 
page  booklet,  envisioned  every 
newspaper  devoting  one  of  its 
pages  during  an  International 
Newspaper  Week  featuring  pic¬ 
tures  of  world-wide  disasters  oc¬ 
curring  the  previous  year. 

And  the  newspaper  suggested 
that  newspapers  might  also  pub¬ 
lish  a  series  of  photos  for  one 
week  dealing  with  successive  dis¬ 
asters  and  although  the  appeal 
for  money  would  not  be  as  strong 
as  if  the  disaster  were  in  the  news, 
the  newspaper  could  still  collect  an 
appreciable  amount  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  aid  fund. 

Aid  Week  Proposed 

Th.  D.  Struick,  managing  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  and  author 
of  the  booklet,  ela^rated  on  his 
proposed  Newspaper  Aid  Week 
saying  “In  view  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  character  of  such  a  scheme, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  agree  that 
the  revenue  would  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  a  national  newspa¬ 
per  fund  to  be  used  immediately 
for  a  special  catastrophe  or  added 
to  the  permanent  fund  for  later 
use. 

“The  money  itself,"  he  added, 
■“could  come  from  an  additional 
charge  for  the  newspaper  during 
that  one  week  and  every  reader 
would  willingly  accept  a  tempo¬ 
rary  higher  price  if  it  was  made 
known  it  was  for  a  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  relief  fund. 

“If  this  special  week  was  held 
every  year,  it  might  not  even  be 
necessary  to  have  additional  edi¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  new  disasters, 
particularly  after  two  or  three 
years  when  the  fund  has  grown  and 
immediate  help  can  be  given.” 

Mr.  Struick’s  “additional  edition” 
plan  was  suggested  so  that  all 
countries  participating  in  the  re¬ 
lief  program  could  use  newspapers 
flown  from  the  disaster-hit  nation 
for  guides  and  additional  sales. 

1,794  Killed 

Mr.  Struick’s  plan  originated 
from  his  newspaper’s  desire  to 
help  Hollanders  in  distress  during 
the  flood  which  killed  1,794, 
flooded  more  than  150,000  acres 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
land,  and  drowned  some  10,000 
head  of  cattle. 

Press  stories  of  Holland’s  flood 
reached  all  parts  of  the  world 
and,  according  to  Het  Vaderland, 
large  sums  of  nKmey  were  col¬ 


lected  for  the  Flood  Relief  Fund. 
The  newspaper  said,  “It  is  quite 
without  the  support  of  the  press 
certain  this  almost  incredible  re¬ 
sult  would  not  have  been  achieved 
of  the  world.” 

The  newspaper  cited  the  inter¬ 
national  press’  “remarkable  friend¬ 
ship  and  cooperation”  in  telling 
the  world  of  the  flood  situation 
which  led  to  collected  funds. 

Het  Vaderland’s  additional  spe¬ 
cial  edition  printed  stories  of  the 
flood  in  different  languages  and 
had  copies  flown  to  those  countries. 
The  first  to  respond  and  order 
more  flood  extras  was  Paris’  large 
daily  France  Soir  which  ordered 
100,000  copies.  France  Soir,  the 
booklet  told,  organized  and  sold 
these  editions  without  deducting 
commission  money.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  ordered  the  special 
editions  and  sold  them  as  fast  as 
they  could — the  money  going  to¬ 
wards  the  relief  fund. 

Het  Vaderland’s  detailed  plan 
placed  emphasis  on  the  time  factor 
in  preparing  the  special  editions — 
working  as  fast  as  they  could  so 
the  editions  could  reach  peoples 
of  other  nations  while  the  flood 
was  in  the  news. 

■ 

Adenauer  Abandons 
Press  Policy  Group 

Bonn,  Germany 

The  West  German  press  has 
scored  another  victory  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  its  freedom.  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  announced  to¬ 
day  that  the  plan  to  establish  a 
“coordinating  committee”  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  press  policy  had  been 
dropped. 

Official  disclosure  of  the  plan  a 
few  weeks  ago  met  with  strong 
opposition  from  the  West  German 
press  and  leading  politicians  who 
feared,  despite  Chancellor  Ade¬ 
nauer’s  assurances,  it  could  lead  to 
infringement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

■ 

Atlantic  City  Press 
Campaign  Gets  Award 

Atlantic  City 

The  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
received  an  award  on  July  10  from 
the  Afro-American  Newspapers 
for  conducting  a  campaign  which 
helped  save  the  life  of  George 
Mingo,  4-year-old  Negro  lad,  born 
with  a  rare  heart  condition  and 
now  nearing  complete  recovery 
due  to  contributions  of  $6,600 
raised  by  a  series  of  stories  carried 
in  the  Press. 

Managing  Editor  Stanley  Fink 
and  reporter  Samuel  Schor,  who 
wrote  the  series,  accepted  the 
plaque,  which  was  presented  “for 
superior  public  service  without 
thought  of  gain.” 


Cincy  Paper  Nixes 
Use  of  'Oakleys' 

Cincinnati 

A  notice  on  the  Enquirer  bulletin 
board  forbids  employes  to  use  An¬ 
nie  Oakleys  for  the  Ringling-Bar- 
num  and  Bailey  Circus  which  will 
play  here  July  19-20. 

The  order  from  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  president  and  publisher; 
Eugene  Duffield,  assistant  publish¬ 
er,  and  Stanley  A.  Ferger,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  is  expected  to  start 
a  trend  in  other  cities. 

It  said  passes  could  be  accepted 
only  by  the  reporter  and  camera¬ 
man  covering  the  circus  opening. 
Reason  is  that  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  past  not  only  tended 
to  cut  circus  advertising,  but  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  ducats  going  to 
politicians  and  other  friends  of  the 
news  gang. 

Ringling’s  hasn't  shown  here  in 
years.  This  time  the  community- 
employe-owned  Enquirer  is  out  to 
get  all  advertising  possible. 


Drive  by  L.  A.  Times 
Sends  2,000  to  Camp 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Summer 
Camp  Fund  drive  is  enabling  an 
estimated  2,000  boys  and  girls  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties 
to  attend  camps  this  Summer. 

The  fund  now  has  pass^  $25,- 
000,  it  was  announced  by  Don 
Taylor,  assistant  director  of  public 
relations.  The  drive  was  launched 
May  1  with  a  $10,000  donation 
from  Los  Angeles  Times  Charities. 

The  Times  also  is  bearing  all  ex¬ 
penses  so  that  every  dollar  con¬ 
tributed  goes  into  sending  an  un¬ 
derprivileged  child  to  camp.  This 
action  includes  underwriting  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Camp  Bureau,  a  Wel¬ 
fare  Planning  Council  agency 
which  handles  distribution  of  the 
fund. 

The  children  are  sent  to  any  of 
the  90  non-profit  camps  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  as  the  newspaper 
itself  does  not  operate  a  camp. 
This  is  the  Times’  first  Summer 
camp  fund  campaign. 

■ 

New  Orleans  Papers 
Open  Branch  Office 

New  Orleans,  La. 

With  a  minimum  of  fanfare  and 
ceremony,  the  West  Side  office  of 
the  Times-Picayune  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  was  officially  opened 
at  413  Huey  P.  Long  Avenue, 
Gretna. 

However,  the  opening  was  at¬ 
tended  by  officials  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company, 
Gretna  and  Jefferson  parish  offi¬ 
cials  and  civic  leaders  who  inspect¬ 
ed  the  facilities  for  gathering  West 
Bank  news  and  transmitting  it  to 
the  Times-Picayune  office. 

The  office,  manned  by  three  per¬ 
sons,  will  serve  the  West  Bank 
area  for  the  two  newspapers  in 
news,  circulation  and  advertising. 


Berrys  Fill 
Key  Positions 
On  Telegraph 

London 

The  new  Viscount  Camrose, 
John  Seymour  Berry,  this  week 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  His  younger  brother, 
Michael  Berry,  was  appointed  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Telegraph  Co.,  the  late 
Viscount  had  the  right  to  remain 
chairman  and  editor-in-chief  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  and  the  right  to 
name  his  successors.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  would  be  made  from  his 
lineal  descendents  or  the  husbands 
of  his  lineal  descendents.  He  left 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all 
married. 

Last  year  Viscount  Camrose  ap¬ 
pointed  his  son  Michael  deputy 
editor-in-chief.  And  John  Sey¬ 
mour  Berry  was  his  deputy  chair¬ 
man. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of 
the  work  will  fall  to  Michael,  who 
is  43,  for  the  new  Viscount,  who 
is  44,  is  not  in  good  health. 

A  third  son,  Rodney,  37,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Associated  Iliffe  Press. 
Camrose’s  youngest  son,  Julian, 
34,  is  a  major  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards. 

The  rich  circulation  veins  to  be 
found  in  the  private  lives  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  are 
currently  being  mined  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press. 

It  began  a  week  ago  with  the 
serialization  of  Geoffrey  Bocca’s 
biography  of  the  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  in  Beaverbrook’s  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press. 

The  tabloid  Sunday  Pictorial, 
with  its  circulation  of  over  five 
million,  countered  by  buying  from 
King  Features  Syndicate  a  three- 
part  series  on  “My  Romance  with 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,”  by  Thelma, 
Lady  Furness. 

And  now  Lord  Rothermere’s 
Daily  Sketch  is  getting  in  on  the 
act.  It  announces  a  staff-written 
series  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 

*  *  * 

Competition  also  in  the  heli¬ 
copter  field.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  long  last  gave  permission 
for  the  machines  to  land  within 
London,  each  of  the  three  London 
evening  newspapers  rushed  to  be 
first. 

Newspapers  of  all  shades  and 
shapes  this  week  were  unanimous 
in  their  warm  tributes  to  the  York¬ 
shire  Post  on  its  200th  birthday. 

Said  the  Times:  “The  secret  of 
the  paper’s  renown  for  so  many 
years  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality 
of  its  editors.” 

Its  current  editor,  William  Lin¬ 
ton  Andrews,  has  held  the  job  since 
1939.  He  played  a  major  part  in 
the  creation  of  the  voluntary  Press 
Council,  and  the  formation  of  the 
junior  journalist  training  scheme. 
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Winners  Named 
In  W.  Va. 

Token'  Contest 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
‘Token”  editions  of  the  Martins- 
burg  Journal — four-page  news  con¬ 
densations  without  advertising — 
which  were  issued  for  two  days 
last  November  by  the  daily  news- 
paj^r  here  in  the  wake  of  a  fire 
which  destroyed  its  operating  ca¬ 
pacity  for  a  few  days — won  spe¬ 
cial  citations  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  Summer  outing  held  at  Par¬ 
kersburg. 

The  two  papers  were  cited  as 
having  been  issued  under  peculiarly 
difficult  conditions.  The  fact  that 
they  were  published  enabled  the 
newspaper  to  maintain  its  tradition 
of  never  having  missed  a  scheduled 
publication  day. 

The  two  daily  newspapers  of 
Charleston  swept  most  of  the  top 
honors  in  the  established  classifi¬ 
cations. 

Members  of  the  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette  staff  won  first  place  in  five  of 
seven  daily  newspaper  writing  di¬ 
visions  in  the  annual  contest.  Pho¬ 
tographers  from  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail  took  first  in  two  of  the 
four  news  pictures  divisions  while 
a  Daily  Mail  reporter  took  first  in 
one  writing  contest. 

The  Gazette  swept  all  awards  in 
the  community  service  divisions 
for  daily  newspapers. 

Similar  prizes  were  handed  to 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state  but 
the  awards  were  well  divided. 
Contest  winners  included: 

Daily  Newspapers 
General  news  writing — 1  •  Neil  Bogss, 
Charleston  Gazette;  2 -James  A.  Haught, 
^arleston  Gazette;  3-  Frank  K.  Green, 
Chariest^  Daily  Mail ;  honorable  men^ 
Kesinger,  Beckley 
Raleigh  Register;  Don  Eiagle,  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette. 

Best  court  coverage — I  •  Tom  Cum¬ 
mings,  Charleston  Daujr  Mail ;  2  •  Green, 
Daily  Mail;  3  -  Seagle,  Gazette;  hon¬ 
orable  mention  —  Angalene  Battalo, 
Welch  Daily  News. 

Best  editorial — Harry  Hoffman,  Ga¬ 
zette;  2 -Jack  Maurice,  Daily  Mail; 

3 -Terry  Turner,  Gazette;  honorable 
mention,  Harry  Floumey.  Gazette. 

Best  local  column — 1  -  Dick  Leonard, 
Parkersburg  News;  2  -  Terry  Turner, 
Gazette;  3  -  Adrian  Gwin,  Daily  Mail. 

Best  sports  story — 1  -  Skip  Johnson, 
Gazette;  2  -  Bob  Wills.  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter;  3  -  Jeri7  Gould,  Daily  Mail;  hon¬ 
orable  mention — George  Holbrook,  Daily 
Mail. 

Best  series  of  stories — 1  -  Frank  A. 
Knight,  Gazette;  2 -Charles  Conner, 
Daily  Mail;  3  -  Cummings,  Daily  Mail; 
honorable  mention — Gazette. 

Greatest  community  service — 1  -  Hoff¬ 
man.  Gazette;  2  -  Charles  R.  Armen- 
trout.  Gazette;  _3  -  Don  Seagle.  Gazette; 
honorable  mention — W.  E.  Chilton.  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Best  snot  news  picture — 1  -  Earl  Ben¬ 
ton,  Daily  Mail;  2  -  Lew  Raines,  Ga¬ 
zette;  3  -  Audrey  Riffe,  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter;  honorable  mention — E.  T.  DuMetz, 
Gazette. 

_  Best  women’s  page  pietures — single 
picture — Chester  Hawes.  Daily  Mail; 
byout — Lois  Amick,  Raleigh  Register. 

Best  sports  pictures — 1  -  Raines,  Ga¬ 
zette;  2  -  Benton,  Daily  Mail;  3  -  Hawes, 
Daily  Mail;  honorable  mention — Du¬ 
Metz,  Gazette. 

Best  feature  pieture — 1  -  Amick,  Ra¬ 
leigh  Register;  2 -DuMetz,  Gazette; 
3_-  Hawes,  Daily  Mail;  honorable  men¬ 
tion — Benton,  Daily  Mail. 
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6  S-T  Copykids 
Can  Spy  on  Dads 

Chicago 

Si.x  “juniors”  have  joined  the 
copyboy  staff  of  the  Sun-Times  as 
Summer-time  workers,  all  sons  or 
daughters  of  S-T  staffers. 

Watching  their  dads  (and  vice- 
versa)  are  Jean  Zalucha,  daughter 
of  Leo  Zalucha  at  the  news  desk; 
Fred  Mueller,  son  of  Bill  Mueller, 
assistant  managing  editor;  William 
Kleckner,  son  of  Robert  Kleckner, 
science  writer;  Dale  Reporto,  son 
of  Carmen  Reporto,  photographer; 
Guy  Nocerino,  son  of  Larry 
Nocerino,  photographer;  Constance 
Wilkie,  daughter  of  Walt  Wilkie, 
editorial  artist,  and  Gretchen  Ul¬ 
rich,  daughter  of  Ralph  Ulrich, 
copy  desk  chief,  whose  daughter 
is  on  the  S-T  library  staff. 


Best  Page  1  makeup  and  appearance 
— 1  -  Wheeling  Intelligencer;  2  -  Parkers¬ 
burg  News:  3  -  Daily  Mail;  honorable 
mention — Weirton  Daily  Times. 

Best  advertising  lay-out — >1  -  John  Dal- 
rymple.  Gazette;  2 -Wheeling  Intelli¬ 
gencer;  3-Chilton,  Gazette;  honorable 
mention — Edward  Zierold,  Weirton  Dai¬ 
ly  Times. 

Weekly  Newspa;Mrs — 

General  news  writing — Mrs.  Zelda  R. 
Yates,  Kanawfaa  Valley  News. 

Best  court  coverage  —  Richwood 
News- Leader. 

Best  editorial — Princeton  Observer. 

Best  local  column — Richwood  News- 
Leader. 

Best  sports  story — Normal  Laughlin, 
Spencer  Times-Record. 

Best  scries  of  stories — Buckhannon 
Record. 

Greatest  community  service  contribu¬ 
tion— Wetzel  Republican. 

Best  spot  news  picture — Howard 
Hiner,  Buckhannon  Record. 

Best  sports  picture — Adam  Kelley, 
Wetzel  Republican. 

Best  feature  picture — Jim  Comstock, 
Richwood  News-Leader. 

Best  Page  1  make-up  and  appear¬ 
ance — ^Piedmont  Herald. 

Best  advertising  lay-out — Charles  At¬ 
kins,  Buckhannon  Record. 

There  were  20  categories  of 
judeing  for  the  awards. 

Mrs.  Frances  Ogden  Stubblefield, 
of  Charleston,  presided  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  the  awards  were 
made. 

Friday  evening’s  banquet  was 
followed  by  an  outing  Saturday, 
including  a  boat  trip  and  a  his¬ 
torical  tour,  concluding  with  an¬ 
other  banquet  and  a  dance. 

In  a  concurrent  meeting  of  the 
West  Virginia  Associated  Press  the 
group  declared  by  resolution  in 
favor  of  fuller  and  more  interpre¬ 
tive  and  wholly  open  coverage  of 
the  West  Virginia  legislative  ses¬ 
sions. 

It  also  adopted  a  resolution  of 
regret  over  the  death  of  Hugh  Ike 
Shott,  of  Bluefield — one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  association. 

The  group  presented  Frank  A. 
Knight,  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette,  a  gift  in  recognition  of 
his  election  to  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  state  managing  editors 
association. 

The  Charleston  Daily  Mail  won 
four  of  the  six  plaques  offered  in 
the  AP’s  news  writing  contest, 
with  the  Charleston  Gazette  taking 
the  other  two. 
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B.  C.  Newsman's 
Club  Obtains 
Modest  Home 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
After  years  of  effort  and  numer¬ 
ous  setbacks,  the  Newsmen’s  Club 
of  British  Columbia  has  finally 
obtained  its  own  club  quarters. 
Accommodation  at  the  moment  is 
modest.  A  couple  of  rooms,  nicely 
furnished  at  525  West  Pender 
Street,  but,  the  club  is  making 
history  because  membership  is 
open  only  to  working  newspaper 
or  radio  men,  with  associate  mem¬ 
berships  granted  to  those  engaged 
in  any  of  the  phases  of  the  craft. 

No  person  is  admitted  for  mem¬ 
bership,  regardless  of  present  affili¬ 
ation,  unless  he  has  had  at  least 
six  months  of  active  newspaper  re¬ 
porting. 

This  definite  clause  was  placed 
in  the  constitution  because  of  the 
tendency  of  former  associations  to 
take  in  those  not  even  remotely 
connected  with  the  profession. 
Application  has  been  made  to  the 
attorney-general  for  a  liquor  per¬ 
mit,  but  British  Columbia’s  laws 
in  this  regard  are  unique. 

Before  application  may  be  made 
for  a  liquor  license,  the  club  is 
supposed  to  be  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Even  then  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  may  refuse  to  grant  a  li¬ 
cense.  At  present  the  newsmen 
gather  at  the  club  to  read,  play 
chess,  cribbage,  poker  and  view 
television.  Any  attempt  to  con¬ 
sume  liquor  on  the  premises  will 
bring  the  gendarmes  on  the  double. 

Police  have  been  keeping  a  strict 
watch  on  the  clubrooms  and  the 
directors  are  determined  that  no 
excuse  will  be  given  for  the  boys 
in  blue  to  conduct  a  raid.  One  or 
two  of  the  senior  officers  on  the 
liquor  detail  have  been  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  for  some  time  and  they  are 
most  anxious  to  catch  the  boys. 

Activities  of  the  club  feature  the 
annual  “Suds  and  Skits,”  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  lampooning 
the  civic  and  provincial  heads. 

Tills  offering,  patterned  after 
the  presentations  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  of  Washington,  was  most 
successful  this  year  with  all  tickets 
sold  well  in  advance  of  the  night 
of  merriment.  All  acts  are  staged 
by  local  newsmen  and  radio  men. 
Following  are  the  1954  officers: 
Stanley  Sutherland,  president; 
Bill  Herbert  and  Bill  Fletcher,  vice- 
presidents;  Frank  O’Neil,  secre¬ 
tary;  Ted  Fairfax,  treasurer,  and 
the  following  board  of  directors: 
Bob  Moore,  Douglas  Glasgow, 
Jack  Webster,  Ralph  Macey,  Here 
Monro,  Pat  Donovan,  Bill  Ryan 
and  Dean  Miller. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Press  Club 
Opens  in  Restaurant  Celler 
New  clubrooms  have  been 
opened  by  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Press 


Club  in  the  basement  of  LeFleur’s 
Restaurant.  The  club  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  and  has  just  completed 
a  $4,000  renovation. 

Patterned  somewhat  after  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Jackson  club  has  opened 
its  membership  to  associate,  non¬ 
active  and  non-resident  members. 

Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal’s  Jackson.  Miss.,  Bureau,  is 
president  of  the  club.  W.  M.  Lau¬ 
derdale,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  is 
vicepresident,  and  Gene  Wirth, 
news  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger,  is  sec.-treas. 

■ 

Five  Papers  Form 
News  Service 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Five  newspapers,  two  of  them 
semi-weekly,  and  a  local  radio 
broadcasting  station,  are  now  co¬ 
operating  to  furnish  both  their 
readers  and  their  listeners  with 
more  up-to-the-minute  news  events 
of  the  areas  of  Orange  County  in 
which  they  circulate. 

Participating  in  the  enterprise 
which  involves  the  leasing  of  a  24- 
hour  teletype  circuit  are  the  semi¬ 
weeklies  Newport-Balboa  Press  and 
the  Newport  Beach  News-Times; 
the  Orange  Daily  News,  the  Ana¬ 
heim  Daily  Bulletin,  the  Fullerton 
Tribune,  and  Station  KVOE,  Santa 
Ana. 

Ben  Reddick,  publisher  of  the 
Newport  Beach  newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  the  organization  of  the 
Orange  County  News  Service,  as 
the  new  teletype  system  is  called. 
When  asked  recently  about  ru¬ 
mors  to  the  effect  that  he  planned 
to  combine  his  Press  and  News- 
Times  into  a  daily  newspaper,  Mr. 
Reddick  said  he  planned  to  con¬ 
tinue  only  as  a  semi-weekly  enter¬ 
prise. 

■ 

Ideal  Roller  Names 
Hayward  Florida  Rep. 

James  Hayward  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  in  the 
State  of  Florida  by  the  Ideal  Roller 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Hayward,  formerly  part- 
owner  of  the  Cordele  (Ga.)  Daily 
Dispatch  and  also  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry  for  30  years.  He  started 
his  career  as  an  apprentice  press¬ 
man  at  Crowell  Collier  Publishing 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio  and 
served  them  for  15  years. 

■ 

Publisher  Dies 

Arcadia,  Calif. 
Jacob  F.  Rentz,  Sr.,  62,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  News,  died  here  of 
a  heart  attack  at  the  home  of  a 
son,  J.  Fred  Rentz.  Mr.  Rentz  is 
survived  also  by  his  wife  and  an¬ 
other  son,  Richard  E.  Rentz,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  Castle  News. 
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Henry  H.  Woodward.  80.  editor 
of  the  weekly  Conway  (S.C.)  Hor¬ 
ry  Herald,  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Conway,  July  11. 

4:  tfc  :(! 

W.  T.  (Uncle  Tom)  Shvtle. 
80.  a  pioneer  South  Georgia  jour¬ 
nalist  and  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Adele  (Ga.)  News,  after 
a  lengthy  illness  in  .Adel,  July 

>Ct 

NfxRY  M.  Howard.  98.  one-time 
music  critic  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Express,  at  her  home.  July 
11. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


Charles  R.  .Andrus.  45.  pub-  ^ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  LaMoiire 
(N.  D.)  Chronicle,  July  7. 

*  3^ 

Harry  C.  Gibson.  76.  retired  ! 
managing  editor  of  Danville  (Ill.)  ' 
Coniniercial-Xews  and  former  ^ 
chairman  of  the  .Associated  Press  > 
Managing  EJitor.s  .Association  of 
Illinois,  after  a  long  illness  in  a  I 
Danville  nursing  home.  July  11.  i 

*  '  *  '  I 

SwTiAGO  Lowengard.  ?8.  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  of  the  New 
York  Spanish  language  daily  La 
Prensa.  after  a  month's  illness  in 
a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos¬ 
pital.  Clifton.  S.  I.,  hily  13. 

Arnold  Rattray.  56.  publisher- 
editor  of  East  Hampton  (L.  1.) 
Star,  in  Southhampton.  July  II. 

*  *  * 

J.  J.  Gregg.  73.  retired  publish¬ 
er  of  Santa  Anna  (Tex.)  .Vcir.v, 
after  a  Iona  illness  in  Santa  Anna. 
July  3. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Koskoff, 
40.  former  music  critic  for  .Wu’ 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Traveler,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa..  July  II. 

*  * 

Ernest  P.  Hopwood.  80.  retired 
circulation  manager  of  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Circulation  Managers 
.As.sociations,  after  a  week’s  illness, 
July  7. 

*  «  * 

Frank  J.  Wheller.  82.  retired 
publisher  of  Sfilton-Freewater 
(Ore.)  Eagle.  July  4. 

*  ♦  # 

Marshall  N.  Harris.  35,  vice¬ 
president-managing  editor  of  three 
Connecticut  weeklies  —  Hamden 
Chronicle.  East  Haven  News,  and 
Branford  Review,  after  a  long  ill- 
nes.s.  July  10. 

*  *  * 

Pedro  Costa  Rego.  65.  editor 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Correio  da  Naha. 
of  cancer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  July  8. 

♦  3K 

Frank  M.  Fay,  71,  for  47  years 
a  reporter  for  Boston  (Mass.)  Post, 
in  Boston,  July  6.  He  retired  last 
September. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

LEN  FEIGHNEU  AGENCY 
A  33  Yoar  Stiei-ossful  Hrokerase  Rt'c- 
onl.  Courteous,  confiilential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
Iwuffht  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

Mount  Pleasant.  Miehi^can. _ 

•  • 

PRICKD  Ki^htl  Xo  Other  Brokers 
Have  Our  California  Listinss.  Both 
Dailies  .\n(l  Weeklies  Proiierly  Priced. 

J.  K.  (;abbkkt 

3937  Oranire _ Riverside.  California 

COXKIDENTIAL  IXFOUMATIOX 
Daily  Xe\vsj>ai>er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  <-a.lif(>rnia. 
MID-WKST  Xewspai>er  Oi>portunities 
HKUMAX  H.  KOCH 
2H10  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Town 
.MAY  BROTHKKS,  Bin^liamton,  N.  Y. 

!  K.-itablished  1914.  XewspaiM*^rs  houijlit 

and  sold  without  i>uhUcity. _ _ 

For  iH'tler  newspaper  lU’operties. 
liood  seleetion  dailie-'^.  Wfeklie'4. 
ODKTT  &  OIM'ITT.  Brok.  rs 
P.  ()■  Box  ,o27.  San  Ker n ;i n t io,  Calif . 
SABKS,  .VppraisMils.  Man.i.:enu-nt  (Con¬ 
sultants.  XKWSPAPKR  SKUVICECO.. 
HIO  Oeor^Ma  Bank  Bldtf.,  .Atlanta,  (.t a . 
i  AX.\OCXCIX(t 

OCR  XKW  LOCATIOX 
I  WK  have  moved  our  office  to  lOloO 
;  Culver  Boulevard,  Culver  City.  Calif. 
Plione:  VKriiiont  9-2207.  Ut-sidence: 
F.Xhrook  7-S744. 

JOSEPH  A.  SXYDEU 

I  _ Xews]m]>er  Broker _ 

^  ★★  LET  US  heip“  you  tind  a  sound 
t  property  in  the  Wes«t.  -\.W.  Styi>es  aV: 
j  Co.,  025  Mark»'t  StreiM,  San  Francisco 
I  5.  California. 

Newspaper  Apprabers 

NEWSPAPER  A'ALUATIONS 
T.ax  and  all  nt-her  purposps 
Expisrienced  court  witness 
3.5  vt-ars  in  ncwsiiapor  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

OLD,  estabiUhed  southwest  legal 
state  capital  weekly.  No  plant,  $2,000. 
Too  busy  to  handle.  Might  establish 
small  plant  if  sufficient  down  payment. 
Box  2715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'T.AHl  Unopposed  weekly,  town  of 
5.000:  top  notch  etjuipiiieiit.  full  crew; 
$36,01)0  griMis:  elderly  owner  retiring. 
•A  nuilly  line  propertv  and  only 
$10,000  down  handles!  Write  fully  to 
The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis.  De¬ 
troit.  Michigan. 


KAN.SA.S  WEEKLY,  $100,000  GKOS.'? 
class,  net  .$20,000  annually;  has  ooin- 
pctitioii  hut  super!)  plant  and  field. 
Priced  at  $60.0(10 — $20,000  rash  may 
liaiidh'.  Bailcy-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor- 
lon,  Kansas. _ 

Publications  Wanted 


EIGHT  Model  14  Linotypes,  in  serial 
numbers  39,000*8  each  with  3-90  chan¬ 
nel  magazines,  3  molds  and  Margach 
feeders.  All  in  perfect  condition.  At¬ 
tractively  priced.  QUINCY  PRESS, 
1256  South  Kediie  .Avenue,  Chicago 
23.  Illinois. 


LINOTYPEsS  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypcs  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
us<-d  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  Xorth- 
!‘rn  Machine  Works  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pen.sylvania. 


Newipriat 


ONE  ROLL  OR  U.ARS — Fine  Canadian. 
Samples.  East  ilelivery.  Low  Prices. 
.ALgonquin  4-8728,  New  A'ork  City. 


Press  Room 


S.MALL  or  .MEDll  .M  daily  m  Arkan- 
s:vs.  .Alabama.  Georgia.  Ti-nnessee. 
Strictest  confidence.  Write'  Box  2605. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

Natioiial  Advertising  Space 

TE.ST  SANDERS  AlU  :! 

Avon  Ht‘ral(l  Xew.s-Xiiiul.i  Xows 
LIVlXasTOX  COt’XTY  LEADER 
(»t*n<‘sro.  X.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Photography 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Eire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 
l)laiement.  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  Xpw  York  7.  N.  Y. 
* *Xe\vspai>or  Plant  Specialists** 


PnbUcadoai  for  Sole 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  Sc 
-Associa-tes,  4958  Slelrose  Avenue.  Loa 
.Angeles  29.  California. _ 


WASHINGTON  PHOTO  COVERAtiE 
— Timely  hometown  interest  photo  on 
assignment  first  print  8  x  10  $4.00 
e.ach  suhjeit.  adilitional  print  $1.00 
each.  AR.SOCIATE  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington 
4.  D.  0.  _ 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  IX>LDER3 
available  as  Scxtuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Eoiiutains — Reels  and  Tensions. 
A'erv  ri-asonahlv  priced. 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20  24  pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

HOE  AND  GOSS 

Siniilt*  and  Duiihle  Width  Presses 
Every  size  and  Description. 

•  •  • 

Write  Ts  your  Requirements. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

>00  Eiftli  .Avenui',  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyaiit  9  1132 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Cut  your  reading  time  and  save  eount- 
le.s«  hours  with  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription  —  $6.50 — 52  is¬ 
sues  (one  full  year). 

Write  GMOB.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Press  Engineers 


ESTABLISHED  New  Mexico  weekly. 
Excellent  area.  Other  interests  require 
attention.  Profitable  printing  contract 
goes  with  sale.  Price  $60,000.  Down 
payment  $10,000.  Balance  $150  month¬ 
ly,  inc.  inte(rest.  Box  2717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEVERAL  weekly  newspaper  proiier- 
ties  of  profit  and  promise  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  south  and  southeast,  down  pay¬ 
ments  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $35,000. 
Write  us  about  what  you  want  and 
how  much  you  can  invest.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SBaiVIO.E.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 
Greensboro,  North  t  arolina. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
A  X  Y  W  HER  E 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  A'ork  3.  N.  A". 
_ Phone  spring  7  1740  _ 

E.  P.  AVALLM.AN  &  OO. 

I  Miachinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs. 

'  Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26^1  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  A'. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOA'ING 

DISMANTLING 

.551  AV.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


HOE  ROTARY 
32  Page  Press 

Press  22'i  Cutoff. 

.AC  or  D<’  Drive; 

Stereotvpe  available. 

TOMPKINS 

712  So.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


8-P.AGE  Goss  Comet  flatbed  press.  H 
and  %  page  folder,  16  Chases  and  AC 
Motor. 

24-PAGE  Hoe  Straightline,  tingle 
width  press  with  stereotype  equipment. 

32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — 22H“  cutoff. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  elevating  Ta¬ 
bles. 

Furnaces — all  sizes 
FLAT  and  curved  casting  boxes. 
ROTLK  and  AVesel  Flat  Routers. 
WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses  and 
other  makes. 

Send  for  current  lists; 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Coun. 


MODEL  .\B  Duplex  8  page  Angle  Bar 
Press  with  AC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now'.  Available  immedlatelT 
at  $6,000.  .Alan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment,  71  Queenabo'o  Road, 
Rochester  9,  X.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPl.IF«i  | 
_ Press  Room _ 

PRESS  ROOM 

FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE  TYPe! 

SCOTT  PRESS  i 

Excellent  Condition 
22%"  cutoff 

PRKSS  has  onv  color  and  four  black 
units. 

UNDER  fed.  Siibatriicture  height. 
WILL  acconrmodate  reels.  Conveyor 
and  two  double  folders  included. 
C.VN'  be  seen  in  operation  by  nppoint- 
nient  only. 

Richardson-Sovde  Co.  Inc. 
700  South  Fourth  Street 
Minneapolis  15.  Minnesota 
BR.  IMS 

FOR  S.\LE:  80  HP,  220  V,  D.C. 
Drive  and  control  panel.  Bargain. 
Tompkins.  712  So.  Clark,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. _ 

GOSS  Octuple  Press 

Straijrhtline  Pattern  2214  Cutoff. 
IIOE  32  Page  Press 
2  Units  2214  Cutoff. 

HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Units  23-9/16  Cutoff. 

HOE  Octuple  Press 
4  Units  2214  Cutoff. 

Substructure  &  Reels. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  .Vve.,  New  York  17 

GOSS  High  SiHM‘d  Magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  press,  capable  of  producing  64 
page  comic,  32  page  tabloid,  16  page 
newspaper,  9"  x  12"  signature.  2244" 
cut-off.  Four  plates  wide.  Color  cylin¬ 
der.  Modernized  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  .\vait<able  at  once.  'See  operating. 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  .4  venue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — 
Detroit. 


32-page,  color  cylinder,  three  color  and 
black.  .4vailable.  .4.  C.  drive,  stereo- 
tyi*e.  Quarter-folder  available.  George 
Oxford.  Boisi-.  Idaho. 


Used  P 


r  e  s  s  e  s 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 

Closing  Days 
of 

Liquidation  Sale 


HELP  WANTED 
.Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED 
Display  Advertfaiin 

4Y  SALESMAN.  Nl 


E  daily  over  30,-  ONE  man  on  staff  of  6.  Ability  to 
uuo  circulation  needs  executive  with  write  strong  copy  moat  important. 


of  managenient  ability.  Excellent  op-  Layouts  next.  Fast  growing  area  in 

I  Qalo  i  for  a  man  wbo  Ohio.  Newspaper  in  small  circulation 

Liquioaiion  oaie  can  produce  revenue,  watch  costs,  and  category  but  also  very  fast  growing. 

Newspaper  Plant  formerly  op-  '  Pine  Wonderful  future.  State  present  salary. 

.11  \./  L-  e  "X-  ^  '  U  r,  . 'Ving  conditions.  Pur-  Box  2808.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

erated  by  Washington  Times-;  <*/;'•*'»  >»>  confidence.  Box  wtv-qd.dvd - Z — - i - 

LJ  I  ^  ;  No.  2819.  Editoir  A  PnhlUher  NEWSPAPER  advertising  salesman 

MeralCI  at:  ^  wanted  for  an  excellent  daily  in  an 

17  17  "l-l"  M  \A/  - _ important  midwest  secondary  market. 

IJI/  m  oTreei,  in.  vv.  ,  Must  be  experienced  and  have  top 

Washington,  D.  C.  1  artist  references,  and  capable  of  becoming 

^  advertising  manager.  State  salary  ex¬ 

pectations,  age,  experience,  family 


.411  machines  maintaim>d  in  excellent 

condition.  Here  is  YOUR  OPPOR-  _  _  K«ise  - 

TUNITY  to  buy  that  extra  machine  layouts,  chietly  color  work,  for  lar^’e  2817.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

you  m-ed  at  B.VBG.4IN  PRICES.  I  Midwestern  Daily  and  Sunday  newspa-  - 

_  '  per.  Sahary  open.  Send  resume  of  TOP-NOTCH  one  man  advertising  de- 

;  experience  and  tear  sheets  of  previous  Partm^nt  by  Sept.  1.  Weekly  newspa- 

L.4Th  Model  S.  14  &  21  Linotyt^s —  work  to  Box  2945.  Editor  and  Pub-  P®^  booming  Texas  Rio  Grande  Val- 
.411  High  Serial  Niimliers — "’'f'’.  I  Usher.  ley,  opportunity  unlimited.  Salary  and 

Electric  Pots.  etc.  $4,000  to  $4  .>00.  |  good  commission.  Give  experience.  Box 

Model  8  &  14  Linotypes — with  Elec-  ■  2810.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

trie  Pots.  etc.  $1,800  to  $2,500.  •  CirCUlatiOD  '  - -  -  - . .  — 

80  Fonts  Lino  Mats.  $.>0  to  $75  per  |  W.4NTED  .4dverti8ing  Man  with  good 

font.  ^  VI  .  •  1  i  YtlUNG,  aggressive  man,  with  all-  promotional  directive  to  head  five  man 

Monotyiie  Giant  Caster.  M.aferial  around  circulation  experience  to  take  advertising  staff.  Increased  income 
Makers  Sorts  Caster  M.achines.  complete  charge  circulation  depart-  commensurate  with  obtained  results. 
Large  Assortnn-nt  Monotype  Molds  X  I  ment.  Not  interested  in  “hot  shots”.  W>ite  Box  2824.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  opportunity  for  experienced  '  pectations,  age,  experience,  family 
newspaper  artist,  cartoonist,  illustrator  I  ““J  K've  references.  All  appli- 

to  handle  feature  art.  section  page  '“tions  will  be  treated  confidentially. 


Box  2817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fonts  of  Matrices.  j  This  position  offers  exceptional  oppor- 

^  .  ,1  tunity  to  grow  with  medium-sized 

Stereotype  Equipment  at  ;  daily  paper.  Chart  Area  10.  Man  who 
Drli-ac  Ac  ^/vllr^u/c•  i  P''°‘l“<'«  tn  home-delivered  circnla- 
critice  rnces - As  follows .  tion  can  make  real  money.  If  YOU 


Sacrifice  Prices — As  follows: 


GOS.S  fully  enclosed  curved  plate  can  qualify  for  job  give  full  details 


Router.  Model  .75-B. 

Clayboiirn  Precision  flat  plate 
Roughing  &  Shaving  Machine. 

Goss  comb,  saw  and  monorail  trim- 
mer. 

1  Infram.atic  Mat  Drier. 

Radial  .Vrm  Router.  Flat  Plate. 
Casting  Boxes.  Infra-Matic  Drier. 
Metal  Melting  Furnaces,  etc. 

Plant  open  Monday  through  Friday 
9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Saturday  by  Appointment 

Sale  under  supervision  of: 
Ernest  Payne  Corp. 
and 

Printcraft  Representatives 
of  New  York  City 

1  WASHINGTON  PLANT  PHONE 
REPUBLIC  7-6495 


Wanted  to  Buy 


background,  age,  marital  status.  Write 
plate  Box  2900,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Usher.  ley,  opportunity  unlimited.  Salary  and 

I  good  commission.  Give  experience.  Box 
1  2810,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Circulation  - 

W.4NTED  .Advertising  Man  with  good 
YOUNG,  aggressive  man,  with  all-  promotional  directive  to  head  five  man 
around  circulation  experience  to  take  advertising  staff.  Increased  income 
complete  charge  circulation  depart-  commensurate  with  obtained  results, 
ment.  Not  interested  in  “hot  shots”.  W’rite  Box  2824.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
This  position  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity  to  grow  with  medium-sized 

daily  paper.  Chart  Area  10.  Man  who  YOl  IMf^  MAM 

can  produce  in  home-delivered  circnla-  i  wuiNw  ivi/^iN 

tion  can  make  real  money.  If  YOU  OPPORTUNITY  IS 

can  qualify  for  job  give  full  details  i/s.ir-vz-'i/iM/^  i 

background,  age,  marital  status.  Write  IsN'Jk^lNUNtp! 

Box  2900,  Editor  k  Publisher.  on  a  live  and  progressive 

daily  newspaper  in  the  mid- 
ev. — .c-  ...  ...  ~~  west,  east  of  Chicago  where 

effort  and  sales  will  award 

Assistant  i”" 

Classified  Manager  future. 

^’ewspaper  REQUIREMENTS:  25  to  40. 

assist  classified  least  5  years  of  experience 

J;!!  JLT*  Applicant  must  selling  display  advertising, 

TP  thorough^  lirumotiunal-minded  with  no 

ministrstion  in  this  field,  ability  to  mental  blocks,  some  college 

Malyse  sales  and  organizing  activity.  training  is  helpful  but  not 

write  for  personal  interview  giving  necessary.  Excellent  starting 

full  resume,  including  salary  desired  salary.  Write  giving  full  in- 

formation  concerning  past 
FPM  613.  221  West  41st  Street.  New  experiences  and  availability 

to  Box  2930,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ci  -  lislicr. 


es. - .c-  ...  ...  west,  east  of  Chicago  where 

effort  :uid  sales  will  award 
Assistant  i”" 

Classified  Manager 

^’ewspaper  REQUIREMENTS:  25  to  40. 

assist  classified  least  5  years  of  experience 

J;!!  JLT*  Applicant  must  selling  display  advertising, 

TP  thorousrh^  ]irumotiunal-minded  with  no 

ministration  in  this  field,  ability  to  mental  blocks,  some  college 

Malyse  sales  and  organizing  activity.  training  is  helpful  but  not 

write  for  personal  interview  giving  necessary.  Excellent  starting 

full  resume,  including  salary  desired  salary.  Write  giving  full  in- 

formation  concerning  past 
FPM  613.  221  West  41st  Street.  New  experiences  and  availability 

*<**'*• _  to  Box  2930,  Editor  &  Pub- 

OLAS..SIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES-  '■’•'"■r 

M.4N.  Must  be  experienced  in  competi- 

mrn  tu’h  csT f"„:{  Srl‘.j:arcrr'  ADVERTISLNG  Mat^ger.  immediate 
ciilation  daily  with  tremendous  future  opening.  Must  be  gold 
in  Ohio.  State  present  salarv.  Onr  staff  ^o’’  .roS'on«l  daily.  30  mil^  New 
knows  of  this  ad.  Box  2942,  Editor  k  '’ofl^  '  ">•  commissmn 

Puh1i.sher.  .ciHora  details,  experience.  The 

- ^  , - -  Southeaster.  Seaford.  L.  I.,  New  York. 


IF  YOt'  .\R.E  .^n  experienced  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  salesman  and  are  stopped 
where  you  are  now.  this  newspaper 


-A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  lisve  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  .available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  cngintHvrs  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


TWO  100-h.p.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  Also  30,  35, 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

SACRIFICE 

4-6  OR  8  UNIT  HOE  VERTICAL— 
22 %"  Double  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  Reels. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Mag.azine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  -AC  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Tamer  Printing  Machineiry, 
Ine.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
•  Chicago — Detroit. 


^rOMP^FTF  PI^'vTS^  circulation  has  an 

r>i-wi  /-Tm  * -rrr  y""  “^rc  located  in 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES  1  f****  midwest,  east  of  Chicago  with  a 

.500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  organization.  Effort  and  know- 

now  n  must  I  Aftor  provine  voursplf 


4DVERTISING  MANAGER,  under  40, 
Chart  Area  1.  50,000  city,  long-estab- 


w-nere  you  are  now.  tins  newspaper  'nan,  -aici  *.  -------- 

w-ith  over  30,000  circulation  has  an  lished  daily.  Apply  letter  only,  full 
ideal  sunt  for  you.  Wc  arc  located  in  details,  exj^nenee. 


the  midwest,  east  of  Chicago  with  a  ments.  availability.  E.  .J®?.™ 

strong  organization.  Effort  and  know-  I  506,  250  Park  .4vc..  New  YorK,  .X.  x. 
how-  is  a  must  I  After  proving  vourself  j  t  n\*KRTISI\G  MANAGER — We  want 
voii  will  he  named  Issistanf  Classified  ;  ,vl,o  wants  to  get  ahead— not 


8  P.4GE  DUPLEX  and  |  college  training  would  be  helpful  hut 

GOSS  Flatbed  presisea.  |  not  necessary.  Write  fully  including 

S.4M  S.  PUNTGLILIjO  CORP.  i  age.  with  vour  comnlete  background 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndlinrst,  N.  J.  :  and  availability,  to  Box  2931,  Editor 


5fanagcr  at  an  attractive  s.a!ary.  Some  “.J":*"  ‘work _ who  c"an  get  results. 

college  training  would  be  helpful  hut  Business  is  here.  Must  handle 

not  necessary.  Write  fully  including  I  anT  direerdepartment  of  7. 

age.  with  vour  comnlete  background  (-.-,.,1  >.»in  of  *>0  000  Permanent  job 


d-  Publisher. 

TUBULAR  Curved  Plate  Router.  Mat  'Y  . 


Roller  and  Sta-Hi  ilachine.  Free  Preai, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 


el.assificd  advertising  salesman  who  is 
ready  to  take  over  and  manage  a  de¬ 
partment.  12.000  cirnilation  dailv. 
Must  lu>  young  ami  aggressive.  Salary 


Good  town  of  20.000.  Permanent  job 
with  opportunity  to  advance  with  a 
live  growing  organization.  Sa-lary  $90 
to  $100  plus  bonus.  Write  full  detail^s 
first  letter.  Box  2924.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_  partmciit.  12.000  eirnilation  dailv.  \ rkVVUTlSlNG  S.4LESM.4N— Aggres- 

100  OR  125  H.  P.  2  Motor  A.  C.  3  Ph.  anT  commi?s"on."Vre"ferm.Vn ‘now^'B^^^^  I  SJ'’®  e'xpcrieree'*  pmTcrrl'd 

60  Cycle  Press  Drive  with  control  or  ing  in  or  near  Florida.  Write  Geo.  W.  i  ?‘'‘L„,'J'  lm  ^rvi!e^ retail  advertising 
100  H.  P.  without  control.  Must  be  Bauer.  He-uld  Tribune.  Sarasota.  Fla.  ^  m  Central  Ohio's  onlv  u'.ct- 

good.conditiou,  mechanicaBy  and  e^ec-  ■■■  .  "morning-' newspaper"' Sal;.,  y 


trically.  NEW.S  PRODUCTION  CO., 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  790,  Macon,  Georgia. 

WANTED  —  Goss  double-width  unit, 
1414  inch  printing  diameter.  45  de¬ 
gree  stagger,  22%  inch  cutoff;  also 
color  hump  for  same.  Pasadena  Inde¬ 
pendent,  34  North  Raymond  Avenue, 
Pasadena  1,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


ropolitan  morning  newspaper. 


head-iip  three-person  staff  on  8,300  cir-  |  and  commissions,  paid  vacations,  in- 
cnlation  county  acat  daily.  R.  .4.  Hig-  1  surance  and  other  liberal  comp.uny  ben- 
gins.  The  Gazette.  Xenia.  O.  '  efits.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  am¬ 

bitious  man  anxious  to  plan  a  secure 

- ^TT— ; - ■  .  . -  future.  In  reply,  give  complete  edu  u- 

Divnlnv  AnvertlSine  i  tlonal  and  business  background.  V.  r.te 

■  I  \Vm  C  Gilrhrist,  advertisinj:  man- 
ADVERTISING,  layouts.  zelBng,  pro-  The  Ohio  State  Journal.  Calum 

motions.  Leader,  Lovington.  New  ...  'ouio 

Mexico.  !  *^*'^*"- _ ; - 

■■  ■  pnMBlN  VTION  advertising  and  news 

ADVERTISING  M.4NAaER  for  small  ,  “Uted  for  prize  winning  county 

afternoon  daily.  Need  man  with  ex-  .  weekly  newspaper  in  western 
perienee  who  wants  a  job  with  good  ,  Carolina.  Write,  giving  refer- 

pay  and  ideal  working  conditions.  Ap-  -  '  aualifications  and  experience. 


Young  man  trained  in  accounting  prac-  noke  Rapids.  North  Carolina,  giving  , 
tice  with  newspaper  experiejice.  Posi-  ^“11  particulars  and  salary  expected, 
tkm  with  vari^  duties  and  responsi- 

biUtiea  with  d«ily.  30.000  circulation.  YOUNG  Experienced  advertising  man 


afternoon  daily.  Need  man  with  ex-  ,  .  weekly  newspaper  in  western 

perienee  who  wants  a  job  with  good  ,  Carolina  Write,  giving  refer- 

pay  and  ideal  working  conditions.  Ap-  >  n'ualifications  and  experience, 

ply  to  Don  Hall.  Daily  Herald.  Roa-  |  2923  Editor  &  Publisher. 

noke  Rapids.  North  Carolina,  giving  _ ! - - - 

full  particulars  and  salary  expected.  SP.4CE  Sales,  small  daily  or  large 

-  weekly  newspaper  experience  for  «p- 

YOUNO  Experienced  advertising  man  i>o.rtunity  in  X.Y.C.  area.  Start  to 


Chart  .4rea  2.  Box  2836,  Editor  k  \  wanted  on  staff  of  7.000-cirenlation  $4,000  plus,  plus 


daily.  Times  Biilletin,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  '  Job  Centre  Agency.  31  W.  47  St..  N.l. 


editor 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertisiiig 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Permanent,  opportunity-filled 
position  open  on  hish  class  midwest 
daily.  We  want  a  young  hustler,  com¬ 
petent  with  copy  and  layout,  ambitious 
and  reliable.  We  offer  security,  steidy 
advancement,  unusual  extra  benefits, 
top  working  conditions  including  five- 
day  week,  congenial  staff.  Clean,  pros¬ 
perous,  one-paper  community  of  40,- 
000.  Give  details  of  training,  experi¬ 
ence.  personal  data,  references.  Box 
2907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


SALES  AND  PROMOTION 
MANAGER  FOR  A 
WASHINGTON  SERVICE 


CANDIDATE  must  have  interest  in 
— and  grasp  of — national  affairs.  Most 
be  born  salesman  and  promoter  with 
uncompromising  demand  for  integrity 
of  his  product. 

ONCE  this  manager  has  proved  he’s 
right  for  job  he  will  have  bonus,  stock 
participation,  insurance  and  pension 
extras  in  line  with  his  production  and 
responsibilities. 

THIS  is  a  small  but  well  established 
enterprise  with  solid  history  of  growth. 

PLEASE  give  complete  details  on 
your  education  and  experience  in  first 
letter  which  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Box  2728,  Editor  &  Pub- 
llsher. 


BEGINNING  journalist  with  self-con¬ 
fidence  for  reporter  on  widely  known 
Texas  weekly.  Long  hours,  email  pay, 
but  top  training  for  moving  np.  Box 
2811,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN.\GINO  EDITOR,  competitive  dai¬ 
ly.  Chart  Area  5,  city  over  100,000. 
Must  be  well  qualified,  enjoy  work, 
love  a  fight.  Write  Box  2820,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED — for  top 
cover^e.  Must  have  vision  as  well  as 
experienced  ability  on  news,  sporte, 
features.  Chart  Ares  8,  $70.  Send 

samples.  Box  2805,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  AND  GENERAL 
REPORTER  for  small  five-day  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Journalism  grad  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  experience.  Should  have  car. 
Growing  city  of  18,000  near  Rich¬ 
mond.  Good  chance  to  learn  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Write  full  details  to  The  News, 
Hopewell,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED  a  reporter  to  cover  Court 
House,  Oounty  seat  town,  7,000,  small 
daily  paper.  Prefer  Experience.  Write 
or  phone  Thomas  E.  West,  Morris 
Daily  Herald,  Morris,  Illinois. 


WASHINGTON  D.C.  REPORTER 

SERVE  as  associate  editor  of  daily 
Congressional  news  report  and  do 
topical  writing  on  legislation.  Must 
have  current  or  recent  experience  cov¬ 
ering  Congress  on  general  basis  with 
working  knowledge  of  legislation,  com¬ 
mittees,  etc.  If  you  lack  such  experi¬ 
ence,  please  do  not  apply.  Job  will  pay 
top  of  $8,500  to  start.  Write  Box 
2818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  opening  for  competent 
reporter-photorrapher  on  Metropolitan 
weekly  tabloid.  Experience  necessary 
to  cover  regular  beat  and  assignments. 
Must  be  relisble,  sober,  energetic.  Give 
full  particulars,  background  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  in  first  letter.  Joseph 
Morgan,  Flash  Weekly,  5$  Adelaide 
East,  Toronto  1.  Canada. 


COMBINATION  desk  man,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  experienced.  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily.  Box  2831,  Editor  h 

Publisher. _ 

DALLY  IN  Busy  Moutsua  city  needs 
news  editor.  Write  in  full  to  Box 
2911,  Editor  $c  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorul 


CITY  EDITOR,  12,000  afternoon  dai-  | 
ly.  Fast,  accurate,  imaginative;  ilile 
to  direct  staff  in  complete  local  cov¬ 
erage.  .Ybove-average  pay,  working 
conditions  for  above-average,  experi¬ 
enced  man.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2922, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESK  M.4N  on  Labor's  Daily — Must 
be  experienced  in  general  labor  move¬ 
ment.  Write  full  details  of  background 
to  Ralph  White,  Manager,  Bos  6177, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. _ 

EDITOR  for  New  Y’ork  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perienced  make-up,  rewrite,  copyresd- 
ing.  Nose  for  news,  ability  to  assign. 
Call  or  write  New  York  Inquirer,  47 
West  63  Street,  New  York  City. 

TRafalgar  3-0500. _ 

EXPANDING  our  newsroom.  Imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  a  young  city  editor- 
reporter.  Competent  staff,  growing  pa¬ 
per.  Write  Mr.  Emerson,  Daily  Trib- 

une.  Great  Bend.  Kansas. _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  worth  $10,000 
or  more  per  year,  preferably  in  late 
30 's  or  early  40 's,  married.  Apply  to 
PNPA,  304  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. _ 


GENERAL  REPORTER 

WANTED  for  permanent  position  on 
13,000  P.M.  daily.  Young  man  with 
Hoosier  or  midwest  background  only. 
iSome  practical  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  COLLECT 
Manager — Pharos  Tribune 
Logansport,  Indiana 

NEED  PHOTOGRAPHER-Writer-Edi- 
tor,  to  take  complete  charge  of  edito¬ 
rial  and  photo  side  of  twelve  to  twen¬ 
ty-four  page  oounty  weekly  with  daily 
competition.  Located  North  Dakota  not 
far  from  Canadian  Lakes.  Advise  fully 
on  background  including  education, 
former  employment,  marital  status, 
draft  status.  Send  samples  of  w-riting 
•and  photography,  give  references. 
State  salary  requirements.  Advise  if 
you  could  come  for  personal  interview. 
Only  young  experienced  man  wanted. 
Do^  not  have  time  to  train  beginner. 
This  is  no  rush  deal.  We  want  the 
right  man  for  the  job.  Box  2933, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.NEW  PRODUCTS  EDITOR  .  .  .  Old 
established  Southern  Connecticut  pub¬ 
lisher  has  permanent  position  for  Edi¬ 
tor  of  New  Products  Action  in  several 
publications  featuring  both  consumer 
and  industrial  new  products.  Write 
in  confidence  giving  past  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  President. 

Box  2903,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NUMBER  TWO  job  in  our  newsroom 
is  open  for  capable  experienced  news¬ 
man  who  can  direct  staff  of  four  while 
at  same  time  producing  good  copy  him¬ 
self.  Camera  knowledge  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Must  understand  copy 
preparation,  page  layout,  head  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  reading  and  countless  other 
chores  in  newsroom  of  12.000  class 
daily.  For  full  details  reply  air  mail 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 

Alaska. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  recent  journalism 
school  graduate.  Progressive,  unop¬ 
posed  northern  Ohio  weekly  in  pleas¬ 
ant  city  of  5,000  seeks  responsible, 
alert  young  man  as  editor-  reporter. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  gain  all 
around  experience.  Permanent  job; 
bright  future.  Please  write  fully; 
starting  salary;  availability.  Crestline 

■\dvoeste.  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

REPORTER,  immediate  opening  for 
good  beginner  or  man  with  limited 
experience  in  news  bureau  at  Coopers- 
town.  New  York,  County  seat.  Good 
resort.  Oar,  camera  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Progressive  14.000  daily  with  all 
benefits.  Good  chance  to  learn  and 
advance.  Write  full  details  to;  Gerald 
Gnnthrup,  Gneonta  Star,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  as  Oity  Editor  on  small 
Massachusetts  Daily.  Some  experience 
preferred.  Write  Box  2944,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

$1,200  GRADUATE  aesietantship  avail¬ 
able  in  large  state  university  for  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  who  wishes  to  do 
advanced  study  in  some  depariment 
other  than  journalism.  Box  2ill9,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  { 

HELP  WANTED 

Photography 

Mechanical 

WE  NEED  new  picture  stories.  SEN¬ 
SATIONAL  —  NEWSY  —  ACTION 
— CHEESECAKE.  Pictures  must  tell 
the  story.  50%  Royalties.  P.  I.  P., 
305  East  75,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM  foreman, 
preferably  age  28  to  45  for  morning 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  9.  Open 
shop — good  pay.  Contact  Box  2832, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOQRAPHlER-reportor,  man  for 
courthouse  etc.,  woman  society  fea¬ 
tures;  Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 

FOREMAN  WANTED 

MUST  be  thoroughly  experienced  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
T'TS,  top  notch  machinist,  and  proven 
background  in  running  smooth  opera¬ 
tion.  We  produce  two  editions  daily 
plus  Sunday  and  two  weeklies.  Only 
man  with  finest  referencee  considered. 
Write  John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat- 
‘Times,  Greenville,  Mississippi. 

Promodm — PubUc  Rclatioiw 

UNUSUAL 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

AWAITS  right  man  to  join  staff  of 
nationally-known  industrial  research 
laboratory  as  public  relations  writer 
to  concentrate  on  press,  radio,  TV 
and  other  P.R.  activities.  Must  be 
college  graduate,  under  32,  with  at 
least  two  years'  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience.  Salary,  to  $7,200  at  etart,  de¬ 
pends  on  ago  and  experience,  with 
regular  merit  review,  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Chance  for  real  ad¬ 
vancement.  New  York  and  suburban 
locations.  Send  no  samples,  but  a  full 
resume  promptly  to  Box  2830,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

Syndicate — Salesmen 

You  can  sell  yourself  to  one 
of  the  world's  leading 

newspaper  syndicates 

IF — you  have  a  good  record  in  seliing. 
preferably  to  newspapers  or  in 
allied  fields; 

IF — you  are  willing  to  change  your 
job  in  spite  of  present  snccess; 

IF — you  can  prove  you've  got  what 
it  takes  to  sell  for  a  loading  syn¬ 
dicate  that  has  a  repnUtion  for 
recognising  and  rewarding  talent. 

SEND  YOUR  RESUME  AND  CUR¬ 
RENT  EARNIINGS  TO  BOX  2920. 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER.  NEW  YORK 

YOUNG  WOM.AN,  21-25,  journalism 
graduate  for  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  eventually  to  head,  for 
Southwestern  daily,  35,000.  Chart 
Area  9.  Coordinate  newspaper  and 
television  promotions.  Typing  a  must 
— shorthand  helpful.  Reeponsible  to 
general  manager.  Write  or  wire.  Box 
2833.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  OP  THE  midwest’s  beet  non-met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  wants  an  unusual 

search,  linage  statistics,  make  some 
advertiser  contacts,  work  cloaely  with 
advertising  manager.  Must  layout 

and  copy  expert.  'There  are  exceptional 
salary  and  advancement  opportunities 
here  for  a  young  family  man  who 
wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  advertising 
field.  Give  personal  data,  references, 
salary  requirements.  Box  2926,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WRITERS  SERVICES 

Literary  Asency 

WRITERS  I  Is  Your  Msterlal  Salable  1 
Wo  are  one  of  the  leading  Sales  Agon- 
ciea  in  the  New  York  market  for  your 
writing  material— ^boks,  short  stories, 
plays  (TV  —  movie  —  stage)  and  arti¬ 
cles.  We  deal  solely  with  repnUble 
publishers  and 

ence  invited.  WRITE:  DANIEL  8. 
MEAD.  LITERARY  AGENCY,  419— 

NOTICES 

MARKET  Research.  Flair  for  promo¬ 
tion,  handle  sales  presentations;  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred;  top  N.Y.C. 
outfit.  To  $8,000. 

Job  Centre  Agency,  31  W.  47  St..  N.Y. 

MccfaMkal 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ui  the 
OLD  ss  well  as  the  NEW  address 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

WANTED  Composing  Room  foreman 
for  small  Eastern  daily,  must  under¬ 
stand  equipment  maintenance,  operat¬ 
or  training,  ad  alley  and  makeup. 
Good  future  for  willing  worker,  open 
shop.  Write  Box  2823,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Uw  CHART  AREA  Namkar  !■  Ai  coyy  for  *nwlag 
LOCATICm  wMKMt  roENTIFICATICm 
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INSTRUCTION 


HIGHEST  SA1*\RIES  .  .  .  Bigge»t 
Jobs  in  CiMsified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WElEK  Howard  Parish  Coarse 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  futtuel 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  Yon 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or.  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School's  rolls. 


SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

. 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdministnitlTe 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-CONSULT¬ 
ANT.  $10,000  a  year  minimum  or 
percentage.  Box  2711,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


FROM  SCRATCH  to  five  community 
papers  and_  $200,000  annual  gross  in 
five  years  in  highly  competitive  field 
is  record  of  this  publisher  who  just 
sold.  Trained  in  all  phases  of  daily 
and  weekly  operation.  20  years  ad  and 
editorial  experience  on  small  town  and 
metropolitan  papers.  40  and  family. 
Top  man  for  a4.  editorial,  business 
department  or  publisher  who  wants 
to  lighten  load.  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Box  2941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOL'THFOL  editor-publisher,  28  but 
experienced  ail  phases  daily  operation, 
seeks  responsibility  in  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  or  administration  larger  daily. 
.\vailable  September  20.  BJ.  veteran, 
family.  Resume  on  request.  Box  2901, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Dbplay  AdvertislDg 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  a  pub- 

Usher  to  gain  an  employee  where  de-  ^.Tf  •*“*'«- 

sire  is  to  help  you  build  your  small  o  ‘m’-' 

daily  or  weekly  into  a  better  paper.  Box  2730,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

years'  experience  in  publishing  ~ 

business.  3  years  as  ad  manager  of  DRAFT^FREE  Vet,  31,  married,  seeks 


^11  ®  IMMEDIATELY  available.  Go  any- 

®?*'  where.  Reporter-photographer  with  car 


umn,  makeup.  Vet,  J-grad,  27,  single,  anj  camera.  Draft  exempt,  23,  single, 
n  ^  0700*^1-*.'  t>  travel.  3  years'  experience  small  dailies. 

Box  2730,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher,  Court-house,  city  hall,  sports,  general 

coverage,  features.  Box  2929,  Editor 
DRAFT J-REE  Vet  .31  .eek.  &  Publisher. 


of  fdee?  fee  cal  Ax *2 7 25^  n  ^  XV-  future.  REPORTER— o  years'  experience,  all 

Ed  A  Pnhlitw  *  '■  ^  D  y«"».  “iXM-tonce.  beats.  MA,  single,  top  health  and  ref- 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  can  use  Graphic.  Responsible,  aggres-  erences.  Chart  Areas  9,  10  or  12.  Box 

aive,  top  referencea.  Wall  go  any-  2905,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER,  mature,  where.  Box  2802,  Editor  A  Publisher.  £».  , - T - -~knn - i 

-  -  -  REPORTER-Photographer,  o,000  week¬ 
ly,  desires  position  on  Chart  Area  2 


responsible.  SkUled  in  copy,  layout, 
sales.  Sound  methods.  .Available  now 


for  best  offer  from  8■t^ng  smaU-city  w 


daily,  mild  climate.  Details,  please. 
Box  2739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


\  dieplay  expOTience  J ’  New  REPORTER  who  thinks,  then  writes, 

should  land  me  a  manager  a  job  or  England  Daily  wants  to  move  no  to  '"SP  accurate  copy;  4  years'  ex- 
top  staff  spot  on  largor  paper.  3  years  metropolitan  Newspaper  Married*^  no  vet,  married,  well  seasoned 

on  present  job  as  second  man  with  a  f.mii  A  bL  ■•‘^01  EditJ^  A  Pnb  available  mid-September  for  inter¬ 
steady,  monthly  gain.  Young,  family.  {iXr  Box  .801,  Editor  A  Pub-  Thanks.  Box  2914.  Editor  A 

vet.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2939,  Editor  *  *  _  Publisher. 


Six  years  largo  dailies.  Box  2827,  experience,  veteran,  family,  college 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  graduate.  Box  2928,  Editor  A  Pub- 

OENERAL  assignment  reporter,  28. 


.ADM.AN — 7  years'  experience  in  mid-  NEED  S.E.  ASI.A  EXPERT!  ence  on  small  dailies  looking  for  spot 

west  2  on  7  day  70,000  papers.  5  as  ,  rwinTixtv  -j  .  t  j  u-  i.  with  future  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  Box 

retail  Ad  manager  of  6.000  daily.  LO.NGTIME  resident  Indochina  seeks  2936,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

or’i^of  Un^ge  “cre'a'J^S  sS’so^nd  REPORTER  who  «lor  in 

Huor'A’^Pub  Ur^^^^  ?o“p  Nei  ’YoTcUy‘d^?ryT’sar.ryT^^^^^  ">*rried.  25. .  vet.  2  %  years  on  beat 

Editor  A  Pnbliaj^^ -  ^  2829.  'Iditor  assignment.  »«»'«>•«  with 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  hnsi-  A  Publisher.  Chart  -Area,  2  daulies.  Box  2937,  Edi- 


KEPGRTER  with  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  dailies  looking  for  spot 
with  future  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3.  Box 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  busi¬ 
ness.  former  pnblisher,  active,  41,  will 
consider  cities  np  to  20,000  popula¬ 
tion.  W.  W.  Frye,  Box  567,  Wagoner, 
Oklahoma. 


tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Deskman,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Conrte,  features.  General  -As¬ 
signment  Midwest  daily.  Vet,  24,  sin¬ 
gle,  BS  Journalism.  Travel  anywhere. 
I^x  2943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  court  boose,  city  hall  K-EVOKTltK.  isesKman.  two  years  ex¬ 
beats,  bureau  head,  aome  sports.  Cam-  perience.  Courts,  features.  General  -As- 
eora  know-how.  Degree.  Married,  35.  signment  MidwMt  ds>l7-  -4,  sin- 

AfWtRV.quTVF  a  Box  2826,  Editor  A  Publisher.  »nywhere. 

AWKC/SSl  V  r-.  »  y^*r*  experience  -  2943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Disp  ay,  Cla-ssified,  desires  change  to  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28.  single,  wants  sPORTS-ceneral  assignment  '  re^t^ 
small  daily  in  Midwest  or  Vest.  34  feature  writinc  anot  on  coed  dailv  1  a  general  alignment  reporter 

xeiir«  fiM  married  1  rhild  FTreilant  vmiing  »pot  ou  goou  oaiiy.  employed  wants  new  job  by  Sep- 

years  old,  married,  l  cnild.  ^x^llent  o^n  handle  sports,  straight  news,  fea-  lemher  15  Prefer  annrts  J-?rad  ain- 

sales  record.  .Address  Box  2932,  Editor  tnres  camera  not  afraid  to  work  Joh  sports.  J  grad.  Bin 

A  Publisher.  a”?’  futSre  Put  dliW  exncri-  f-'*’  hsndi^.. 

must  Mve  lu^iure.  rast  ^ly  exM»  Know  make-up,  head  writing,  photog- 

ence.  Write  Box  2803,  Editor  A  Pub-  ^aphy  and  Fairchild.  Write  Box  2921, 

■'•her.  Fdilor  .fe  Pnhiiaher 


raphy  and  Fairchild.  Write  Box  2921, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTIST-CARTOONIST,  40.  experi 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  and 
syndicate  art.  prefer  to  specialize  in 
news  cartoons.  Finest  references.  Box 
2915,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISSATISFIED  with  your  present 
Classified  set-up!  Classified  Manager, 
28  years’  experience  on  small,  medinm 
and  large  papers,  can  build  your  clas¬ 
sified  to  record  heights.  Outstanding 
record,  age  44,  married.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed,  West  Coast.  Go  anywhere,  ^x 
2815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


400%  INCREASE — 100,000  class.  59 
new  contracts  signed  this  year.  7 
years  of  solid  gains.  Box  2927,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


- _ 

A.-B'CWMMM 


YOUNG,  bard  working.  Aggressive 
Circulation  Manager  and  Ex  ABO  an- 
ditor.  College  gradnate.  Now  employed 
on  22,000  MES  in  competitive  area. 
Fully  versed  in  all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  Best  of  References.  All  replies 
answered  and  confidential.  R.  W.  Hay, 
2.303  North  Street.  Loranspnrt.  Ind. 


CIRCUL.ATION  Manager  and  Assis¬ 
tant  now  employed  wishes  to  advance 
to  a  larger  operation.  References. 
Know  all  phases,  .A.B.C.,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant.  city,  mail  and  country.  Sales 
mind^,  revenue  and  expense  con- 
srious.  Prefer  paper  in  the  80.000  to 
80,000  gronp,  1ocate<t  in  the  Midwest 
or  West.  Write  Box  2947,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  ad  salesman,  $8, 
seeks  ad  {loaition  on  good  small  daily. 
Chance  to  advance.  Box  2800,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  versatile  general  YOUNG,  (32)  journalism  graduate  SPORTS  writer  34.  now  employed 
n«ws  and  tporta  writer,  now  employed  with  six  years  of  newspaper  experi*  Mitor  60,000  AM*PM,  wants  to  relo* 
New  Enirl^d  daily*  seeks  position  on  ence  looking  for  brosdor  field.  Hsve  sports-conscious  snywhere. 

large  or  medium-sised  daily.  Chart  edited  daily  with  10,000  plus  oircula*  Top  desk,  make-up  man.  Cm 
Areas  2,  6.  or  8.  4  years’  experience,  tion  for  past  four  yoars.  Would  like  references.  Box  2008,  Editor  &  Pub* 

tingle,  vet.  26,  car.  Box  2025,  Editor  job  as  general  reporter  on  midweatern  lisher.  _ 

8t  Publisher.  daily.  Box  2812,  Editor  A  Publisher.  WOMEN’S  PAGE  editor  or  reporter, 

oorkorro  xprvTfT^rkD  T  T  37.  SIX  years  aai-around  experience. 

pORTS  EDITOR,  small  daily;  wants  wants  job  Chart  Ares  12  where  now 
larger  paper,  bigger  opportn^nity,  in  .mp,oyed.  Box  2934,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
city  on  ocean.  Box  283o,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  - ‘  - ; — 

-  EXPERIENCED,  energetic  man.  seeks 

OVERSEAS  .ASSIGNMENT  responsible  and  permanent  po«ition 

wanted  by  reporter,  publicity  writer,  with  sound,  progressive  daily  in 
Year  on  daily,  two  on  service  weekly,  middle  sized  field.  Wide  experience  al! 
two  on  publicity.  Knowledge  Oennaa,  phases.  Sober.  Can  handle  sports. 


J-ORAD;  9  months  news  editor  week¬ 
lies;  IS  months  all  beats  small  daily; 

4  years  Air  Force  public  relations. 

service  paper.  Discharge  date  August  ,  _ 

9.  Box  2601,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  - ^ -  EXPERIENCED,  energetic  man,  seeks 

“  ,  OVERSEAS  .ASSIGNMENT  responsible  and  permanent  po«ition 

SPORTS  writer,  27,  4  years  expert-  wanted  by  reporter,  publicity  writer,  with  sound,  progressive  daily  in 

ence,  needs  change  of  chma^.  mag-  Year  on  daily,  two  on  service  weekly,  middle  sized  field.  Wide  experience  al! 

inative  and  creative,  '^tb  solid  bMk-  (.fp  on  publicity.  Knowledge  Oennaa,  phases,  ^ber.  Can  handle  sports, 

ground.  Box  2608,  Editor  A  Pub-  Speed  graphic.  Lust  for  travel  any-  state,  city  desk,  and  ready  for  mansg- 

lisher, _  where,  all  the  time.  Box  2834,  Editor  ing  editor’s  post.  Family  man.  Box 

WORKING  managing-city  editor.  39,  A  Publisher. _  2948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

production  getter,  thoroughly  familiar  AMERICAN  Medium-Town  Editors  I 


ail  desks  and  with  solid  reporting  Enhance  your  local  prestige  and  help 

background,  seeks  change,  preferably  foster  understanding  with  Britain  by  PHOTOGRAPHER,  varied  experience 
in  under  50,000  class.  Chart  Ares  4,  featoring  yonr  own  special  British  newspapers,  hoiiss  organs  and  pnb- 

sonthern  California  or  overseas.  Excel-  colnmnist  at  low  cost.  London  journal-  relations.  Qualified  pictorial  layouts 

lent  record  present  situation.  Refer-  ist  of  long  experience  offers  bright  and  eaption'writer.  Fairehild  operator, 

ences  available.  Box  2618,  Editor  A  piquant  news-review  of  the  English  Have  own  equipment.  Available  with 

Publisher. _  scene  with  special  emphasis  on  Anglo-  notice.  Write  Box  2611,  Editor  A 

(XJPYBEADER.  employed,  seeks  met-  -American  relation*.  The  Limey  is  not  Publisher. 

ropoliUn  desk  or  small  daily  editor  *  bsil  RUJ — when  yon  know  him  I  Box  - - — - — 

spot  in  Chart  Are*  8  or  12.  Box  2718.  2913,  Editor  A  Publisher.  DO  yon  want  fuzy  ^ 

Editor  A  Publisher. -  ASTUTE  Reporter.  Writer  with  wit.  y^^'are  ^d’to’  wing.  Have  four 

EDITOR — Clean  makeup,  brisk  writer,  tlylri  •••t-  3  ye^s’  experienw  large  cameras  always  out  of  repair  and  a 
Want  managing  deak  or  sonnd  report-  j.  far  that  can  be  counted  on  to  have  a 

ing  beat.  Working  Chart  Area  2  at  Box  2925,  Editor  A  Publisher, _  (jpg  gn  important  assignments. 

$4,700.  'Single,  29,  Vet.  Avsilsble  FULLY  qualified,  15  years’  experience  Write  Box  2904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
September  1.  Box  2722,  Editor  A  Pub-  big  dailies,  wire  service,  plus  radio-  PX-ARMY  Photographer,  4  years’  ex- 
lisher.  TV,  seeks  editorial  job  in  Chart  Area  perience  Top  notch  man.  Can  do  some 

4.  Single.  35,  college,  available  on  ,enorting.  iSalarT  no  object.  Prefer 


TV.  ^ks  editorial  job  in  C^t  Area  perience.  Top  notch  man.  Can 
4.  Single.  35,  college,  available  on  reporting.  'Salary  no  object. 


1  I  «.  oingie,  oo,  oouege.  avaiiaoie  on  renortlng  'Salary  no  object,  rreier 
COPTOEADER.  Vet.  28.  with  5«  nsnal  notice.  Box  2940,  Editor  A  cWtAr^  6  or  2.  Box  3153.  Wash- 


years’  experience,  last  two  on  desk,  |  Publisher 


ington  10,  D.  C. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  beginning  6?  Anywhere,  can  relocate  im- 

REPORTINO  postion  any  •rea.  B.A.  mediately.  Box  2912,  Editor  A  Pub- 

vet.  single,  26.  References  and  sam-  lisher, _ 

pie*.  Interviews  Chart  Areas  1  and  2. 

mx  2729,  Editor  A  Publisher.  GENERAL  News,  college  gradnate, 

'  single,  26,  North,  Northeast.  Box  2910, 

YOUNG  eity  editor  daily  70.000  seek*  Editor  A  Publisher, 
new  post.  Reply  in  det^l.  Box  2740, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


platiim.  Single.  25,  vet,  BA  journal-  »yiii,bie  now.  George  Day.  115  ElUs. 
ism.  Go  Anywhere,  can  relocate  im-  peoria.  Illinois.  _ 


WOMAN — 'Writer  seeks  opportunity 
GENERAL  News,  college  gradnate,  promotion,  publicity,  publishing,  pnb- 
slngle,  26,  North,  Northeast.  Box  2910,  lie  relations  or  'TV  where  creatdye 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ideae,  initiative,  responeibillty  will  be 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  22,  araUable  useful. 

^ptember  1  «s  reporter  for  daily  p«*  yteno.  Box  2938,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
per.  J‘School  graduate,  two  yoara 
O.ASH  COMES  SECOND  newspaper  experience  on  daUies.  Ex-  ivies^Mw 

FIRST:  integrity  of  journal,  chance  client  reference#.  Box  2902,  Editor  MACHINIST  —  Linotype.  Intertype, 

to  learn.  .  .  .  Loyal  and  hard-working  A  Publieher. _  Quadders,  'Saws,  Lndlow,  Teletype. 

B.A.,  24 — clippings,  referencee— seeks  RADIO  NEWSOHIEF,  84,  two  Teaia  ’Thoronghly  trained  at  Mechanical  Sn- 
stesdy  spot  on  good  A.M.  or  weekly  dailies,  now  teaching  in  New  York,  perintendent.  Only  top  notch  position 
in  North.  .  .  .  All  offers  weighed,  all  Will  handle  recponeible  job  nimbly,  considered.  Top  'references,  will  go 
letters  answered.  Box  2822,  Editor  A  All  replies  answered.  Box  2906,  Editor  anywhere.  Box  2809,  Editor  A  Pub- 


letters  answered.  Box  2822,  Editor  A  All  replies  answer^.  Box  2906,  Editor  anywhere.  Box  2809,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


perintendent.  Only  top  notch  position 
considered.  Top  'references,  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  2809.  Editor  A  Pub- 


A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  journalistic  fraternity,  has 
applied  itself  in  the  past  to  the 
problem  of  secrecy  in  government 
at  all  levels,  as  have  similar  com¬ 
mittees  of  other  journalistic 
groups. 

Early  this  year.  V.  M.  Newton, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  SDX  committee  chair¬ 
man,  concluded:  “With  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  secret  government  firmly 
entrenched  in  Congress,  why 
shouldn’t  our  public  officials  on 
the  lower  levels  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment  follow  suit  and  also  elim¬ 
inate  the  restraint  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  the  somewhat  tar¬ 
nished  philosophy  of  political  priv¬ 
ilege?” 

So  Mr.  Newton  turned  attention 
to  the  “precedent”  being  set  in 
Washington. 

He  found  that  the  key  to  the 
general  practice  of  secret  execu¬ 
tive  meetings  of  Congressional 
committees  is  the  rule  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“Section  133  (f):  All  hearings 
conducted  by  standing  committees 
or  their  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  except  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  for  marking  up  bills 
or  for  voting,  or  where  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  majority  vote  orders 
an  executive  session.” 

Mr.  Newton  says  that  “under 
this  ruling,  any  Congressional 
committee  for  any  excuse  may 
order  its  doors  locked  at  any  time 
and  deprive  the  people  of  their  in¬ 
herent  right  to  know  about  their 
"overnment.” 

Accordingly,  a  direct  frontal  at¬ 
tack  was  made  by  Mr.  Newton  on 
this  problem.  He  wrote  March  10 
to  each  of  the  96  U.  S.  Senators 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1953  Congressional  committees 
held  1.357  secret  meetings  which 
constituted  44%  of  the  total  3,105 
meetings  held  by  those  groups. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  Senators 
th-it  “very  few  of  these  secret 
meetings  were  concerned  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  security.  Much  of 
the  legislation  conceived  and  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  locked  doors  of 
these  secret  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  was  railroaded 
through  Congress  with  a  minimum 
of  public  debate  and  with  little 
opportunity  for  the  restraint  of 
public  opinion  to  be  exerted.  Some 
of  it  did  not  see  the  light  of 
public  print  until  it  was  adopted.” 

Mr.  Newton  urged  that  the  Sen¬ 
ators  “give  serious  consideration 
to  this  matter  of  secret  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  you  take  direct  ac¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  it  from  Congress 
and  thus  restore  to  the  American 
people  control  over  the  instrument 
which  they  have  created.” 


at  Thirty 


The  SDX  Committee  report  just 
issued  on  this  campaign  is  a  26- 
page  analysis  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Senators  that  ran  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
over  a  period  of  100  days.  It  is 
comprised  mostly  of  quotes  from 
the  Senators  reflecting  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  this  secrecy.  We  will 
give  you  only  a  summary  here  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Newton: 

"Sixty-two  Senators  graciously 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  an¬ 
swer;  many  of  them  in  detail;  but 
30  simply  did  not  reply  although 
they  were  sent  reminder  letters. 
Some  were  forthright;  others  am¬ 
biguous.  Eight  ducked  the  issue. 

“Twenty-five  Senators  declared 
they  were  for  open  meetings  of 
Congressional  committees  except 
when  considering  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  a  reasonable  limit¬ 
ation. 

“Thirteen  others  stated  they  fa¬ 
vored  open  committee  meetings 
with  certain  reservations  such  as 
the  protection  of  witnesses’  repu¬ 
tations  and  executive  sessions  for 
‘marking  up’  bills. 

“Seven  Senators,  by  the  tone 
and  content  of  their  letters,  indic¬ 
ated  they  were  open-minded  and 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter  rea¬ 
sonably  with  the  press. 

“Eleven  went  on  record  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  secret  executive  ses¬ 
sions.” 

Only  1 1  Senators  in  favor  of 
secret  meetings  does  not  sound  like 
many.  It  indicates  that  perhaps 
something  could  be  done  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  correct  the  situation.  How¬ 
ever,  1 1  plus  the  30  who  would 
not  even  discuss  the  problem  by 
mail  add  up  to  too  many  Senators 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  people’s 
right  to  know. 

We  haven’t  the  space  here  to 
quote  the  various  opinions  from 
^nators  included  in  the  SDX  re¬ 
port.  But  we  think  it  is  important 
for  editors  everywhere  to  know 
how  their  Senators  stand  on  this 
issue.  Therefore,  here  is  the  roll 
call  as  printed  in  the  report: 

♦  ★  * 

Those  Senators  favoring  open 
Committee  meetings  except  in 
matters  concerning  national  secur¬ 
ity: 

John  Sparkman.  Ala.;  Lister 
Hill,  Ala.;  J.  W.  Fulbright.  Ark.; 
J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.  Del.;  Henry  C. 
Dworshak,  Idaho;  William  E.  Jen- 
ner,  Ind.;  John  F.  Kennedv,  Mass.; 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn.;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Thye,  Minn.;  Stuart  Sy¬ 
mington,  Mo.;  James  E.  Murray, 
Mont.;  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.; 
George  W.  Malone,  Nev.;  Styles 
Bridges,  N.  H.;  H.  Alexander 
Smith,  N.  J.;  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
N.  M.;  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  N.  Y.; 
William  Langer,  N.  D.;  Wayne 
Morse.  Ore.;  Price  Daniel,  Tex.; 


Estes  Kefauver,  Tenn.;  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Wash.;  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson.  Wash.;  Matthew  M.  Neely, 
W.  Va.;  Lester  C.  Hunt,  Wyo. 
(deceased). 

Those  Senators  favoring  open 
Committee  meetings  but  with  cer¬ 
tain  reservations: 

Spessard  L.  Holland,  Fla.;  Her¬ 
man  Welker,  Idaho;  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  Ill.;  Guy  M.  Gillette, 
Iowa;  Allen  J.  Ellender,  La.;  Rus¬ 
sell  B.  Long,  La.;  Frederick  G. 
Payne,  Maine;  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  Maine;  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Md.; 
Robert  G.  Hendrickson,  N.  J.; 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Va.;  Thomas  A. 
Burke,  Ohio;  Homer  Ferguson, 
Mich. 

Those  Senators  who  indicated 
in  their  letters  an  open-minded  at¬ 
titude  toward  seeking  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  problem; 

William  F.  Knowland,  Calif.; 
Prescott  Bush,  Conn.;  George 
Smathers,  Fla.;  Francis  Case,  S. 

D. ;  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Tex.;  Har¬ 
ley  M.  Kilgore,  W.  Va.;  Alexander 
Wiley,  Wise. 

Those  Senators  who  replied  to 
your  committee’s  letter  but  who 
ducked  the  issue: 

John  J.  Williams,  Del.;  Homer 

E.  Capehart,  Ind.;  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Ky.;  Karl  E.  Mundt,  S. 
D.;  Frank  A.  Barrett,  Wyo.;  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Mass.;  Edward 
Martin,  Pa.;  Milton  R.  Young, 
N.  D. 

Those  Senators  who  wro(e  that 
they  favored  secret  executive  ses- 
tions  of  Committees: 

Barry  Goldwater,  Ariz.:  Carl 
Hayden,  Ariz.;  Eugene  D.  Millikin, 
Colo.;  Walter  F.  George,  Ga.; 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  III.;  Irving  M. 
Ives.  N.  Y.;  Clyde  R.  Hooey,  N. 
C.  (deceased);  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Utah;  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  Vt.; 
George  D.  Aiken,  Vt.;  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  Va. 

Those  Senators  who  did  not  reply 
to  your  Committee’s  original  and 
reminder  letters: 

John  L.  McClellan,  Ark.;  Thos. 
H.  Kuchel,  Calif.;  Edwin  C.  John¬ 
son,  Colo.;  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Ga.;  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Iowa:  .Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  Kan.; 
Frank  Carlson,  Kan.;  Earle  C. 


EAP  CALENDAR 

Aug.  2-9 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Aug.  6-9 — Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  meeting. 
Del  Coronado  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Aug.  14-20  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  96th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Aug.  16-21  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Aug.  20-21  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Galvex  Hotel, 
Galveston,  Texas. 


Clements,  Ky.;  John  Marshall  But¬ 
ler.  Md.;  John  Cornelius  Stennis, 
Miss.;  Charles  Edward  Potter, 
Mich.;  James  Oliver  Eastland. 
Miss.;  Thomas  B.  Hennings.  Jr.. 
Mo.;  Hugh  Butler,  Neb.;  Pat  Mc- 
Carran,  Nev.;  Robert  W.  Upton, 

N.  H.;  Dennis  Chavez.  N.  M.; 
John  W.  Bricker,  Ohio;  Robert 
Samuel  Kerr,  Okla.;  A.  S.  Mike, 
Monroney,  Okla.;  Guy  Cordon, 
Ore.;  James  H.  Duff,  Pa.;  Theo¬ 
dore  Erancis  Green,  R.  1.;  John 

O.  Pastore,  R.  I.;  Burnett  Rhett 
Maybank,  S.  C.;  Olin  D.  Johnston. 
S.  C.;  Albert  Gore,  Tenn.;  Arthur 
V.  Watkins,  Utah;  Joseph  R.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Wise.;  William  A.  Purtell, 
Conn. 

■ 

Mail  Rate  Boost 
May  Be  Dropped 

Washington 
Decision  is  expected  momentar¬ 
ily  on  whether  to  enact  a  postal 
workers’  salary  increase  with  boost 
in  mail  rates.  There  was  some  like¬ 
lihood  that  both  propositions  might 
be  dropped  over  the  weekend.  The 
White  House  will  accept  both,  or 
neither,  Capitol  Hill  was  informed. 
The  Congressmen  are  reluctant  to 
increase  rates  because  included 
would  be  an  advance  from  three  to 
four  cents  in  minimum  stamp 
charge  for  first-class  mail. 


DIKII  KDDDEB 
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Lincoln  BuiUing  ...  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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Linotype  COMET  Increases  Production 
. . .  Simplifies  Maintenance! 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Linotype  Comet  is  its  simplicity 
of  design  which  provides  more  accessibility  and  materially  re¬ 
duces  maintenance  time. 

The  keyboard  and  front  of  the  Comet  swing  open  for  quick  in¬ 
spection  and  lubrication.  The  keyrod  frame  lifts  out  as  a  unit 
and  the  machine  is  open  from  front  to  back,  making  assemblies 
quickly  available. 

Other  design  features — steeper  70°  magazine  angle,  shorter 
matrix  drop,  and  one-piece  keyrod  action — speed  assembly  and 
result  in  quicker,  lighter  keyboard  response. 

No  wonder  the  Comet — the  fastest  straight-matter  machine  in 
the  world — is  also  the  fastest  selling!  Ask  your  Linotype  Pro¬ 
duction  Engineer  for  full  details  on  the  profit  potential  that’s 
designed  into  the  Comet. 


The  Linotype  Comet,  operated  manually  or 
automatically,  is  the  machine  for  fast,  profit¬ 
able  production  of  all  your  straight  matter. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Agen  icitt;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicogo,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontorio 
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)  Have  you 
something  to  sell 
to  Denver  women? 


If  you  have,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  way 
Denver  merchants  advertise  and  sell  to  Denver 
women.  Here’s  the  way  they  divided  their  linage 
in  four  important  classifications  in  1953  in  this 
two-newspaper  field. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


No  need  to  discover  the  way  to  the  women’s  market  of 
Denver  by  painful,  costly  experience.  Denver  retailers  have 
shown  you  the  way  with  their  own  money,  and  their  own 
successful  direct  results. 


NEWS 

M&S 

POST 

E&S 

TOTAL 

Women’s  Clothing  Stores 

1  1 

1  1 

I  61.5%  I 

1 

1 

38.5%  I 

100.0 

^  Elect.  Appliances  &  Supplies 

1  70.8%  1 

1 

29.2%  1 

100.0 

*  (Inc.  Radio  &  TV) 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1 

Jewelers 

I  1 

I  73.3%  I 

1 

26.7%  I 

1 

100.0 

Toilet  Goods  &  Beauty  Shops 

1  1 

1  66.2%  1 

1  1 

I  1 

1 

33.8%  1 

1 

1 

iOO.O 

(Media  Records) 
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Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
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